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CHAPTER I 



Looking back across the years towards the half- 
forgotten times, one may take a first glimpse at some 
of the actors in this draiQay and see them as they 
appeared in the days when, being as yet poor and un- 
important, they were aware of nothing more serious 
in life than the struggle to get on. They believed in 
those days that, with the attainment of even a small 
measure of the success they hoped and battled for, 
all problems would be definitely solved, and they 
would be able to live happily ever afterwards, 
feeding on the fat of the land and basking in the 
sunshine of applause. Is it not the normal and 
proper attitude of those who are young and am- 
bitious, and whose salaries are in the neighbour- 
hood of thirty shillings a week ? 

Let the ciulain be rung up, then, as it were, at 
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random, on an unrehearsed effect. This is the 
scene which it reveals. 

A Sunday afternoon in early February ; a biting 
north wind sweeping through the streets of Hat- 
field, carrying a light load of powdery snow to 
blind the eyes and cake the clothes of the adven- 
turous few who walked abroad; and a wind that 
swept along the exposed platform of the Hatfield 
railway station, causing the doors of all the waiting- 
rooms to rattle, and the porters on duty to stamp 
their frozen feet impatiently while they awaited the 
arrival of the train. At last it came, however, only 
a few minutes ^late ; and a company of strolling 
players descended slowly, in three separate parties, 
from three different third-class carriages. 

" Drinks first and busiaess afterwards ! " 

Thus called a clear, vibrating voice, very different 
from the voice of the average Sunday traveller; 
and a picture forthwith formed itself in obedience 
to the word of command. With one accord the 
members of the troupe, leaving their wicker baskets 
to be looked after by the baggage-man, snatched 
up their hold-alls, Gladstone bags, and hat-boxes, 
and with a clatter of tongues and a frisky whirl 
of petticoats, scurried, like a flock of geese, into 
the refreshment-room. 

" How about digs ? " asked one of the more 
prudent elders plaintively ; but the general feeling 
was that the question of lodgings must wait, and 
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SUNLIGHT AND LIMELIGHT 3 

that the refreshment-room must be stormed before 
it closed. So the players pervaded the refreshment- 
room, and drank Scotch whisky-and-water, hot, and 
thawed themselves. 

In any refreshment-room in the United Kingdom 
they might have been recognised for what they 
were. The train call having been for half-past ten, 
the ladies had felt obliged to start without attending 
to the minutiae of their toilette. Their hair was 
still in somewhat unbecoming disarray, and the long 
brown ulsters which the majority of them wore 
were a trifle muddy where they had trailed at times 
upon the ground. Some of them had had no time 
to put on their corsets, which they carried wrapped 
up in copies of the Referee ; and black pins took the 
place of missing buttons on the gloves of others. 
But one thing was noticeable : their artistic sense 
impelled them all to tidy themselves simultaneously 
with the aid of pocket powder-puflFs before the fly- 
blown refreshment-room mirror, and when this was 
done a certain aggressive waggling of their skirts 
soon began to give eloquent evidence of their 
unconquerable self-respect. 

As for the men, they were attired in enormous 
overcoats of various patterns, from navy blue to 
check, incompletely brushed, inclined to be greasy 
at the collar, and in some cases rather ragged at the 
cuSs. Grey tweed golfing caps were the general 
headgear, though hard and soft felt hats, both black 
and brown, were also worn. Their ties, upon the 
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whole, were bright and gaudy, and some of them 
wore the sort of false jewellery by which no one is 
deceived; while all their chins clamoured in in- 
sistent chorus for the razor. There were no white 
shirts among them, though those who were most 
particular about their personal appearance had dirty 
shirt-fronts, somewhat extensively displayed. Alto- 
gether they looked a miserable and despondent 
crowd, in spite of the fact that several local corre- 
spondents of the Era had declared — not, in the case 
of three or four of them, without some show of 
reason — ^that their performance was "much above 
the average." 

The despondency, however, was only the result 
of the weather ; and all their tongues were quickly 
loosened by refreshments. Chris Maddox, stage 
manager and "general utility," brightened up and 
began to compliment one of the barmaids on the 
colour of her eyes. Millie Timbrell, the soubrette, 
engaged in a confidential conversation, leading up 
to a request for a loan of hairpins, with the other. 
As for the rest 

" How about digs ? Isn't it about time we began 
looking for digs ? " 

For "digs" is theatrical for lodgings ; and lodgings 
must be found, even though the quest kept the 
players tramping for hours in the cold. It was the 
most persistent grievance of their calling, and they 
complained aloud. 

" The worry of it all I Never an hour's peace and 
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comfort 1 Three days in a place and then off again 1 
Always these confounded Sunday joiu-neys by slow 
trains, and at the end of them this awful nuisance 
of looking for rooms. And now not even a public- 
house open till six o'clock 1 Damn I " 

Thus both sexes — ^partly to each other, and partly 
to the barmaids — ^the gentler sex, perhaps, the more 
vehemently of the two. For these ladies lived 
unchaperoned lives, and had largely dropped the 
habit of using language to conceal their thoughts. 

Even Angela Clifton, the leading lady, who was 
quite young, and had deep, innocent eyes that 
seemed the mirror of a beautiful mind, said ^'damn 1 " 
She said it in a pretty and ladylike manner, making 
a pretty and ladylike grimace, but she said it never- 
theless ; and Hector Burgoyne, the leading juvenile, 
affecting to be shocked, reproached her playfully 
with — 

" Hush, beautiful Angela I Those little lips were 
never meant " 

Angela apologised, as playfully. 

" It doesn't really sound very wicked when I say 
it, does it ? " she protested. 

Meanwhile, however, Millie Timbrell, who was of 
a practical turn of mind, had been questioning the 
barmaid on the lodging question, and she now 
turned round to announce that there were rooms 
to be had at the hotel across the road, at the coffee- 
tavern, and at a small inn at the other end of the town. 

** Besides this," she added, " there's a baker who 
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sometimes lets rooms. He doesn't let to profes- 
sionals as a rule ; but this lady thinks he might if 
we asked him prettily." 

This seemed to cheer every one, and especially 
seemed to cheer Hector Burgoyne. With a sudden 
movement he let the two Gladstone bags which he 
had just lifted fall with a thud upon the floor, and 
struck a melodramatic attitude preparatory to utter- 
ing some playful travesty of a noble sentiment. 

He looked well as he stood there to play the fool 
— ^a slim, well-knit young fellow, some five- or six- 
and-twenty years of age, and of something over 
medium height, which is the best height of all for 
an actor. His eyes were keen like the eagle's, and 
he had straight black hair, grown a little longer than 
is fashionable, plastered smoothly down upon his 
forehead. His features, though a trifle coarse, were 
well defined. The cheek bones might be a little too 
prominent and the jaw a shade too heavy, but the 
general impression was pleasing. Here, one felt, 
was a young man of push and vigour and parts, a 
young man who would not be content to rest for 
ever in the ruck in any line of life, a young man 
who did not play the fool out of mere folly, but 
only because it amused him and there was no 
more serious work on hand. 

For the moment, however, he chose to play the 
fool, as though to prove that his spirits were still 
high in spite of the discomforts of the day; and 
striding apart, as one who takes the centre of the 
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SUNLIGHT AND LIMELIGHT 7 

stage, he stamped his foot, and slapped his chest 
with one hand, while with the extended forefinger 
of the other he pointed, as to heaven, towards a 
distant corner of the ceiling. 

"Courage, girls," he cried, throwing his head 
back so that his hair buried his collar — "courage, 
girls, courage ! The play actor is like the re- 
volutionist. There is no rest for him but the 
grave." 

It was a mere firework — not an aphorism to 
which he attached importance, though it may well 
have seemed a sardonic saying to such of the players 
as had wandered far without catching sight of any 
promised land. Having discharged it, he main- 
tained his striking attitude long enough to observe 
the effect of the picture on the barmaids. Then he 
resumed possession of the two Gladstone bags, and 
with Angela Clifton at his side, and Millie Timbrell 
and Chris Maddox following in her wake, stalked 
jauntily out into the blizzard. 

" Which way, old man ? " Chris Maddox shouted 
after him. 

"This way, dear boy," he called back cheerily. 
"Since there are no professional diggings in this 
benighted hole, and since cofifee-taverns are what 
they are, there seems to be nothing for it but the 
hotel." 

The two girls anxiously raised the question of 
expense. 

"Can't be helped for once, my dears," was the 
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reply. " We'll plead poverty and numbers, and see 
if we can't knock down the tari£F." 

So the girls gave way, and they crossed the carriage 
drive in front of the station, and turned up the street 
to the left. The cold was bitter ; the wind nearly 
blew them oflF their feet ; but Hector Burgoyne kept 
his heart high in spite of adverse circumstances, 
continued to play the fool with admirable energy, 
and insisted upon transacting the prosaic business 
of real life in the same lofty language in which it 
is transacted on the stage. 

The landlady came out of the bar parlour into 
the passage, and he accosted her, to her amazement, 
as though she were the good woman who kept the 
wayside inn in the first act of a provincial melo- 
drama. 

"Good madam," he said, letting his shoulders 
stoop, and his hands drop loosely in front of him, 
as though in humble supplication — "good madam, 
we are poor strolling players who seek for bed and 
board. What can you do for us, good madam ? " 

Suppressing her astonishment, the good lady 
stiffly named a price — seven shillings a day. It had 
to be reduced to six, though even six was more than 
the players could, as a rule, afford. Hector Bur- 
goyne continued — 

" Good madam, we are but rogues and vagabonds 
by Act of Parliament. And there are four of us. 
Surely, in the kindness of your heart, you can do 
something better for us than that, good madam ? " 
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Angela Clifton also pleaded. 

" We are thoroughly respectable vagabonds, you 
know. And we are dying— dying — all alone — in the 
bitter, cruel snow— of cold and hunger." 

It was a reminiscence of the fourth act of the 
great scene in which, leading a little child by the 
hand through a paper blizzard, she pleaded in vain 
for succour at the door of the wicked baronet in 
evening dress who had betrayed her. Her voice 
was soft, musical, pathetic ; her deep, innocent eyes 
conveyed a mute appeal. It may have been that 
these things impressed the landlady. Or it may 
merely have been that she shared the average 
respectable householder's curiosity to see actors 
and actresses at close quarters and in private life. 

" Of course, miss, I assure you, I Wasn't thinking, 

not for a moment " she began ; but Hector Bur- 

goyne felt that it was his turn to take up the cue. 

He drew himself to his full height, and changed, 
as it were by magic, from the supplicant to the 
patron, saying — 

** Don't think, good lady. You are too fair and 
buxom a dame to think. Leave thought to others, 
while you provide the evening meal." 

It was settled, and they entered into this haven — 
at six shillings a day — and filled it with vivacious 
noise. The girls sang snatches of songs while they 
lighted their spirit-lamps to heat their curling-irons. 
Chris Maddox kissed the chambermaid behind the 
door, and when she threatened to tell her mistress 
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silenced her with the promise of a ticket for the 
Monday's performance. Hector Burgoyne ceased 
for a while to play the fool, and went into the bar 
parlour and entertained the landlord with the latest 
theatrical gossip, while stimulating his appetite for 
supper by means of gin and bitters. 
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CHAPTER II 

A SECOND glimpse — belonging, like a sequel, to the 
first, and showing how the strolling players spent an 
evening together in those days when they were irre- 
sponsible and unimportant and playful, and knew 
nothing of the soul problems which spring up to vex 
those who earn their living by the art of make- 
believe. 

'' Supper at eight, girls 1 " the leading juvenile had 
shouted up the staircase. 

'' Go into the kitchen and tell them to hurry up 
with it, there's a dear boy I " the girls had shouted 
back; and now the meal was on the table. 

It was a solid meal of beef — cold beef and pickles 
— ^accompanied by bitter beer, and followed by cold 
apple tart and Cheddar cheese. The cook had gone 
to chtu-ch so that nothing hot was to be had. Upon 
the whole, considering the weather, there was warrant 
for the ironic grace which Hector Burgoyne pro- 
ceeded to recite before he carved, in unctuous 

imitation of comic clergymen in farces. 

II 
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12 SUNUGHT AND UMELIGHT 

" For what we are about to receive — such as it u 
may the Lord make us truly thankful." 

Though the supper was cold, however, it was sub- 
stantial, and the room was warm and not uncomfort- 
able. It was small — about ten feet by eight — and 
it contained a sofa and arm-chairs, of sorts ; red 
curtains, drawn across the windows, gave it a cosy 
look in the artificial light. There was no need to 
be too critical of the pictures on the walls or the 
china ornaments on the mantelpiece. An immense 
fire roared up the chimney, and Hector Burgoyne 
played the fool once more in order that the spirits 
of his companions might not flag. 

" Remove that bauble," he ordered in due course, 
making a magnificent gesture to indicate the cheese, 
*' and bring a bottle of your best Scotch whisky in 
its place." 

*' I'm going to stand treat to-night, because it's 
Sunday, and because you're good boys and girls," he 
explained while it was being fetched ; and when it 
came, together with hot water, lemons, and a bowl 
of sugar, they all got up from their places at the table, 
and arranged themselves in comfortable attitudes 
before the fire, forming a very pleasant and unusual 
picture. 

There had been a transformation in their appear- 
ance since their arrival, chilled and miserable, at the 
railway station. The girls had assumed and laced 
their corsets and were in evening blouses of a cer- 
tain elegance. Their hair was curled and rippled in 
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ample fringes — a fair fringe in Angela Clifton's and 
a dark brown fringe in Millie Timbrell's case — 
across their foreheads. Hector Burgoyne had put 
on the new suit of light grey tweed in which he 
answered advertisements which required him to 
** dress well on and off the stage." If Chris Maddox 
had done nothing else to make himself beautiful, he 
had at least washed his face and hands and shaved. 

At the moment, he was sitting on the sofa smoking 
a cigarette, with his left arm round Millie Timbrell's 
waist — Millie being, to all appearance, not so much 
tolerant of the attention as unaware of it. Hector 
Burgoyne was opposite, also smoking, with his feet 
in worked slippers, planted against the marble of the 
chimney-piece. Angela Clifton, in the centre, in 
the most comfortable of the arm-chairs, lay back 
languorously, her eyes half closed, her hands idle 
in her lap, toasting her toes alternately at the 
blaze. Her ankles — she had very pretty ankles — 
were distinctly visible to all ; and her stockings 
were not unworthy of her ankles. Consequently 
there was no sufficient reason for hiding them 
away. 

But a question arose : How to kill time till it was 
late enough to go to bed ? An inevitable question, 
seeing that they saw each other every day, and had 
told each other nearly all their stories. It was 
discussed. 

*' Shall we go round and see how the others are 
getting on at their coffee-tavern ? " 
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A favourite resource this when time hung heavy. 
It made a conversation, and first roused and then 
gratified a curiosity. But this time it did not find 
favour. 

" Too cold/' was the general verdict ; and an 
opportune gust rattled the window-pane, confirm- 
ing it. 

'• Shall we play nap, then ? " 

No. They had played nap all day in the train, 
and it was too much trouble to go upstairs and fetch 
the cards. 

" Then we must talk." 

So they talked lazily, going over old ground, as 
people must when all their lives are more or less 
alike, and the things that happen to any one of 
them happen simultaneously to all the rest. 

A criticism of the Hatfield hotel opened the way 
to a discussion of landladies and lodging houses in 
general. They ransacked their memories for stories, 
and Chris Maddox told the story of the landlady 
whose iniquity he had exposed at Blackpool, her 
offence being that she stole his sugar. 

" I knew she was stealing it — wholesale. But 
of course the difficulty was to prove it. At last 
I hit upon a really brilliant plan. I numbered 
the sugar." 

" You mean you counted it ? " 

" No— numbered it. I took it all out of the bowl, 
and numbered every blessed lump, from one to sixty, 
in lead pencil. The next time the old lady answered 
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my bell she found the lumps laid out in rows on the 
table, and me standing in front of them in a state of 
righteous indignation. * Madam/ I said to her, * I 
observe that some of my sugar has disappeared. 
May I trouble you to assist me in looking for 
numbers 7, '18, 19, 25, 31, 40, 50, 52, and 57 ?'" 

They laughed ; the story was just good enough 
for that. Then Millie Timbrell told a story — the 
story of a landlady at Huddersfield who had re- 
fused to take her in, although her rooms were 
vacant. 

*' * Theatricals, aren't you ? ' she asked. * Yes/ I 
replied. ' Well/ she said, * I used to take in theatri- 
cals once, but never again so long as I live. The 
last theatricals I took in was four ballet-girls from 
the pantomime. And what did they do 7 In the 
middle of a Sunday afternoon, they stood in a row 
in front of the window in their ballet skirts, for all 
the world to look at. How do I know that you 
young ladies Won't do the same ? It's no use your 
promising that you won't, because I daren't believe 
you.' " 

Angela Clifton resented the story ; it was like a 
slap in the face to the one profession which excited 
her enthusiasm. But Millie Timbrell gloried in her 
story. 

" But I thought it awfully funny, dear. I never 
laughed so much in my life/' she said ; and the 
retort emphasised the difference between her point 
of view and Angela's. 
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For Millie, in short, acting was a business. On< 
became an actress — ^as one became a dressmaker or s 
shop girl — ^to make money. If it was better to be ar 
actress than a shop girl that was because one hac 
more admirers, more liberty, more fun. But Angela 
held that acting was an art — a thing worth doing foi 
its own sake, or, at least, for the sake of the praise 
and glory — the loud cheers from the gallery and the 
long notices in the papers. 

A business or an art ? For want of any more 
engrossing theme the point was argued out witli 
some vivacity. Chris Maddox suggested that ii 
might depend upon the salary; Millie Trimbrel 
maintained an unsympathetic silence ; Hectoi 
Burgoyne laid down the law. Certainly, he said 
acting was an art — ^perhaps the greatest of the arts- 
only a really great artist must always have an eye tc 
business. Otherwise what would become of hinG 
when he went into management ? As for himself 
he looked forward to the day when he would become 
an actor-manager, and have parts written specially tc 
fit him — parts in which all his entrances would be 
properly worked up to, and which would leave him 
in the centre of the stage whenever the curtain 

fell. He had ideas. Give him a chance and 

so forth, till Millie Timbrell interrupted cynically 
with — 

" My dear boy, there never was an actor who 
didn't talk like that." 

But the ball was set rolling, and the next thing 
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was a general confession of ambitions. Chris 
Maddox also had ideas ; he thought that some 
London theatres were very badly managed ; he 
knew perfectly well why there was never any money 
in certain houses. It was not the acting, but the 
management that was at fault. If he could get hold 
of a bit of money he would take an unlucky house 
like the Royalty, and show people — et cetera, et 
cetera. 

Angela next described how she saw herself in 
various other people's parts, and roughly sketched 
the ideal part in the ideal play in which she would 
most delight to figiu'e. It was the part of the woman 
who has sinned because she has loved and trusted, 
and is condemned to suffer out of all proportion 
to her deserts — who stands alone against the world 
when the past, which she had thought forgotten, is 
brought up against her — who dies tragically by her 
own hand, with the limelight thrown full upon her 
face. And more to the same purpose. 

**l could feel that," she cried, with enthusiasm, 
though, in very truth, nothing had ever happened in 
her life that in the least assisted her to feel it. Only 
she knew from experience that this was the sort of 
thing that made the gallery cry, when the actress 
looked too good and beautiful for such an early 
death. 

Then, last of all, came Millie Timbrell's turn — and 
Millie supplied the anti climax. She did not aim so 
high as Angela. Enough for her if some one would 

3 
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give her a decent part in comic opera. But not a 
boy's part. On that point she was very positive and 
very candid. 

'^ Girls gets more admirers in skirts than they get 
in tights and trunks/' was her admission, saluted 
with a sarcastic chorus of — 

"Oh! Millie I" 

So the serious debate ended in avowed frivolity, 
and they once more fluttered on to something else. 
This time it was — 

" Hear me my part, Chris, there's a dear boy." 

" All right, dear. Where is it?" 

" Here you are." 

And a very crumpled and rather dirty piece of 
manuscript was fished with effort out of Millie's 
pocket, and another picture was, so to say, thrown 
upon the screen. 

Millie was stretched out at ease upon the sofa, 
careless that her skirt was being crushed all out of 
shape, and that her little foot protruded, with the 
little slipper — rather an untidy little slipper — 
tumbling off. Chris sat beside her, holding the 
paper in his right hand, while his left arm lay, like 
a pillow, underneath her shoulders. Hector and 
Angela, drawing a little apart, conversed in whi spers, 
and Chris began reading out the cues. Something 
of this sort : — 

"... nice girl, Mary." 

" I'm sure it's very good of you to say so, sir." 

" . . pretty girl, Mary." 
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" Well, pVaps I am. Anyhow you needn't think that you're 
the first to teU me that." 

"... kiss, Mary." 

"I daresay you would, and so would lots of others. I 
wonder what you take me for. 

"... insist, Mary." 

"Then if you really want to kiss me, you'd better make 
haste and have done with it before the missus comes.*' 

And so forth, the kisses being given and taken 
as the stage directions ordered. The strolling 
players kissed each other as readily as children 
did, and often with as little meaning in their 
kisses. 

But it did not last long. Millie was soon tired. 
She snatched the manuscript from Chris, stuffed it 
back, more crumpled than ever, into her pocket, and 
announced that she was going to bed. 

'^ So am I," said Chris ; and he lifted her from the 
sofa, and led her off with his arm round her waist, 
and lingered with her on the way, until Hector 
shouted after them, in a deep and hollow voice that 
echoed down the corridor — 

''Be careful. Don't shock a respectable house- 
hold by spooning on the stairs." 

Then the picture shifted again, and it was his turn 
and Angela's to play a certain little comedy of their 
own, which they were wont to play from time to 
time, whenever they were in the mood for it. It 
was like this : — 

"Now, Angela," he called; and she stood up 
obediently and faced him. 
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He laid both his hands upon her shoulders, and 
drawing her towards him, gazed long and lingeringly 
into her eyes, just as when they played lovers' parts 
together on the stage. 

It was a very natural thing to do, for she was 
assuredly a very charming girl — ^the sort of girl who 
stimulates the imagination and makes men's fancy 
clothe her in all the qualities which they most 
admire in woman. So much at least the stage had 
done for her. Playing sympathetic parts, and play- 
ing them with enthusiasm, she had learnt to catch 
a certain reflection of them in her natural manner. 
It attracted, even if one half suspected that it was 
little more than pose. It would have attracted with- 
out the help of beauty. 

But Angela had beauty too. Her eyes, so large, 
deep, and blue, seemed eloquent of innocent yet 
earnest thought. One fancied that Saint Theresa 
must have had such eyes. Her hair, soft and 
luxuriant and long, shielded her forehead with a 
band of gleaming gold — ^a gold that caught the light 
and flashed it back, as burnished metal will. Her 
skin was soft and delicate ; the lips were not too 
thin ; the chin was square and dimpled. Her figure 
was good too, though somewhat slight, as is the 
rule with those whose nervous organisation is high- 
strung and sensitive. And Hector drew her close 
to him, and looked down into her blue eyes with 
all an ardent lover's passionate desire. 

It was only a comedy, though it did not look 
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like one; but they played it artistically, and even 
earnestly, so as to get the full pleasure out of the 
game of make-believe. This is how the dialogue 
ran : — 

" Angela, you are very beautiful to-night," Hector 
began. 

" Hector, you are very bold to-night," Angela 
replied. 

" More beautiful than ever, Angela." 

" More bold than ever. Hector." 

" But not too bold, my little sweetheart ? " 

" No, Hector, not too bold." 

'' And you will kiss me, Angela ? " 

"Yes, Hector^ you know that I will always kiss 
you." 

She cooed the words rather than spoke them, and 
he stooped and kissed her as tenderly as though the 
kiss sealed the promise of a life's devotion. She 
yielded her lips to him with perfect grace. To kiss 
gracefully for the mere pleasure of kissing was a 
habit that she had learnt upon the stage. 

It was a very delightful comedy to play — very 
delightful thus to take the pleasure of love-making 
while avoiding all its serious responsibilities. But 
it had its danger. The temptation to overstep the 
boundaries was always strong. They needed all 
their common sense to save them from doing the 
obvious thing, and getting married. 

So now — 

" Ah I Angela, if only we were married I " 
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with that end in view. Wherefore it was better, 
even though it was sometimes tantalising, to treat 
love-making merely as a pastime for the leisure 
hour, and to wait before taking any irrevocable 
step. 

That was their philosophy of life, and they were 
quite agreed about it. Only there were times, as 
to-night, when philosophy was very near to breaking 
down under the pressure of the senses, and it was 
not without a real effort of self-control that Hector 
said — 

"I suppose you're right, dear — I suppose you're 
right" 

Of course there was always a third way open to 
them. They lived in a world that was quite tolerant 
of unions less binding than that of marriage ; and 
Hector was quite sure that some day, and if it did 
not come to marriage, it would come to that. 

But not yet. The first step costs, and Angela had 
not been an actress long enough to take it with a 
light heart, and Hector himself had a vague fear 
that it might be inconveniently serious in its con- 
sequences. So they went back to their comedy 
without a word of further explanation. He put his 
arms round her again, and it was — 

" Dear Angela." 

" Dear Hector." 

" You will kiss me, Angela ? " 

" Of course I will kiss you. Hector." 

And so forth, locked in each other's arms, a 
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very picture of true lovers, until a voice of shrill 
remonstrance from the staircase interrupted them. 

" Now then, Angela," Millie Timbrell was calling. 
"Come along to bed. Surely you don't want to 
stop there spooning all night long?" 

Upon the whole, perhaps, it was not an inappro- 
priate curtain to their comedy. 
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CHAPTER III 



A THIRD glimpse — ^ glimpse of the day which 
Angela afterwards looked back upon as the great 
day of emancipation — ^a glimpse also, if one may so 
say, of an afternoon's debauch among tlie dramatic 
delights of London. 

The place, this time, was the office of Mr. Morton 
Mellowes, the theatrical agent, in the quiet street 
behind the Strand. Six months before, Angela 
Clifton had paid Mr. Mellowes five shillings for the 
privilege of having her name entered on his books. 
Since then, she had heard nothing from him ; her 
present engagement had been obtained without his 
help. But now he telegraphed : — 

" See me at once. Something for you if you can begin to 
rehearse immediately." 

And it so happened that the accident of a vacant 
date, for which it had been found impossible to hire 
a hall, left Angela free to spend a day in town. 

"I'll come with you," said Hector. "Ifs about 

time I looked up my agent too." 

as 
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So they travelled together, pursuing their comedy 
so far as to languishing glances at each other in the 
train, but parting hastily when they reached the 
terminus. Hector had friends whom he had pro- 
mised to see in the Marylebone Road. Angela 
wished to lose no time in obeying the summons of 
Mr. Morton Mellowes. But they arranged to meet 
again. 

** Half-past six, outside the Lyceum/' Hector said. 

" Half-past six," Angela repeated ; and having 
lunched in the railway refreshment room, on a glass 
of sherry and a bun, she called a cab and drove off, 
in all haste, to her destination. 

There was no need for hurry. She might just as 
well have lingered. She was still one of those 
unimportant persons upon whom, whether they 
have telegraphed to them or not, the agents impose 
a weary period of waiting in their antechambers. 
She had abundant leisure to inhale the dramatic 
atmosphere and taste its flavour. Coming from the 
country, she had only once before penetrated so 
near to the centre of dramatic things, and much of 
what she saw was new to her. 

Theatrical London began for her when the cab 
came down Wellington Street, leaving the ugly 
fa9ade of Covent Garden on the right. Other 
industries, no doubt, were being pursued with 
diligence in this neighbourhood ; but only the 
theatrical industry seemed to be prominently in 
evidence. The most conspicuous shops sold wigs. 
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and masks, and false beards, and stage armour, and 
uniforms, and make-up boxes; the largest notice- 
boards carried the names of theatrical newspapers ; 
innumerable windows made a display of theatrical 
cartoons. The most noticeable people, too, as she 
drew near to Bedford Street, were men whose over- 
flowing geniality proclaimed that their business was 
to amuse, who were much given to tilting their tall 
hats on the backs of their heads, talked together 
with animation, and converged on the Bodega; 
ladies, with unnaturally golden hair, in gaudy 
blouses and untidy skirts, hung about in groups 
at the doors of the minor agencies and dancing- 
schools ; they too went off, from time to time, in 
couples to the Bodega. As Angela walked up the 
broad stone stairs to Mr. Mellowes's office she met 
a lady, with unnaturally golden hair, dancing gaily 
down them. Middle aged and portly, she had \ 

nevertheless drawn her skirts up to her knees, and 
was outlining the steps of a minuet to celebrate her 
joy at obtaining an engagement to sing in comic 
opera. 

At the head of the stairs there was an open door 
with a large screen behind it. From behind the 
screen came a murmur — a tumult rather— of in- 
numerable voices. 

" Ah 1 yes, this is the way," Angela remembered, 
and walked in. 

The room was large and nondescript. There was 
something of the railway station waiting-room about 
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it, something of the office, something also of the 
drawing-room. Enormous photographs of celebrated 
actors and actresses hung upon the walls ; there were 
smaller portraits of less celebrated players; there 
were some framed testimonials from Mr. Mellowes's 
more contented clients, and some gaudy playbills. 
On the table lay copies of the Era, the Stage, the 
Theatre, the Pelican, and other theatrical periodicals. 
In spite of the profusion of sofas and easy chairs, 
there were not seats enough for all. Even when 
some of the crowd had perched themselves upon 
the arms of the chairs whose seats were occupied, 
there still remained others who were obliged to 
stand. And all talked at once. The multitudinous 
roar of voices never ceased. 

At the further end of the waiting-room a door 
communicated with a private office. At intervals of 
a few minutes it was opened, and some fortunate 
client was shown in. Or, perhaps, when the tumult 
threatened to pass all bounds, the secretary would 
call— 

" Not quite so loud, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please." 

It was a motley throng. Hardly any theatrical 
class, except the very highest, was unrepresented in 
it. There were prosperous actors whose gaiety sat 
upon them naturally, who nodded cheerily to a 
whole host of acquaintances; despondent actors, 
who affected to be gay though their .hearts were 
sick with hope deferred, and they were weighing the 
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chances of borrowing half-crowns. There were 
well-dressed people, loudly-dressed people, shabby 
people ; people who looked up with nervous anxiety 
whenever the door of the private office opened; 
people who were absolutely indifferent to the move- 
ments of the door, having only dropped in to gossip 
and to hear the news. 

Angela knew no one in the room, and at first no 
one took any notice of her. The clerk took her 
name in to Mr. Mellowes, and she took a chair that 
was suddenly vacated, and sat down to wait. In 
her picture hat and her best walking-dress, she 
looked a person of some consequence. Though it 
was a strain upon her purse, she knew the impor- 
tance of sometimes dressing so as to impress. 

The roar of talk went on continually all round 
her ; and presently she found herself in conversation 
with a neighbour — a shrivelled little old woman, v 

seemingly between fifty and sixty years of age, with 
a wrinkled, bloodless face, but kind eyes and a 
gentle, sympathetic voice. 

"You don't seem to have any friends here, my 
dear," the old lady said. "Is this the first time 
you've been here ? " 

" The second," Angela replied. 

" You're a beginner, then ? " 

"Not quite. I've been some months in the 
provinces." 

" With z gjCUyd company ? " 

" No ; only a fit-up." 
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" You don't really mean that, my dear I " 

The surprise was genuine; and Angela appre- 
ciated the compliment which it conveyed. Members 
of fit-up companies do not as a rule wear pictiure 
hats. Or, if they do, they are apt to look as though 
they had only borrowed them for the day. 

"Why shouldn't I really mean it?" Angela 
asked insinuatingly, and so obtained more flattery. 

" Well, my dear, I don't want to make you con- 
ceited, but you've got too much style for that sort of 
thing. With training, now, I shouldn't wonder if 
you got on very well indeed." 

'' Oh, I hope so, I hope so. It's the one thing I 
long for," said Angela, with the light of enthusiasm 
shining in her eyes. 

"You will, my dear — I'm sure you will — ^with 
proper training. But the training's important. So 
many good actresses are spoilt for want of training. 
You'll see that I've a right to speak when I tell you 
my name. I'm Mary Stern. You've heard of Mary 
Stern ? " 

Mary Stern, who had the theatre at Broadstairs, 
and filled the bill with pupils, who paid premiums 
instead of receiving salaries 1 Of course Angela had 
heard of her, and equally of course praise from her 
was welcome. Perhaps the praise was leading up 
to a practical proposal for a six months' course under 
her tuition ; but chance had it that Mary Stern was 
invited into Mr. Mellowes's private room before she 
had time to broach the subject. 
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" If ever you play at Broadstairs, come and look 
me up/' she said, as she went off, with a nod and a 
smile. 

The chair which she left empty was instantly 
taken by some one else — a rather pretty but tired, 
discontented-looking girl, in a shabby fur cape, who 
seemed to have a grievance against tiie world. She 
also talked with Angela, and her theory of the 
secret of theatrical success was very different from 
Miss Stern's. 

" You haven't managed to see Mellowes yet, dear, 
I suppose ?" she began. 

" Not yet," said Angela. 

" Have you been waiting long ? " 

" About three quarters of an hour." 

** Ah 1 well, I hope you'll have better luck than I 
have. Six days running have I come here all the 
way from the Marylebone Road, and never seen 
any one but the secretary with his 'Sorry there's 
nothing for you this morning. Miss Tarrant. Mr. 
Mellowes is very much engaged. Look in to- 
morrow, if you're passing.' " 

Angela expressed her sympathy, and Miss Amy 
Tarrant continued — 

"Still, I don't suppose I'm an exception. It's 
always like that unless you've got influence. Tell 
me, dear — have you got influence ? " 

" What sort of influence do you mean ? " Angela 
asked; and the other seemed to be astonished by 
her ignorance. 
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**A friend among the managers, dear," she ex- 
plained. *' Or, failing that, a rich gentleman who 
takes an interest in you." 

''No, I'm afraid I have no influence," Angela 
answered ; and Miss Tarrant summed up the situa- 
tion. 

" Then you won't get on — ^if s a hundred to one 
you won't get on." 

And she gossiped on, recounting how the in- 
fluence of Benjie Cohen, the financier, had procured 
for various girls their first speaking parts at the 
Gaiety, and how half the leading actresses at the 
leading London houses owed their fortunate posi- 
tion to the fact that actor-managers loved them 
better than they loved their wives. Genius itself 
seemed, in Miss Tarranf s opinion, to be procurable 
by influence. 

" Dear, you have been deceiving me. You must 
have influence/' she murmured ironically when, a 
minute later, the secretary announced that it was 
Miss Clifton's turn to be received in private 
audience by Mr. Morton Mellowes. 

Mr. Mellowes was a smart, dapper-looking man 
of seven- or eight-and-thirty, who did his best to 
seem a few years younger; a Jew in spite of his 
name ; well groomed, but inclined to be bald ; 
dressed in the extreme of the fashion. He wore a 
heavy gold watch-chain and a large diamond ring. 
His linen was spotless ; his silk hat was as resplen- 
dently glossy as a silk hat can be — ^perhaps that was 
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the reason why he kept it on in the presence of 
ladies. His manner was that of a man who has 
more business than he knows how to get through ; 
but his greeting was cordial enough. 

" How do you do, my dear ? How do you do ? 
Sit down on the sofa, won't you ? " 

For this theatrical office differed from merchants' 
offices in that a sofa, large, soft, luxurious, was, next 
to the big American-writing desk, its most con- 
spicuous article of furniture. 

" So you've really got something for me this time, 
Mr. Mellowes ? " Angela asked, after she had shaken 
hands with him. 

" Yes, I believe so. Let me see. Where are my 
memoranda ? " 

He fumbled hurriedly among disorderly piles of 
papers. Angela felt her importance rapidly increas- 
ing, and was encouraged to assert it audaciously by 
calling up a memory. 

" Only to think, Mr. Mellowes, that the first time 
I came to see you, you began by asking me whether 
I wanted to be a Dotty or a Lotty I" 

" Quite so, my dear, quite so," he answered, with- 
out looking up, hardly hearing what she said, and 
being much too busy to indulge in the bandying of 
idle words. 

'' And I replied, if you remember, that I wanted 
to be an artist." 

"Certainly, certainly, my dear. A very proper 
thing to say I " 

4 
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He was still sorting his papers, and paying no 
attention to her. She persisted. 

"And I meant it, Mr. Mellowes." 

"Of course, my dear, of course you meant it. 
But why do you keep worrying about that? I 
thought you'd come here to talk business." 

Then, having found the letter he was looking for, 
he went straight ahead with business and got 
through it^rapidly. A company was being organised 
for a long tour in the Midlands. They were to 
begin with "The Two Roses," and afterwards to 
produce a new play by a new author — a Mr. Otto 
Marsh. If the play succeeded in the provinces, it 
would probably be tried, in a small way, in town. 
One of the ladies had failed them at the last minute, 
and if Angela liked she could have the part. Otto 
Marsh had seen her somewhere in the country, and 
fancied her for it. The money was three pounds a 
week, and rehearsals began in three days' time at 
Leamington, 

"Marsh said he'd look in about this time," Mr. 
Mellowes added. " If he's here, I'll introduce you." 

The author was found, and Angela was favourably 
impressed by him. He looked as she felt that an 
author should look — ^tall and pale, with picturesque, 
dark, curly hair, and a dreamy, far-away look in his 
eyes. A little shy, perhaps, and not quite a gentle- 
man, but elaborately polite, with a politeness that 
contrasted pleasantly with the brusque bonhomie of 
Mr. Morton Mellowes. 
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He spoke of himself, but modestly. This was 
his first play, he told her. The manager by whom 
it had ibeen accepted had great hopes of it. At all 
events he said so. But of course a great deal 
would depend upon Miss Clifton. He was sure she 
would like her part and do justice to it. He had 
made^ a point of looking in for th6 pleasure of 
making her acquaintance, which he hoped to 
renew very shortly at Leamington. 

"And now," he concluded, "I suppose we 
mustn't waste any more of Mr. Mellowes' valuable 
time." 

So he withdrew, after a final compliment, and 
Angela followed, after a few words with Mr. 
Mellowes on the subject of his commission on her 
engagement. A difference in his nianner struck her. 
On the occasion of her first visit Mr. Mellowes had 
tried, with scanty ceremony, to make love to her. 
This time he shook hands in the ordinary course, 
with the air of a man incapable of harbouring such 
designs. The chief reason of the change probably 
was that he was busier now than then, but Angela 
took it as a tribute to her importance, and swept out 
through the antechamber like a queen. 

'* I can see you have influence, dear, though you 
won't confess," Amy Tarrant whispered to her as 
she went by. And Angela smiled triumphantly. 
Then getting out in the street again, she looked at 
her watch. " Half-past three. And Hector doesn't 
meet me till half-past six. Three hours." 
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But the three hours sped happily in luxurious 
meditation in which the thought of Hector played 
no part. She was at the heart of the capital of the 
dramatic world, and it was joy enough for her to 
walk its streets, to breathe its air, and to indulge in 
the day-dreams which it provoked. 

A matinie at the Vaudeville ! She gave her card 
at the box-office and passed in, and sat for an hour 
in the stalls. The performance was bad, and she 
paid little heed to it. But it was good to be there, 
recognising from their portraits the celebrities whose 
parts she envied, and wondering what this part that 
sl\p herself was presently to create would be. She 
pondered over it in a lost, dazed way, as people 
ponder when listening to music. 

A cup of tea at Gatti's ! This too was interesting ; 
for here there were more celebrities to be recognised 
in the crowd that babbled at the bar, preparing an 
appetite for dinner. And, last of all, a slow walk up 
the Strand 1 

The Strand ! It was to her what Fleet Street is 
to the country journalist, or Paternoster Row to the 
provincial poet. It was almost what Rome is to the 
devoted Catholic, or Mecca to the pious Moslem — 
the holy city of her solemn hopes. She was drawn 
to it as iron to the magnet, as the pilgrim to the 
shrine. All that was irrelevant there — all that was 
not theatrical — escaped her eyes. By unconscious 
process of selection she saw only the things that she 
had come to see. Even the shops did not exist for 
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her. But she paused at the porch of every theatre, 
and in the faces of the passers-by she seemed to 
read the whole kaleidoscopic story of the vicissitudes 
of the dramatic calling. 

" How wonderful I And how beautiful to be one 
of those who succeed I " 

For there were such a lot of theatrical people, so 
different and yet so much alike, giving the whole 
street a tone that was distinct and unmistakable I 
Actors of the new school, with shining silk hats, 
snowy collars and cufiFs, new ties of the newest 
mode, frock-coats, patent-leather boots as neat and 
trim as though they had just been unpacked from 
band-boxes; actors of the old school, in dirty collars, 
worn velveteen jackets, baggy trousers, and curious 
soft-felt hats perched picturesquely upon long and 
unkempt locks; young men, recent recruits from 
Kensington and the more fashionable suburbs, with 
pink and white complexions and a mincing style of 
speech ; old men, time-honoured veterans of the 
provincial boards, with loud voices, chins as blue as 
indigo, and faces like parchment — faces which when 
they spoke or laughed broke out into wrinkles, like 
a pond into which one throws a pebble. Girls, too, 
of every variety of face, and form, and dress — girls 
from the country, dressed anyhow, with old gloves, 
and buttons missing from their boots; girls with 
pale faces, girls with healthy faces, and girls with 
painted faces ; girls who hung about the corner of 
Catherine Street, making themselves very much at 
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home, hailing acquaintances in their shrillest tones ; 
girls who dressed neatly and quietly ; girls who had 
laid themselves out to make a toilette for the Strand, 
as others do for a garden-party or the Park, wearing 
enormous hats, carrying parasols with enormous 
handles, and sailing lightly and gracefully up the 
street as though they were part of a procession 
which the rest of the world had turned out to see. 

Angela herself, looking very charming in her 
picture hat, was of those who, with this proud mien, 
sailed rather than walked along the narrow northern 
pavement. But it was more an instinct with her 
than a conscious act. Though young men stared 
at her, she had no thought for them or for any one 
except herself. She was not living in the present 
but in the future — was imagining the day when she 
too would be acknowledged a great artist ; when, if 
people turned round curiously as she passed, it 
would be not to ask but to tell each other who she 
was ; when her photograph — a whole gallery of her 
photographs — would be exhibited in the windows 
of the Stereoscopic Company, and interviewers 
would humbly hang upon her words, inquiring how 
she liked her new part, and whether she rode a 
bicycle, and what, in her opinion, was the place of 
acting among the arts ? She opened her mind, in 
short, to every sanguine fancy as it came, and 
joyous emotions, some of them sublime and others 
less sublime, played upon her temperament as the 
forest wind on the i£olian harp. 
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In the end she stood still before the classic porch 
of the Lyceum, toying with her thoughts, intoxicated 
by her hopes, picturing the day when even that 
door would open before her triumphant progress. 
And then a voice suddenly saluted her, and brought 
her l)ack to the practical affairs of life. 

" So here you are at last, dear I I was beginning 
to think you were never coming I " 

It was Hector. She had kissed him, playing the 
usual comedy, the night before, and now, in her 
thoughts of her art and herself, she had almost 
forgotten his existence, and felt for the instant as 
though she were only meeting him by accident. 

" I'm so sorry I'm late. I'd quite forgotten what 
time it was," she said ; and Hector was so impatient 
to tell her his own news that he had no time to be 
angry. 

** Such luck, dear I " he exclaimed. 

"Tell me all about it." 

"A shop in the Old English Comedy Com- 
pany." 

For an engagement was always called a " shop " 
in those days of the early struggles of the strolling 
players. 

" Good money ? " Angela asked, descending to 
prose and practical things. 

" Not so bad. Three ten a week, and understudy 
the lead. Rehearsals to begin in a fortnight. Now 
tell me — ^what's your news ? " 

She told him, and he rejoiced with her, and even 
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invited her to dinner in celebration of their simul- 
taneous good fortune. 

" Where shall it be ? " she asked. 

"Gatti's, I suppose." 

Still chattering T>f their preferment, they strolled 
on slowly to the Adelphi Gallery and dined extra- 
vagantly. Hector ordered champagne, but even 
champagne did not make them sentimental or bring 
them back to their comedy of love-making. Ambi- 
tion was the note of the night for both of them. At 
first they talked of their ambitions and speculated 
aloud about their prospects. Then silence succeeded, 
and they lost themselves in separate reveries. The 
clatter of the diners all around them sounded in 
their ears like the roar of the applause of crowded 
houses, deadening every emotion save the desire to 
assume emotion, to impose it upon others whether 
they would or not, to sway mighty audiences to 
laughter, or tears, or fear, or pity by the magnetic 
influence of a single will. 

At one moment, indeed. Hector made the eflFort 
to be sentimental. 

" It's hard," he said, " to think that we can't have 
everything — that we can't succeed without having 
to go off different roads to do it." 

But this sort of talk made hardly any progress. 
The success was so much the more important matter 
of the two that it continued, in spite of the eSort, to 
occupy their minds. 

" Ah well I Some day, when we have both, suc- 
ceeded ! " 
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That was their high-water mark of sentiment that 
night, both of them feehng that anything more 
would be too obviously insincere. 



And here the curtain falls on our stray glimpses of 
the strolling players in the days when they were un- 
important, and faced no problems save the simple 
one of getting on in life. Six years have to pass 
before it lifts again — six years in which the things 
happened which paved the way for those other 
things of which the story tells. 



CHAPTER IV 

Six years afterwards — ^and things had happened. 
The problem of getting on in the world was practi- 
cally solved. If stage life contained any other 
problems, these might now present themselves with 
the certainty that they would receive attention. 

The six years had made a great difference to 
Angela, but the next six weeks promised to make a 
greater difference. She was cast for the principal 
part in Bruce Vaile's new play, "The Drab and 
the Scarlet," now on the eve of production at the 
Odeum. It was a great opportunity, and she knew 
it, and sat thinking about it in her new flat in 
Ridgmount Gardens, while the afternoon sun shone 
through the windows, making a ripple of golden 
laughter on her hair. 

It was a tiny flat on the third floor, but furnished 
tastefully and none too cheaply. The carpet of 
velvet pile was soft and pleasant to the tread. There 
were cushioned seats in the small bay window, a 
large, deep couch filling almost the whole of one of 
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the walls, low chairs of various designs, covered with 
plush of peacock blue, a small rosewood escritoire 
with perfumed notepaper of the latest fashion lying 
on it, a tall lamp of burnished copper with a shade 
of pale yellow silk, and several little side-tables 
covered with appropriate knick-knacks. There were 
plenty of flowers and plenty of photographs — above 
all, plenty of photographs — photographs framed and 
photographs unframed ; photographs of Angela 
Clifton herself in every part that she had ever 
played; photographs of all her friends — Hector 
Burgoyne, Chris Maddox, Millie Timbrell, and a 
host of others ; an interminable gallery of photo- 
graphs, with the donor's signature scrawled across 
the foot of each. Everything testified that the days 
of small things were over, and the days of great 
things beginning. 

An electric bell was head to ring, and a maid- 
servant came, bringing a card upon a salver. 

" A gentleman, miss," she reported. 

Angela picked up the card and read " Mr. Herbert 
Phillimore, the Kite." She glanced first at the 
mirror and then round the room, as though to 
assure herself that the stage was set and the cur- 
tain may be allowed to rise ; and being satisfied, 
" Show Mr. Phillimore in," she said, and the inter- 
viewer entered. 

He was a tall, good-looking young man, very little 
over twenty, fresh from Oxford, new to journalism, 
and quite unaccustomed to the society of actresses. 
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Consequently he was nervous, and Angela had to 
make haste and set him at his ease, and tell him 
that it really did not matter whether he tripped up 
on her mats and tumbled over her footstools or not. 

His nervousness, indeed, was very flattering to 
her. A few years since, if she and this young man 
had met, the nervousness would have been entirely on 
her side. She would have been conscious of social 
inferiority, and fearful of committing a solecism. 
Now she would overawe him, much as an arch- 
bishop may be supposed to overawe a curate. And 
all this because, instead of staying at home and 
living the respectable life of the lower middle classes, 
she had displayed herself at the theatres and been 
admired and begun to make a name. So great and 
mysterious is the power which the stage puts into 
the hands *of a woman who, by instinct, knows how 
to use it. But Angela had no wish to seem for- 
midable. Her nature was rather to be gracious, and 
the young man pleased her. 

" Won't you sit down," she asked, " and let me 
give you a cup of tea ? " 

" Thanks, awfully. Since I see you have it ready." 

The teapot, in fact, stood under a cosy at Angela's 
side, flanked by thin brown bread-and-butter, and 
tiny morsels of plum-cake. Herbert PhilUmore sat 
down on a fragile chair that almost cracked under 
his weight, and looked at her with a reverent admira- 
tion, trying to take stock of her. 

He guessed her age at twenty-five; she was, in 
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fact, exactly twenty-nine. There was no suspicion 
of a line anywhere on her face — nothing but a 
certain indefinable matimng of the complexion 
hinted vaguely at the march of time. Her form was 
as supple and lissome as when, six years before, she 
and Hector Burgoyne had played their comedy of 
love-making. The laughter still hovered, like 
summer lightning, about her mouth ; her eyes, by 
contrast, had acquired a deeper and more expressive 
pathos ; and she had, in an intense degree, the attri- 
bute that, in a certain degree, is common to almost 
all great actresses : that her whole person, her every 
movement, seemed to suggest an unfathomable 
capacity for passion — a flame that might be diffi- 
cult to light, but would blaze with inextinguishable 
force when kindled. The young man, looking at 
her, was first dazzled, and then troubled by sensa- 
tions which he had no time to analyse. 

Having eaten her plum-cake, however, he went 
on to interview her according to the formulae which 
he had learnt ; and she was very kind, and helped 
him over all the difficult places without at first per- 
ceiving that she was dazzling him. 

"Tell me just what you'd like me to say, you 
know," he began vaguely. " About your people, for 
instance ? " 

It is a delicate question, though the young man 
had not thought of it, in any calling in which the 
career is open to the talents. But Angela was ready 
with her answer. 
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" My people ? Well, my father belonged to a 
branch of the medical profession." 

He had been, in fact, a dentist — the sort of dentist 
who puts false teeth in his window and false adver- 
tisements in the local paper ; but Angela saw him, 
as she saw everything, through her temperament. 
The single word "doctor" went down, in pencil, 
on Herbert PhiUimore's shirt-cuff. Tlien- 

" Were you intended for the stage ? Or did you 
— er — ^run away from home ? " 

For he had read so many interviews in which 
theatrical celebrities had confessed to having begun 
by running away from home, that this too seemed 
a sort of formula. It was like asking an officer 
whether he had got into the army through Sandhurst 
or through the militia. 

Angela laughed. 

" It wasn't quite so bad as that," she said. " My 
parents didn't quite like the idea at first ; they thought 
theatres were such wicked, wicked places — at least 
they thought it was wicked to perform in them, 
though of course they saw no harm in looking on 
at the performances." 

" Ah yes I Just as it's all right to go into a shop 
and buy groceries, though it would never do to 
stand behind the counter and sell them." 

An analogy fraught witl) peril. If Angela Clifton 
had not risen to eminence on the stage she would 
have been on visiting terms with grocers' wives in 
the country. But Herbert Phillimore had no means 
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of knowing this, and Angela herself had happily 
forgotten it. 

" Just so," she said. " It was ridiculous, wasn't it ? 
But they were very good about it on the whole. 
When they saw that I was quite determined they 
gave way, and now they're quite proud of me, and 
have quite changed their minds about the theatre. 
I'm somebcAly to talk about, you see. When people 
speak to them of ' my boy at Oxford,' or ' my boy at 
Bart.'s,' they can cap it with ' my daughter at the 
Odeum.' " 

Not in every circle, perhaps, would it be accounted 
a greater distinction to have a daughter at the Odeum 
than to have a son at Oxford. But Angela had no 
means of knowing this, and Herbert Phillimore was 
falling under a spell which forced him to forget it. 

"I suppose you were always fascinated by the 
theatre — ^always wanted to be an actress, in spite of 
what people said ? " 

It was another formula, understood to be useful 
in stimulating reminiscences, and it found Angela 
enthusiastic. She poured out " copy." 

"Always, always. Even when I was quite a little 
mite, I remember, I used to stand on a chair in the 
nursery and recite my nursery rhymes. Then, when 
I was a little older, and was taken for the first time 
to the theatre, it was like the opening of a new world 
to me. If any one had asked me then what I thought 
heaven would be like, I should have answered, ' Like 
a theatre/ But 1 would sooner have gone to the 
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theatre than gone to heaven, all the same. Oh I 
how I enjoyed it I . Can't you picture me — a wee 
little thing of twelve or thereabouts, looking so nice 
and good in my pink h-ock, with a black velvet 
ribbon in my hair, sitting in the front row of the 
dress-circle, with my eyes wide, wide open, and my 
little heart full of envy of the golden-haired princess 
who looked so lovely as she slept in tlfe enchanted 
palace, awaitmg the coming of the brave and hand- 
some prince, who was^ to awake her with his kiss 
and make her his bri^ and live happily with her 
ever afterwards ? jpicture that, Mr. Phillimore, and 
you will have the picture of the day when my 
passion for the stage first laid its hold on me." 

Her eyes shone as the spoke, and her voice was 
soft and musical) with a subtle undertone of pathos, 
as though to hint, without saying it, that the years 
had taught her much — that she had lived and learnt 
that things were not what they seemed in fairy tales. 
The young man listened as to the melody of an 
incantation. A woman who could talk like that — ^a 
woman who, by the most trivial modulation of her 
voice, could so play on his emotions, and half hide 
and half reveal such tender depths of hidden feeling 
— ^what a difference between her and those empty- 
head girls whom he had been used to row down to 
Nuneham in the Eights Week, or dance with at 
subscription balls on Richmond Hill I 

" Go on, please ; go on," he urged. And Angela 
went on, according to the rules, and spoke of the 
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amateur theatricals in which she had taken part at 
home in aid of charities, and of the praise and 
encouragement which she had won, and of her 
final decision, to make herself a career upon the 
stage. 

" For it's only on the stage, you know, that we 
poor girls are allowed to have careers. There's no 
career for the governess or the lady companion. 
Think of it I If I hadn't had the courage to insist 
upon going on the stage I might at this hour have 
been a poor lady companion in a shabby black 
dress, reading the Bible aloud t% a bad-tempered 
old woman, instead of offering you afternoon tea 
and talking in this conceited way about myself." 

It was better and better. She had enterprise and 
coiuage and had yet remained a woman, with a 
woman's power to fascinate ! Really, she was very 
different from the girls of Richmond Hill 1 The 
formulae continued — 

" May I ask how you began ? " 

" Quite at the bottom of the ladder, I assure you. 
For six months or more I was in a fit-up company, 
visiting all sorts of absurd little country towns. It 
was hard work, of coiu^e, but I enjoyed it. I was 
very fortunate in my companions. No fewer than 
four of us have found our way to London since 
that time. Miss Timbrell, who's now at the Savoy, 
was with us for a long time ; so was Mr. Maddox, 
the stage manager of the Strand ; and so was Mr. 
Burgoyne himself. We little thought in those days 
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when we used to rehearse together and talk over 
our parts and try to help each other with them, that 
the time would ever come when we should be 
playing leads together at the Odeum," 

Not a word, of coursa^ of the little comedy which 
she and Hector used to play together. This was no 
matter of public interest, and a good deal of water 
had flowed under the bridge since then. 

" May I ask how it happened ? " 

" Quite unexpectedly. We hadn't seen very much 
of each other in thc5*meanwhile, though of course 
we had met ocOtsionally and always knew each 
other's whereabouts. I was partly in London and 
partly in the provinces. I created the part of 
Olga, you know, inr "The Lady from Siberia," 
and made rather a hit when the play was brought 
to town. Mr. Burgoyne was in the country for 
a long time, playing old English comedy, and 
didn't come to London till later. Then one" 
morning I had a letter from him to say that he 
had got the Odeum, and was going to produce 
Mr. Bruce Vaile's play, and thought there was 
a part in it that I should like." 

Here followed some material facts ; the fact, for 
example, that Mr. Burgoyne was not himself a 
capitalist, but that the theatre had been taken for 
him by Lady Bellamy, the wife of Sir Joseph 
Bellamy, the soap-boiler, by reason of her great 
faith in his talents. And then the interview turned 
upon Angela's new part — 
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"A great part in a great play. Isn't Mr. Bruce 
Vaile wonderful ? " 

" A strong part, I suppose ? " . 

This also according to th^ formula ; and Angela 
went on, wifli infinite music in her voice and 
infinite enthusiasm in her eyes, interpreting "The 
Drab and the Scarlet," and making even its banalities 
appear sublime. 

" Oh, yes, a strong part, I think, and with some 
splendid moments in it. Listen I It's the part of 
a woman who — ^who is unfortunate. Her life is 
blank, drab, monotonous — ^the life of a dependent — 
a life without any joy in it at all. But she feels that 
she was born to enjoy, that she has as much right 
to enjoy as any other woman ; and as it seems that 
the colour which is brought into other lives through 
marriage can only come into her life through 
sin, she sins. She sins, and is betrayed and 
deserted, and sinks low. Yet the day comes when 
she wins the honest love of an honest man, who, 
as she thinks, knows nothing of her past. Then 
there is a great struggle in her mind. She will not 
marry him because that would be to dishonour 
him in the eyes of other men. She will not tell him 
the truth, because she cannot bear to make herself 
so shameful in his eyes. So the end is that she 
resolves to take her own life without a word of 
explanation. But all the while, he knew the truth, 
and loved her so well that he had forgiven her 
without even telling her that he knew it. Oh I it is 
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a great play, a noble play. And my part in it is just 
the part that I have always longed to play — ^a part 
that I can feel ! " 

To hear her tell the story was almost as though 
one saw her play the part. The young man mused 
as he listened, and his eyes were dazzled more and 
more. 

What depths of tender sympathy ! What deso- 
lating sorrows must not have swept through her own 
life to teach her to feel so compassionately for 
others I How different — ^he always came back to 
this — ^from the correct and colourless girls one 
was expected to fall in love with in the fashionable 
suburbs I 

His task, however, was not yet finished. This 
was not to be an ordinary interview, but something 
of a " character study," as the hack phrase is. 

" Turn her inside out. Make her gas about her 
art, and, if she won't, gas labout it for her," had 
been the cynical direction of the Kiie^s editor, Mr. 
Alexis Broome. 

The cynicism was abominable, but the idea was 
good. What a chance was here of laying a worthy 
tribute of his admiration at her feet. If only she 
would say something that would give him the 
first hint -and help him to lay bare the beautiful 
secrets of her soul I 

And she did so ; for six years had not passed over 
her head in vain. She had not spent the whole 
of them in learning how to act. She had also 
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learnt how to be interviewed and had even thought 
a little — not, perhaps, like a philosopher, but as 
plain persons think, who sometimes get hold of 
new ideas and wonder modestly whether there is 
not something in them. 

Of one thing, for example, she was very sure : 
that acting was an excellent pursuit for women. 
For— 

" Everywhere else — don't you think ? — the woman 
who succeeds is the woman who has surrendered 
the womanliness and unsexed herself. Look at the 
lady doctors ; look at the high-school teachers — ^the 
head-mistresses, I mean. They're very clever, I 
suppose, ever so much cleverer than we poor 
actresses. But they're not " 

The interviewer understood. 

" No ; they're not the type one falls in love with," 
he interrupted, getting right away from formulae 
at last ; and Angela smiled upon him as she pro- 
ceeded — 

"Well, one can't afiFord to be unlovable or un- 
womanly on the stage. Tell me, now, can you 
picture any but a womanly woman — can you picture 
one of the lady doctors, for instance, or one of the 
head-mistresses of the high schools — ^pleasing you 
as Juliet, or Cordelia, or even as Portia or Rosa- 
lind ? " 

He could not, and he said so with enthusiasm. 
For here was the explanation of the subtle charm 
which troubled his senses in Angela's presence. 
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sccincd a burden, and everything loc 
gloomy, it was se) beautiful to escape 
and enter into another character a 
emotions that did not belong to you. 

" It's a wonderful relief, sometimes/ 
be taken away from one's own life HI 
Herbert Phillimore, watching her sad 
had grown sad of a sudden — idealised 
another point of view, as the wor 
suffered and been strong. 

" Only " she resumed, after a pai 

" Only ? " he echoed, looking up li 
his master, and feeling that now at 
about to give him the keynote of h 
study." 

She gave it with a puzzling look of d 
choly in her eyes. 

"Only I've sometimes wondered w 
isn't too absorbing a thing to be really 

" Too absorbing ! " 

"Ah ! you don't understand. How 
You're not a woman and you're i 
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" Interferes with it ? " 

'' Makes it less real, less intonse. One loses one- 
self in all sorts of imaginary emotions, and they 
wear one out, till in the end one's own life gets to 
be something of a make-believe. It may be only 
a fancy, but I've sometimes had the fancy. What 
do you think of it ? " 

What did he think of it ? It dazzled him, but did 
not convince. It seemed preposterous to suppose 
that this beautiful woman, whose every tone ^ and 
every gesture were eloquent of emotion ready to 
assert itself, was not alive and quivering with a 
sensibility to which the suburban girls were strangers. 
But she had given him the idea he wanted ; and he 
knew how to write his *' character study." 

"Sunlight and Limelight" — ^there was his title. 
Those who lived by limelight found their eyes 
dazed when they came to face the sunlight — there 
was the central thought for his wit to circle round. 
Acting was like dram-drinking : it cured pain, but 
only by deadening susceptibilities — there was his 
first analogy. He would develop the theme with 
elaborate care, and then would ridicule it; would 
represent it as refuted triumphantly in the very 
person of the speaker who had propounded it, whose 
whole being was so evidently compact of all worthy 
and sincere emotions, who only spoke as she did 
because her ideal of the emotional life was so 
exalted. 

In his enthusiasm he told her that he meant to 
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«6ay all this ; and she expressed a more or less 
hesitating approval^lf it. Greatly daring, he went 
on to add that no m$tn was likely to be deterred by 
her theory from falling in love with actresses ; and 
then she thought it well to make haste and tell him 
something which he clearly did not know. 

"You didn't know, then, that I was a married 
woman ? " 

He had not known it. This was his first plunge 
intathe inner circles of the theatre; and he was 
quite ignorant of the private liveswf its inhabitants. 
His astonishment — ^his pained astonishment — ^was 
patent in his face. 

" Yes," Angela repeated, "JJ am a married woman 
and a mother. My real name is Mrs. Otto Marsh." 

It ought to have been nothing more to him than 
an additional fact to be noted on his shirt-cuff, as 
a text for incidental commendation of the stage 
af a nursery of the domestic virtues. But it 
shocked him. It was such a drop to the com- 
monplace, after all their talk about art and the 
emotions, that she should speak to him of a 
husband. It gave him the feeling that he had 
made a fool of himself in wasting his enthusiasm 
on her. Her next confession brought him a ludi- 
crous sensation of relief. 

"We don't live together. We're very good 
friends, and we see each other every now and then, 
but we haven't lived together for three years or 
more. There were reasons why we couldn't." 
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That was better. A happy marriage would have 
seemed prosaic; but the thdight of an unhappy 
marriage clothed her in his eye& with more romantic 
attributes than ever. Rejoicing inwardly, he looked 
his sympathy with all decorum. 

He knew enough of the story of Otto Marsh, 
who had once called at*the Kite oflBce, 'to be sure 
that sympathy was called for. This man of brilliant 
parts but ill-regulated life, who had once in his life 
written a great play ; whom success had spoilt so 
that he had new since done anything; who had 
never lived cleanly since the doors of Boheaiia had 
been opened to him ; who hung around stage-doors 
and drinking-bars, talking of the things he meant to 
do instead of doing them; whose breath smelt of 
drink and whose brains were soddened by it ; whose 
friends spoke of him alternately with pity and 
contempt ; what wonder if such a woman as Angela 
Clifton found that there were reasons why it yps 
impossible to live with him 1 What wonder, too, 
if there was pathos in her eyes, and if her voice, 
at moments, seemed the voice of one who had 
sounded the whole gamut of human suffering 1 

For he was quite sure that she had sounded it — 
quite sure that she was mistaken when she told him 
that the stage life made the real life less intense. 

Her next words brought him back from his 
reverie. 

" But you mustn't put this in the interview, please. 
I'm afraid I've talked more than I meant to." 
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' '* Of course, of course," he assented. " You paid 
me a great complioMbt by talking to me so much ; 
but I quite understsmd that my interview has been 
with Miss Angela Clifton, not with Mrs. Otto 
Marsh." 

'* Thank you," she said, feeling that he had put it 
very prettily ; and a few lainutes afterwards he rose 
to go. 

He had a second appointment to keep that after- 
noon — ^an interview with Hector Burgoyne himself 
at the Odeum ; but his brain biusped with thoughts 
of Angela Clifton while he walked there. 

She^d not merely dazzled him. Without in the 
least knowing what she didf^^t had made him look 
at certain parts of life from an entirely new point of 
view. Ordinarily the thought that a woman had had 
her rpmance and given another man the Hrstfruits 
of jier beauty would have nipped the bud of his 
di^ire. " Damaged goods," he would have said to 
himself cynically, and passed by on the other side. 
But in Angela Clifton's case, he felt, this rule did not 
apply, and the thought of her past only added to her 
charm. One would no more be deterred by it from 
loving her than one would be hindered from taking 
public office by the reflection that the same office 
had been held by other men before. 

Was it her own individual charm that had worked 
this spell upon him ? Or was it the spell of the 
stage incarnate in her person ? That was a riddle 
which he did not ask himself, and he only knew that 
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he had come to interview and remained to fall in 
love — a thing which easily happens when a young 
man fresh from Oxford first meets an actress in the 
flesh. 

But, though she had promised him a seat for the 
first night and a card for the reception that was to 
take place afterwards, he was quite mistaken in 
supposing that she had pressed his hand at parting. 
She always pressed every one's hand to that extent. 
It was no more than the unconscious expression of 
her temperament* 



CHAPTER V 

Still dazzled by Angela Clifton, Herbert Phillimore 
went on to the Odeum and interviewed Hector 
Burgoyne, with whom he was accorded twenty 
minutes' hurried conversation in the business 
manager's office. 

" By way of being a gentleman," was the grudging 
phrase in which he summed him up. 

For Hector, as well as Angela, had improved 
since the days when he had travelled in the pro- 
vinces and played the mountebank for the amuse- 
ment of landladies and barmaids. He had adapted 
himself to his altered circumstances. His dress was 
more quiet than of old, his manner more subdued. 
He was painstakingly polite to representatives of the 
Press, listening deferentially to their opinions upon 
matters which they knew nothing whatever about. 
The one stagey habit which still clung to him rather 
obtrusively was that of jerking his head back and 
striking a sudden pose, as though he fancied he 
was being photographed and wished to look his 

best. 
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He did not gush about his art, however ; that was 
the great difference between him and Angela — a 
difference that disclosed itself in every sentence that 
he spoke. What to her had been " a noble play " 
was to him " a splendid show." Where she looked 
for an artistic triumph, his thoughts dwelt rather on 
the heavy advance booking and the prospect of 
seeing "three hundred pounds in the front of the 
house." It was a striking contrast, and it was 
accentuated when, taking an idea from his talk with 
the actress, the young man, somewhat nervously, 
asked the actor whether he found his art ab- 
sorbing. 

" Devilish absorbing, dear boy," was the answer. 
'* What with rehearsals every day, and swearing at 
the gasman and the stage-carpenters in the mean- 
time, I've never been so absorbed before in my 
life." 

It might have been a hint. Herbert Phillimore 
chose to take it as one, and said goodbye. The 
fascination of the stage was less in the business 
manager's office than it had been in Angela 
Clifton's drawing-room; and, having finished the 
brandy-and-soda which had been hospitably offered, 
he was glad enough to get out into the air 
again. 

" Nothing more you want me to tell you ? " the 
actor asked. 

" No, thank you ; I think I've got everything." 

** See you in front on the night, of course ? " 
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" Certainly." 

" And behind, after the show ? Always glad to 
see any one connected with the Kite." 

"Thanks. I shall be very pleased to come 
behind." 

" I'll send you a card. Goodbye. So pleased to 
have met you." 

So Herbert Phillimore went away, and, as he 
walked to his chambers in the Temple, faced this 
problem — 

" Why is it that a great actor never gives one the 
impression of being a great man ? " 

To which, so far as he was concerned, the answer 
doubtless was-- 

" Because a great actor is not a woman." 

But he did not know this, though if he had known 
it he might have worked it into his character study 
with excellent effect, and set a wild storm of indig- 
nation raging in the columns of the principal organs 
of theatrical opinion. Missing that opportunity, he 
merely ^Tote of Hector as of an agreeable, common- 
place person who had incidentally done this, that, 
and the other thing, while he extolled Angela as a 
woman whose beauty was genius, and to have had 
tea with whom was a liberal education ; with the 
result that when Alexis Broome read the two inter- 
views side by side in proof, he exclaimed, with a 
sardonic smile — 

"My dear Herbert, you are unconscious of the 
mischief you flave done. When the great man reads 
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this he will send for her and give her a fprtnighf s 
notice." 

But this was idle irony, for Hector was too good 
a man of business to do anything so foolish. Time 
enough to give way to petty jealousies if, when the 
night came, his leading lady really ^'played his 
head off" — a thing that was hardly likely to 
happen, seeing that he was an actor who had 
proved himself, and that he had cut the play about 
sufficiently to make sure that his part should over- 
shadow all the rest. * 

Let it be added that Angela, on her part, was 
quite unaware of the impression which she had 
made upon Herbert Phillimore, and quite innocent 
of any intention to exalt herself at Hector Bur- 
goyne's expense. So far as she had posed to the 
interviewer it was because pose was second nature 
to her. In her talk with him she had merely 
expanded, overflowed, accorded him little glimpses 
of her soul because it was so pleasant to talk about 
oneself to a sympathetic listener. 

But she was not, on the other hand, in love with 
Hector. She was his good friend ; she let him call 
her " dear " ; occasionally she might even let him 
kiss her. But that meant nothing — kissing was such 
an ordinary substitute for hand-shaking at. the 
theatres. The broken threads of the old comedy 
had never been really taken up ; there seemed less 
prospect than ever that that comedy would ever 
become a drama. When Hector heldJier in his 
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At the moment, moreover, her new 
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eleAric shock, and she lived, as it were 
She was not herself, but the puppet ^ 
Bruce Vaile, the playwright, pulled ; s 
though her real life were, for the time, 
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when other friumphs had been preparii 
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held her, driving out every other inters 
though things happened reminding her 
a real life if only she could recognise tt 

One afternoon, for example, retun 
rehearsal, she was reminded that she 
This telegram from her husband la 
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would ask for money, and she would gite it to 
him. It was one of the characteristics, she had dis- 
covered, of certain departments of stage life, that idle 
men took money from industrious women shame- 
lessly. But what matter ? He only asked for it 
when he really needed it, and she had enough to 
give away. It was not as if she hated him. Real 
life was not real enough for her to let her hate any 
one so long as she was left free to feel her part and 
to triumph unhindered in the artificial life, iipt 
was real life real enough to let her feel any awkward- 
ness in the prospect of this interview with the 
husband with whom she did not live. It was an 
episode that would pass and be forgotten as soon as 
it was over. That, as she had told Herbert Philli- 
more, was how the stage life made her look at 
things. 

The bell rang, and Otto Marsh came in. He 
looked at Angela doubtfully, as though wondering 
whether, under the circumstances, it would be 
proper to kiss her. Ultimately he compromised, 
taking her hand and holding it a moment longer 
than he would have held a stranger's hand. 

" Won't you sit down, Otto ? " she asked, quite 
sweetly. 

" Thank you, my dear," he answered, the term of 
endearment coming to his lips as naturally as though 
it were merely a formula of politeness. 

For there was no open and irremediable quarrel 
between them. They knew that they could not get 
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on together, but neither as yet had made a scandal 
and both accepted the situation. He had a great 
respect for her ; she was very sorry for him ; there 
was really no reason why they should call each 
other ugly names. 

" I look a wreck this morning, don't I ? " Otto 
added, and there was no denying that he spoke the 
truth. 

He did, indeed, in these days look a very pathetic 
oI;(ject. His hair had grown thin, his face pale, and 
his eyes puffy since he had fallen into dissipated 
ways. His linen, too, was soiled, his coat was 
stained with tobacco ash, his general appearance 
was uncared for. Yet, when he spoke, occasional 
flashes revealed him as a man of parts ; and 
that, perhaps, was the most pathetic circumstance 
of all. 

After a night of festivity he was now sober, and in 
a mood of maudlin penitence. Without waiting to 
be accused of anything, he reproached himself, 
and cried, and made inconsequent protestations 
of reform. And then he said — 

"Make haste and get me a brandy-and-soda, 
there's a dear." 

A singular beginning, perhaps, but Angela showed 
no astonishment. She mixed the drink for him, 
and under its influence his penitence acquired a 
certain flavour of geniality. The idea of reforma- 
tion presented itself to him in glowing colours. 
Yes, of course he would reform — not to-night, per- 
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haps, but very soon — one of these days, in fact. He 
knew he had made a damned fool of himself, but he 
wasn't so far gone that he couldn't pull himself 
together. A man with brains could always pull 
himself together if he made the effort. Did any- 
body doubt that he had brains ? Why, he would 
undertake to write a better play when he was drunk 
than a good many other people could when they 
were sober. And now 

"Thanks, yes. I'm a bit chippy to-day, and 
another brandy-and-soda won't hurt me." 

He helped himself this time, and went on talking 
while he drank. 

" By the way," he asked, '* how's Jessie getting on, 
and when are you going to let me come and see 
her ? " 

Jessie was the only child of the marriage — 3, 
golden-haired mite of five, who, being delicate, had 
been sent to stay with Angela's mother in the 
country. It was doubtless the best place for her 
for many reasons, though the recollection of her 
existence did more than anything else to make Otto 
Marsh prodigal of good resolutions which even, 
within certain limits, became translated into actions. 
When he visited her, as he did sometimes, his coat 
was always brushed and his breath never smelt of 
whisky. He had at least this virtue, that it would 
have broken his heart to think that Jessie knew 
about his vice, though he found it easier to hide it 
from her than to give it up. 
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" Never tell her/' he pleaded, as though he feared 
that Angela would hold him up to the little one as 
an awful example to illustrate a moral lesson. 
" Never tell her, and presently I'll pull myself 
together for Jessie's sake. And promise that you 
will let me come and see her soon." 

Angela promised. It was the obvious thing to 
do. She would make an appointment as soon as 
possible. Most likely Jessie would be coming back 
to her shortly, after the worry and excitement of the 
first night was over. 

The mention of the first night gave a fresh turn 
to his thoughts, and he began to speak about the 
theatres. Putting his hands on his knees, he leant 
forward eagerly and asked a question — 

" This man's play — ^what do you think of it ? Is 
it going to do anything ? " 

Angela shrugged her shoulders. 

" I don't know," she said. " I think so, but one's 
never sure beforehand." 

For this was hardly an occasion for expressing all 
the enthusiasm that she felt. Otto Marsh was not 
an interviewer but a rival playwright, prone to 
artistic jealousy; and artistic jealousy might so 
easily lead up to jealousy of another sort. Even as 
things were, the artistic jealousy was simmering 
within him. 

" Ah I well, my dear, you wait till my play is 
ready. One of these days, when there's time, I'll 
tell you all about it. Such a part in it for you, my 
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dear I I'm working at it now. Such a situation in 
the second act I I'm going home to think it out. 
Oh I you'll knock 'em, my dear ; you'll knock 'em." 

She mixed him a third brandy-and-soda, as 
though to tranquillise him and moderate his trans- 
ports. The strong drink began to arouse him to a 
strange enthusiasm, and he who a few minutes 
since had been reviling himself for his drunken 
habits, proceeded to defend them as the source and 
secret of his inspiration. 

" Do you suppose I drink because I like it ? No, 
no. If it was only for the taste of the stufiF I'd give 
it up to-morrow. But I need it. It brings me the 
great thoughts that I never get in any other way. 
In the morning I'm a wreck, with a headache. I 
can't work, I can't think, I can't do anything. But 
the night comes, and with the night come the drink 
— and the ideas. I'm like a man in a dream, and 
the room is peopled with my puppets. I sit and 
watch them ; they seem to ^vork out their destinies 
without any help. I have nothing to do but to note 
it all down on paper. And so the play moves. It 
moves slowly, but it is always moving. Every day 
brings me a little nearer. Presently it will be 
finished, and then they may say what they like 
about their Bruce Vailes and the rest, but they'll 
have to own that it was Otto Marsh who was the 
real man of genius all the time." 

A strange outburst truly — infinitely pathetic to 
listen to from the lips of a man who looked so 
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dissipated, so dirty, so uncared-for. Dramatic too, 
and almost convincing, when he wait on, support- 
ing himself with instances from Uteirary history, 
telling Carlyle's story of Schiller, who ruined his 
health with Rhenish wine because he could not 
produce his masterpieces in any other way. 
> " Perhaps it's killing me," he said, *' but if it is, I 
don't care. For the play comes out of it, and 
I'm only sacrificing the body on the altar of the 
soul." 

It was a bit of the drama of real life, and at 
certain hours Angela might have been moved by it. 
With a stage play stirring in her head she could 
only try to console him with a commonplace 
remark. 

" Poor boy 1 " she said kindly and almost caress- 
ingly. " Make haste and 6nish your play. I'm sure 
it will be great." 

And then, quite suddenly, something or other — 
some turn of her head or some inflexion of her 
voice — awoke in him a momentary revival of the 
old passionate desire which the drink, playing slow 
havoc with his nerves, appeared to have long since 
extinguished. He longed for the scent of her hair 
and the caressing warmth of her breath upon his 
cheek. To her husband^ as to Herbert Phillimore, 
she had become again the disturbing Aphrodite. 
Only his courage was so far gone from him that he 
could no longer dare to take her in his arms with 
the air of the triumphant lover. His drunkenness 
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had humbled him to that extent, and he could only 
threaten her with a triumph of his genius which 
should bring her penitent to his feet. 

" Yes, Angela, it will be great — it must and shall 
be great ; and you who pity me now and have given 
up believing in me, you will be glad to come back 
to me then, an^ proud to share my triumphs 
Remember, it was I who discovered you and made* 
you. But for me you might still be trapesing in 
the provinces to this very hour." 

It was not quite true. Yet there was a grain of 
truth in it — enough truth to make her always feel 
kindly towards him, in spite of everything. But the 
recollection could rouse her to no genuine emotion. 
It had all happened such a long time ago. It was 
like something out of a story-book that she did not 
particularly want to .^|^ because other things of 
more interest monopolised her mind. 

Otto, however, rose to his feet, feeling very much 
in earnest. His gait was unsteady ; his eyes were 
bleared and bloodshot; he looked a wreck — en- 
feebled, despicable, and dissolute. But there was a 
flicker of the old spirit, a ring of the old manliness, 
in his speech. 

' " It was the stage that gave you to me ; it was the 
stage that took you from, ^me ; and, by God I the 
stage shall bring you back to me." 

He advanced towards her as he spoke, his dull 
eyes lighted with a gleam of memory — ^the memory 
of the day when they had triumphed together and 
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fallen into each other's arms, each feeling that the 
great creator of a work of art tould find no more 
fitting bride than the woman whotxf he had taught 
to interpret his great creation to the world. It was 
an intoxicating recollection, and liis whole being 
seemed to be aflame with it ; he wanted to renew 
the past, which had come back to him so suddenly 
''and so vividly at the sight of Tier beauty unim- 
paired. But much water, and much also that was 
stronger than water, had flowed under the bridge 
since those days, and Angela, not rudely or unkindly, 
but as though a cruel necessity required it, waved 
him back with a gesture of her hand. 

It was enough. He was very docile — not one of 
those who are obstinate or violent in their cups — 
and he submitted to her will without a murmur, 
guarding only his hopes as a treasure which she 
must not take from him. 

" Not now, of course, not now. But some day — 
some day, soon — ^when the new play is finished. 
Ah I then you'll come to me. And Til make haste. 
I'm going home to write the second act." 

And he left her. Considering the circumstances 
their parting was almost sentimental. He had even 
forgotten to ask for money. But he did not write 
the second act that ni^t, for he happened to pass 
first Romano's and then Gatti's and then the Gaiety 
bar upon his way, and the temptation to talk about 
that second act, instead of writing it, was irre- 
sistible. 
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CHAPTER VI 

So Otto Marsh went, and in a few minutes it was as 
though he had vanished altogether h-om Angela's 
life. He belonged to the past — a past to which she 
was no more anxious to return than to the melo- 
dramas which she used to play in the provinces. 

It was not that she meant to be callous ; but the 
past was overshadowed by the greater importance 
of the present, and her mind quietly refused to 
dwell upon it for any length of time. She could 
not help it. The thing happened almost without 
her knowing that it happened. Taking up her part 
again she ceased to be herself, but became Bruce 
Vaile's puppet, the heroine of "The Drab and the 
Scarlet," the poor girl who hated monotony and 
must have colour in her life, though sin were the 
price to pay for it. For it was through these 
emotions, and not through her own, that the path 
to glory lay And then 

" Mr. Bruce Vaile," the maidservant announced, 
and the illustrious dramatist entered, greeting her 
with much e£Fusion and the words — 
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" Angela Clifton, how charming of you to admit 
me to this private chapel of the Arts I " 

She answered, in her most musical tones — 

" On the contrary, it is so good of you to come, 
as you promised, and help me to understand my 
part. It is such a beautiful part, and I want to be 
sure that I miss nothing in it" 

" Ah yes ; ah yes. I wapted to talk to you 
about it. When an author has lived so long with 
his puppets and knows them all as if they were his 
friends — ^knows so much more about them than he 
has been able to put on paper — he feels as though 
he could never suflBciently explain them. Above 
all, it is a joy to him to explain them to such an 
interpreter as Angela Clifton." 

" Then please sit down and talk, Mr. Vaile," she 
said ; and he disposed himself on the sofa in a 
striking attitude — his legs crossed, his elbows on his 
knee, his chin held pensively in his hand. 

There were those who denied that he was a 
man of genius ; but, at least in a woman's eyes, he 
looked one. He was rather short of stature, but of 
robust and powerful build, and the bronzed com- 
plexion of one who loved the open air. It was 
said, indeed, by the paragraph ists, that he composed 
his plays while taking long solitary walks on the 
Surrey hills or in the London parks ; and his 
appearance on these excursions, as at all times, was 
unique and impressive, almost amounting, accord- 
ing to some of the paragraphists, to an advertisement. 
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He wore a low, turn-down collar, displaying the 
brawny muscles of his throat, a flannel shirt with a 
turn-down collar, and a flowing tie of some con- 
spicuous hue ; for a walking-stick he carried a huge 
shepherd's crook of orange-wood ; his overcoat was 
a voluminous black Inverness cape that floated 
lightly after him upon the breeze ; his hat was of 
soft felt, broad-brimmed, low-crowned — 3, sombrero 
of a model which his hatter, by arrangement, sold 
to no one else. Removing it, he disclosed a head of 
yellow hair, rather thin, but long and wavy, brushed 
back, looking as though it could not wait to be 
parted, but must make haste to display his splendid 
breadth of brow. A man evidently of vigorous and 
abounding energy ; a man who took himself as seri- 
ously as the rest of the world takes iEschylus or 
Shakespeare ; a man, too, of sufficient force of will 
to impose this serious view of himself upon a good 
many of those who came in contact with him. 
Angela herself took Mr. Bruce Vaile very seriously. 

" It is so good of you to come and help me," she 
repeated. " Which is the scene that you are nervous 
about ? Shall I go through it with you ? " 

He answered with a speech, for he generally 
made speeches when he spoke. 

" Ah 1 you know, Angela Clifton ; you know, as 
well as I do, where the danger is. You realise, as 
well as I do, what is the moment when the success 
of my year's thought and work will be hanging in 
the balance — ^the moment when the creator can do 
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nothing, but must place all his fortunes in the hand 
of the interpreter." • 

He said it with the emphasis of the great preacher 
who is eaten up with zeal, dropping his voice to a 
whisper as the sentence ended. If it had been the 
fate of the world, instead of the fate of a play, that 
was at stake he could not have been more impressive. 
Angela hung upon his words. 

" Ah yes ! I begin to understand," she said. 
" You mean that scene in the second act where I 
am tempted " 

" Where you fall without being tempted. With- 
out being tempted, mind. Tjiough the scene is a 
transfer from nature, that is where the danger lies. 
Played in a certain way that scene will draw a laugh 
in the wrong place — a snigger from the lower Grub 
i Street in the front row of the stalls. Played as I 
mean you to play it " 

This with an eloquent gesture, followed by a 
pause. Her enthusiasm was commensurate with 
his own ; her eyes sparkled as she spoke almost 
impatiently — 

"But I feel the part. I've lived in it till I've 
made it a piece of myself. Listen, and tell me if 
this isn't how you want it played. Begin by reading 
it to me. I know the moment when I have to 
interrupt." 

A type- written copy of the play was in his pocket. 
He took it out, found the place, and began to read. 
His reading was graphic, theatrical, almost melo- 
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dramatic — ^the reading of a man wfio knew exactly 
how he intended every syllable to strike the ear. 
All the pauses were eloquently marked, and the 
stage directions indicated by vague gestures of the 
hand. Angela quietly lifted a chair and a low table 
on one side, to clear herself a little space, and at 
the proper instant took up the cue. 

She was lost in the rdle as completely as though 
the footlights burned in front of her and the lime- 
light shone on her from the wings ; her face reflected 
all the changing shades of its emotions — her voice 
expressed them. The doubt, the hesitation, the 
battle with self-respect, the dread of shame and the 
overwhelming need of joy — all the quickly alter- 
nating moods of the unhappy heroine who put off 
the drab to put on the scarlet — ^were rendered at 
the Master's bidding. It took her, perhaps, ten 
minutes to enact the scene, and then she ceased 
suddenly and sat down in her chair, and looked up 
humbly for the Master's criticism. 

" Excellent — excellent I " he said ; " only " 

Her look showed that she had expected that 
criticism could find no fault. 

"No, don't look disappointed," he hastened to 
add. " It is so nearly right, so much better than I 
had dared to hope. Only — ^well, let me try and 
show you what I mean." 

He indicated his corrections rather than explained 
them, suggesting a different gesture here, a different 
intonation there. She grasped his intentions with a 
quick intelligence. 
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" Ah 1 yes. I have it now. Begin to read it to 
me, gnd I'll try again." 

Once again she transformed herself into the 
puppet which the Master had created, and at last 
she had his full approval. 

" Bravo I bravo ! " he cried, clapping his hands 
and stamping his foot as though he were at the 
theatre. 

And then he rose, and stepped forward to her and 
took her hand in gratitude, and said — 

"Angela Clifton, you are an actress of genius. 
Play it like that, and the lower Grub Street will 
never dare to snigger, but will be content to hide 
its head for very shame and for fear lest honest 
men, with true hearts in their breasts, should arise 
and cast it into the nethermost depths of the sea." 

Then, as if exhausted by the mental stra,in, they 
both sank into seats in opposite corners of the 
room, and rested for a while before they spoke 
again. 

** You are wonderful — wonderful 1 " he repeated, 
hit voice throbbing and his eyes agleam with 
admiration. 

But it was admiration not for the woman but for 
the actress. They were artists — ^the creator and the 
interpreter — intent upon nothing more than the 
worthy presentation of a work of art which to both 
of them alike appeared sublime. In this absorbing 
task all sentiment of sex was lost. In his desire 
that Angela's beauty should serve to make his imagi- 
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nations tangible and give his inventions a con- 
vincing force, Bruce Vaile was as little moved by 
it in his own person as is the painter by the physical 
charms of the model who helps him to embody the 
ideal of Psyche, or Diana the Huntress, or Atalanta's 
race. Here at least, it seemed, was one man whom 
the disturbing Aphrodite was absolutely powerless 
to trouble. 

It had been just the same in the early days, when 
Otto Marsh, divining her latent possibilities, had 
begun to train and teach her. But Bruce Vaile filled 
the rdle of the artist for whom his own day-dreams 
were the only true realities with infinitely more 
dignity than Otto Marsh. His was the grand style, 
and he talked as Otto Marsh had never talked. He 
made another speech. 

" Wonderful — wonderful 1 " he said again, his long 
white fingers toying with his short, tawny beard. 
" You are a true interpreter, Angela Clifton. You 
have the gift, and you realise the supreme condition 
of its exercise. You do not assume a character, but 
you become it. It is as though you had nevecbfen 
yourself, had never known an emotion of your owp, 
but only those of this poor girl whom I imagined, 
who was so pure of heart and who only sinned 
because sin seemed the appointed path for her to 
the happiness which is the divine right of all." 

" I try my best to live in the part," said Angela 
earnestly. " It is the only way. If I did not live 
in it I should not know how to play it." 
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The dramatist approved, applauded, and supple- 
menttd what she said. 

"You do live in it. You live in it as though 
this imaginary life were the only life that you knew 
how to live. You live in it, I feel sure, at home as 
well as on the stage, in your sleep as well as in your 
waking hours." 

" Oh I yes, I dream of it. I dreamt of it last 

night," said Angela, catching the reflection of this 

enthusiasm, which seemed to be on an even higher 

level than her own, because it expressed itself so 

^ * readily in sounding phrases. " In fact," she added, 

^ . "1 dream of it almost every night." 

She dreamt of her part — of the part which he had 
created — and so, by inference, of him. So some men 
would have argued self-complacently. But not so 
Bruce Vaile. As an artist he was flattered, but as 
a man the flattery did not move him. He had 
graver things to think of than a woman's beauty, 
and he pursued his eulogies with the calm of a god 
to whom the storms and passions of real life were 
no.jnore than the movements of the pieces on a 
* chess-board. 

" Yes, yes. It is not only a part of your life ; for 
the hour, at least, it is your whole life. For you, 
at all events, have realised the first great law of the 
dramatic art." 

He paused, as it was his habit to pause before the 
utterance of a memorable phrase. Angela looked 
at him as though to assure him that she always 
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expected his deliberate utterances to be memorable. 
He said, extending a forefinger to draw attention to 
his words — 

"The great law of the dramatic art is chastity. 
The drama beyond everything else is chaste, and 
chastity is the supreme sacrifice which it requires 
from the dramatic artist." 

Angela opened her innocent eyes wide in her 
surprise. Perhaps there floated before them an 
inconsequent vision of Saint Anthony in the rdk of 
the jeune pretnier ; perhaps she was recalling the 
old story of the actor who was so indignant at 
the idea that his relations with the daughter of an 
alderman could have any bearing upon his rendering 
of the great rdles of the Elizabethan drama. One 
cannot say; it does not matter. Bruce Vaile did 
not stop to inquire what it was that puzzled her, but 
made haste to explain his seeming paradox. 

" Not chastity in the vulgar sense, of course. At 
least not necessarily. But chastity of the coldest 
and most scrupulous, in the sanse in which the 
artist understands it." * 

The blue eyes of the actress opened wider than 
ever, and the dramatic author proceeded with a 
further exposition. 

"Yes, chastity in the sense in which the artist 
understands it. A chastity, that is to say, of the 
emotions; a firm conviction that the emotions of 
the personal life are as nothing beside the emotions 
which the artist, by his gift of intuition, has dis- 
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covered ; a consequent indiflFerence to the passions 
whidi sway the ordinary man and woman ; a callous 
determination that such passions shall die away at 
the wings, not even the faintest echo of them being 
suffered to reach the centre of the stage." 

He was the first man who had ever talked to her 
like that. Other people had merely urged her, in 
much simpler language, to think of nothing but her 
part when she was playing it. Or, if they had risen 
to metaphor, they had merely bidden her " let her 
back hair down" in the passionate scenes. But 
) her answer showed that Bruce Vaile's ringing elo- 

quence had a very definite meaning for her. 

" Ah yes I I understand," she said. " You mean 
that the great artist must always remember that her 
proper place is in the centre of the stage." 

It was, at any rate, the obvious corollary of his 
words, and with a qualification he accepted it. 

"It is the ideal," he replied, "and you, Angela 
Clifton, have come nearer than any one whom I 
know to realising that ideal. You have perceived — 
I know it by the way in which you lose yourself in 
the interpretation of this creature of ? my brain — you 
have perceived, as every dramatic artist should, in 
what supreme sense the dramatic art is chaste." 

It was, so to say, his exit speech. Upon that note 
he left her to pursue such meditations as she chose ; 
and these, if indeed she meditated at all, were dis- 
ordered medley and confusion. 

Here was the contradiction. Talking carelessly 
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and effusively with Herbert Phillimore, she had 
deplored that the artificial life of the stage absorbed 
the artist to such a degree that the private life grew 
null and void, and the sensibility to pleasure or to 
pain was deadened. And now here came the Master 
— ^her latest master — ^telling her that the drama was, 
before ail things, chaste, and that the greatest glory 
of the dramatic artist was to know no passions of 
her own. 

Where was the truth, then ? She could not tell, 
and she did not take great pains to ask herself. It 
was a pretty problem, but it could wait. All that 
she knew for certain was that the Master had allotted 
her a great part in a noble play ; that this, for the 
present hour, was her real life, imperiously crowding 
out every other thought ; and that a certain mysteri- 
ous thrill of confidence assured her that she was on 
the eve of a signal triumph by which all other 
successes that she had ever made would be eclipsed. 
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CHAPTER VII 

A WHIRL of rehearsals and excitement followed. 
Nervousness alternated with confidence in the 
Odeum green-room ; and the nervousness was not 
surprising, seeing that at least three reputations 
were at stake. It was the great chance — to be 
muffed or made the most of. Neither Hector nor 
Angela had yet climbed high enough to be able to 
pooh-pooh failure. Bruce Vaile had only a single, 
and that a moderate, success behind him. 

Yet, contrary to custom, the author was the one 
man whose confidence seemed to know no bounds. 
Not his to spend the first night of his work of 
genius pacing nervously up and down the Thames 
Embankment, tortured by gloomy apprehensions. 
He would be sitting in his box, ready to be 
recognised, regretting only that the manners of the 
country forbade him to indicate the •psychological 
moment for applause, prepared to receive the proper 
tribute of admiration from the multitude and from 

his friends. In the meanwhile, wrapped in his 
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voluminous Inverness cape and holding aloft his 
huge shepherd's crook of orange-wood, he pervaded 
the Odeum, now stepping on to the stage to offer a 
suggestion, now climbing to the gallery to make sure 
that the players were making themselves heard there, 
now retiring to the business manager's ofiice to pour 
eloquent generalities into an interviewer's ear. His 
satisfaction with his play was absolute ; his faith in it 
was like that of a Hebrew prophet in his message ; 
his only anxiety was for its interpretation. 

"Angela Clifton," he said to his pupil, "if you 
interpret me correctly you will make your name;" 
and he had similar words of encouragement for all. 

Yet his zeal was tempered by discretion. Com- 
prehending the hard conditions of his art, he was 
always willing to lengthen or shorten a speech to 
emphasise an exit or an entrance, and he would 
cheerfully sacrifice a florid line if the voice of 
experience suggested that it would invite that 
eternal terror of the stage — 3. laugh in the wrong 
place. Sometimes, indeed, he offered to strike out 
lines upon his own account, so that even Hector 
Burgoyne, who, as a rule and on principle, regarded 
authors as inferior beings with a useful knack of 
"writing up to" men of greater genius than them- 
selves, admitted the usefulness of his assistance. 

"The fellow talks," he said, "like Jeremiah and 
John the Baptist rolled into one, but— damn it I — 
he's got the stuff in him, and he knows every move 
in the game." 
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Angela's enthusiasm was even greater, because it 
was hedged about by no such reservation. Since 
Bruce Vaile had created the character in which she 
lived, and moved, and had her being, it was almost, 
for the moment, as though he had created her. He 
was a sublime figure in her eyes. It seemed but 
natural that his appearance, his gestures, and his 
phrases should be those of an emissary of the Divine 
Architect of the universe, charged with the adequate 
expression upon earth of the eternal truths of 
heaven. And this whether he spoke about his own 
play or about the dramatic art in general. He was 
the seer who had passed behind the veil, and come 
back with the great discovery that the dramatic art 
was chaste. But after all the nature of his discovery 
was the merest detail. Whatever it had been his 
inspired and commanding manner would have made 
it great. The Great Mogul spoke and it was well. 
If he had announced that the dramatic art was before 
all things non-moral, and that the great dramatic 
artist must be, before all things, immoral, Angela 
would still have been unable to rid herself of the 
holy sense that she was listening to a revelation 
from on high. 

It seemed but natural, too, that compliment from 
such a man should present itself in the guise of 
patronage, should be in the key of "Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord ! " And so, in the fulness of time, it 
happened. For the days passed, and 
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"Angela Clifton, I have made you and I con- 
gratulate you. Angela Clifton, you have interpreted 
me, and I am proud of you." 

Those were the first words that saluted her ear 
after the curtain had dropped, for the last time, to a 
roar of rapturous applause, and she was able to forget 
that she was the imaginary woman, the fabrication of 
the Master's brain, who had sinned and suffered, and 
could remember that she was the real woman whose 
praise the critics were already hurrying home to 
trumpet to the world. The words thrilled her 
infinitely more than if they had been words of 
humble flattery and abject adoration. 

For the play had succeeded beyond her wildest 
hopes, and the principal triumph had been hers 
All London was there — ^all that little London, that is 
to say, to which first nights at the Odeum are func- 
tions of a solemnity hardly less than that of the first 
communion to the pious Catholic. The usual peers 
and peeresses, the usual baronets and knights, the 
usual lawyers and physicians, the usual painters and 
men of letters, the usual critics. His Serene High- 
ness the Duke of Dusseldorf-am-Rhein ; Sir Julius 
and Lady Breul, from Harley Street, where they 
held the bridge that links society with the stage ; Dr. 
Tuberville Jones, the great gynaecologist, also from 
Harley Street, the famous physician who always 
refused to take fees from actresses ; Benjie Cohen, 
the financier, who had lived down the Armageddon 
scandal ; General Sir Leopold Craig, V.C., who had 
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done prodigies of valour in the Soudan ; the Earl of 
Richborough, white-haired and venerable to look at, 
but reputed to have squandered a larger fortune in 
buying the love of actresses than any other living 
man ; Sir Joseph Bellamy, the alderman, vulgar and 
insignificant ; Lady Bellamy, his wife, a fine woman, 
glittering with precious stones ; the Reverend Paul 
Devine, sitting between her and Mrs. Starling, 
whom men called the Grandmother of the Drama, 
and who had long since retired from the active 
service of the stage ; Miss Mary Stern, who had 
run up from Broadstairs ; Stornoway, who went 
everywhere and knew everybody ; Morton Mellowes, 
the dramatic agent, who was drawing commissions 
from more than half the players in the company; 
Duncan Deane, whose latest psychological study 
Alexis Broome was proposing to dramatise as a 
farcical comedy for the Globe. 

There is the list, more or less as it appeared in the 
next day's evening papers ; and in the presence of 
this great gathering Angela had won the triumph 
for which she had worked so hard. 

It had declared itself gradually, for the first act 
left the issue doubtful ; but that was in the nature of 
things. At the end of the first act of a serious play 
the audience has not yet had time to grasp the 
author's point of view. Bruce Vaile was not per- 
turbed to see the critics' judgment in suspense. But 
he felt that the players might need to be comforted 
and encouraged. So he left his box and went behind 
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to cheer them with his confidence even. "Courage, 
Angela Clifton— courage," he said. " Forget every- 
thing else. Play it as your heart has taught you 
how to play it, and the hearts of all these people 
will go out to you." 

It was like the voice of a prophet of God predict- 
ing the triumph of righteousness, and it stirred 
Angela like the sound of a trumpet. When her 
call came, she went on to the stage like a woman 
in a trance, hardly knowing what she did, yet doing 
everything that she had learnt to do, and threw a 
spell upon the house — a spell that never lifted till 
the curtain fell. The critics — ^the Lower Grub Street, 
as Bruce Vaile had called them in his pride — were 
her obedient, humble servants, calling heaven to 
witness to her genius and his. 

In a tiny room, high up near the roof, in Fleet 
Street, Clifford Drake, of the Daily Satellite, was 
pouring out fluent eulogies as fast as his quill could 
run over the paper, pausing neither to unravel his 
metaphors nor to correct his grammar. 

" We have here," he wrote, " no servile watering- 
down of the puerile improprieties of France, and 
which have so long surfeited our English stage, 
binding it hand and foot to an unhealthy tradition 
which threatened to swamp it altogether. On the 
contrary, we have strong meat for English men and 
women — ^a powerful lesson enforced by a consum- 
mate mastery of technique — a veritable revival, under 
the glowing auspices of a great actor-manager^ of the 
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brightest days in the history of our drama. The 
house was spellbound; and when the spell was 
lifted strong men strode into the Strand, thinking, 
thinking, thinking ! Tom Robertson himself, if we 
could — as, alas I we cannot — ^recall his spirit from 
the vasty deep to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon " 

And so forth, through a column and a half of 
large print. Even Alexis Broome, of the Kite, was 
preparing praise after his fashion. 

" Mr. Bruce Vaile is decidedly a man of genius. 
He knows his limitations, he knows his public, and 
he knows the tricks of his trade. He has dressed 
the commonplace in the cast-off clothes of the 
sublime, and trotted out the suggestive to enforce a 
moral which would not disgrace a copy-book. This 
is much, but he has done more. He has discovered 
Miss Angela Clifton." 

This they wrote, or were about to write, in their 
enthusiasm ; while Angela was lost in a whirl of 
tumultuous emotions, dazed by the glare of the foot- 
lights, deafened by the roaring of the crowd, hardly 
knowing where she was or what she did. She was 
faintly aware that Hector Burgoyne was taking her 
by the hand and leading her before the curtain, that 
she bowed, that enormous bouquets were handed up 
to her from the orchestra, that she was led back to 
bow a second time, a third time. She was aware, 
too, dimly, as though in a dream, that the cry of 
"Author! Author!" filled the house, until Bruce 
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Vaile stepped on to the stage and waved his hand 
imperiously for silence. He was making a speech — 
talking to all these people in the same noble language 
in which he talked to her — now raising his voice, 
now dropping it to a whisper, with the confidence 
of the practised orator. Odd fragments of his 
sentences rang, without conveying any definite 
meaning, in her ears — " . . . the man of the world 
• • • the men in the street • . • the higher morality 
. . . the great heart . . . the Bible . . . the Daily 
Telegraph." She knew that the people were cheering 
nearly as heartily as at her own appearance ; and 
then the cheers died slowly away, and it was like 
waking from a long trance when she perceived the 
Master who had designed this triumph shaking both 
her hands at once, and exclaiming — 

"Angela Clifton, I have made you and I con- 
gratulate you. Angela Clifton, you have interpreted 
me, and I am proud of you." 

Nor had she time to gather her thoughts together 
and make a fitting answer before Hector Burgoyne 
burst in upon them, slapping the Master on the 
back, and congratulating him on the material 
aspects of his triumph. 

" Three hundred and fifty pounds in the front of 
the house, my boy ! " 

The great nervous strain was over, and the hour 
of the reaction had begun. 



CHAPTER VIII 



The hour of the reaction — of the unbending of 
the bow — of the slow but sure resumption of the 
individual life I 

It came, attended by every circumstance of proud 
pomp and enervating luxury. The stage was set for 
the banquet, and heavy with the fragrance of great 
banks of hothouse flowers — orchids and peonies, 
tiger-lilies, palms, and ferns, and myrtles. The 
voluptuous strains of the orchestra were mingled 
with the grateful gurgle of champagne. The best- 
dressed women in London swept the soft Moorish 
carpet with their silk and satin trains ; and amid the 
confusion of tongues the single note of flattery 
asserted itself, loud and clear. The feast was for 
Angela, before all things else, a feast of praise. 

" There, Angela Clifton," said Bruce Vaile. " Art 
has triumphed, and you may stand like a queen to 
receive the homage of your subjects." 

He left her, and moved away to obtain from 

other flatterers his own share of the evening's 
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homage, while Angela stood in her place to accept 
the tributes which flowed in upon her from every 
hand. 

There was flattery from all, and the Grandmother 
of the Drama appropriately led the way. Despite 
her sixty years she tripped up to Angela with the 
agile grace of a schoolgirl, and threw her arms about 
her neck and dropped a tear upon her shoulder. 

^* There, dear," she said. " Forgive me if I can't 
find words to praise you. This will show you how 
happy your success has made me." 

And a little knot of fashionable women and 
distinguished men looked on, full of admiration 
for the unselfishness of actresses who were so quick 
to recognise each other's merits. 

Then other flatterers followed in quick sequence. 
Herbert Phillimore sought Angela out, with 
humility, and offered his praise with the air of one 
who feared that he intruded. 

" It was marvellous 1 " he said. " You make me 
feel almost too unimportant to dare even to thank 
you for it." 

But Angela was gracious, said that he must call 
some Sunday afternoon, and let him depart once 
more under the erroneous impression that she had 
squeezed his hand. 

Then came Stornoway, imploring Angela's pre- 
sence at his next At-Home, where she would meet 
all sorts of people whom she ought to know ; closely 
followed by Duncan Deane, who declared that if 
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ever he wrote a play it would be in the hope of 
seeing her in the leading r6le, because he believed 
that she was the only actress in London capable of 
understanding such a play as he proposed to write. 
And then came others — ^a long, an almost inter- 
minable procession. Lady Bellamy was patronising ; 
Sir Joseph Bellamy was dazzled ; Lady Breul hoped 
to see Angela in Harley Street and to have the 
privilege of making a friend of her ; Norman Vine, 
of the Alpine Club, who generally at this season 
was risking his neck on the Swiss snow peaks, 
declared that she reconciled him to civilisation ; 
Mr. Benjamin Cohen avowed that her performance 
realised his notion of fun without vulgarity ; the 
Earl of Richborough, gallant and full of remote and 
vague reminiscences, compared her to Helen Faucit, 
Rachel, and Fanny Kemble. Last, but not least. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of Dusseldorf-am- 
Rhein commended her in stately phrases with a 
curious foreign accent. 

Thus the reaction began ; and as the night 
advanced and the small hours began to sound, 
there was still a Babel of tongues, and a blaze of 
colour, and a murmur of music, lulling the senses 
to tranquillity. The scene was a shifting medley like 
the patterns of the kaleidoscope; but here and 
there a little picture, so to say, disengaged itself, 
and a snatch of conversation, emerging from the 
uproar, reached Angela's ears, assuring her that the 
triumph of a work of art could not arrest the 
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progress of the world, but that the comedies and 
tragedies of real life went marching on regardless 
of it. 

The picture of Amy Tarrant, for example — the 
same Amy Tarrant whom she had met, six yeai's 
before, in the dramatic agent's antechamber. 

Amy Tarrant, then so discontented, looked bright 
and cheerful now. The days of the shabby fur 
cape were over, and she had rings with real gems in 
them on her fingers. But she still remembered her 
talk with Angela in the waiting-room, and recalled 
it with a laugh. 

" I've got influence now, dear," she said, as she 
passed by. " That's how I come to be here." 

And she nodded significantly in the direction of 
Dr. Tuberville Jones, who was turning round to 
look for her. 

The picture, next, of Millie Timbrell, now playing 
small parts at the Savoy, who had driven on to the 
Odeum as soon as her own night's work was over. 

Millie, pretty as ever and much better dressed 
than of old, was lying back in a low chair near the 
wings, displaying, as usual, a considerable amount of 
stocking. Bending down and talking to her were 
General Sir Leopold Craig, V.C., and his son. 
Lieutenant Craig of the Seventeenth Lancers, both 
exceedingly demonstrative in their attentions. The 
General had taken her fan from her and was fanning 
her with it ; the Lieutenant was rendering the same 
service with his programme. Chris Maddox, left 
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desolate, was standing at a little distance glaring 
at them. 

" Damn these toffs 1 " he was muttering. " They're 
always taking a chap's best girl away without saying 
so much as ' if you please/ or ' by your leave.' " 

The picture of Benjie Cohen. He was rushing 
about as though engaged in a game of hide-and- 
seek. 

" Where's Flossie Glyndale ? Has anybody seen 
Flossie Glyndale ? " he asked. " Ah I there she is I" 

And he rushed off to rescue her from the custody 
of Alexis Broome. 

The picture of Hector Burgoyne, — but this was 
a little complicated. There was Lady Bellamy 
trying to monopolise him with proprietorial airs ; 
there was Sir Joseph Bellamy, now trying to get 
in a word and now trying not to be angry because 
no one attended to anything that he said ; there 
were two or three satellites of no particular account ; 
and finally there was Miss Mabel Craig, two-and- 
twenty, stage-struck, a distinguished luminary of 
the private theatricals of the Primrose League. Her 
eyes were fixed, in an ecstasy of admiration, on the 
actor-manager, who looked strikingly handsome in 
his evening dress and held his head in the poise of 
a man who is well aware of his importance. 

" Ah, yes, Miss Craig," he was saying, " I under- 
stand your wish to go on the stage. I sympathise 
with it. In the old times, of course, the stage was 
hardly possible for a lady. But things have changed 
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SO much. The profession is no longer what it used 
to be — what it was even a few years ago. And 
with your talents — I feel sure that you have great 
talents " 

At which point General Craig, having accepted 
Millie Timbrell's hint that she wanted to be left 
alone with the Lancer, happened to come up and 
overhear. 

" Great talents I Who's got great talents ? They 
don't run in our family, Mr. Burgoyne, so you 
mustn't try to turn my daughter's head by flattering 
her," he said ; and insisted upon taking Miss Mabel 
Craig home with him at the very earliest opportunity. 

Then, last of all, the picture of Angela's husband. 
Otto Marsh 1 

For he too was in the theatre. He often met his 
wife at great functions of this kind, and at the 
banning of the evening he had even congratulated 
her and passed his comment on the play. 

" Tricky, very tricky. It'll take, though it's awful 
clap-trap. Wait till I've finished my new play. 
There's something like a part for you 1 " 

But now Otto Marsh was inspired by the 
champagne, his hair tumbled, the solitaire in his 
shirt-front broken, the bow of his white tie drifting 
towards his ear, his walk beginning to be unsteady. 
He did not seek the company of noble or dis- 
tinguished persons, but only that of actors and 
actresses; and whether he spoke to Miss Mary 
Stern, or Chris Maddox, or the Grandmother of the 
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Drama herself, the theme of his conversation was 
the same. To all alike he talked of the new play 
that he was writing, sketched its leading situations, 
described its leading characters, or had advice upon 
little details, such as whether this or that personage 
should be called "John" or "Thomas," and in- 
variably ended upon the old refrain — 

" Such a part for you my dear I" (or my boy, as it 
might be). " Such a part for you I Take my word 
for it, you'll knock 'em I " 

Angela saw him ; his was, in fact, the last of the 
pictures that disengaged themselves to make an 
impression on her mind. But the impression went 
for very little. She was so used to it ; so many newer 
and more vehement impressions were actively at 
work upon the mind. It was so much simpler not to 
think of painful things. When all the world opened 
its arms to her as Angela Clifton, why force herself 
to remember that she was Mrs. Otto Marsh ? She 
had no wish to be unkind to Otto or to do him any 
wrong. It was merely that it was hard to think of 
him as a person who concerned her. He belonged 
to the past — such a distant past, as it seemed — ^the 
present was so very absorbing. 

A voice at her elbow. It was, Bruce Vaile — ^the 
Master returning to his pupil — the creator drawn by 
his sense of the fitness of things to enjoy his 
triumph by the side of the interpreter. He claimed 
her as though he thought she had been waiting 
for him. 
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" This heat I — this noise I " he said. " Let us 
find some place where it is cool and quiet." 

"Thank you," she replied, and took his arm 
without further words. 

It was the first time that she had taken it. When 
they had met before it had been as though they 
were dwelling in the clouds with the shadow of an 
unfinished work of art floating between them and for- 
bidding intimacy. But art had had its triumph, and 
this was the hour of the reaction for both of them 
alike. The touch of the pupil's hand quickened the 
Master's pulse. He yielded to the reaction, rejoicing 
to descend from the clouds and become a mere 
man, with a mere man's feeling for a woman's 
beauty. 

" Let us go this way," he said ; and led her oflF 
the stage, up staircases and along passages, where 
the electric light blazed brilliantly and other strayed 
revellers roamed seeking for seclusion, until they 
reached the second tier of boxes, far removed from 
the buzz and tumult of the crowd. 

They entered one of them, and when Bruce Vaile 
had closed the door and drawn the lx>lt so that no 
amorous couples might enter to interrupt their talk, 
they sat down and rested their elbows on the soft 
plush cushions and leant forward to survey the 
scene. 

A striking scene, thus contemplated from above I 
Up there, they were in the shadow — almost at the 
point where the shadow was lost in the dark. In the 
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gallery they saw repellent gloom, and the mouth of 
the pit was black. In the dress circle the light 
began to declare itself ; it was brighter in the stalls, 
whither groups from the stage had overflowed ; tixe 
stage itself was a perfect blaze of light — 3, glare that 
almost killed the colours. One could distinguish 
everything, even to the shining shoulders of the 
women and the jewels in their hair ; one could even 
pick out little comedies of flirtation playing in the 
remote corners. And the murmur of three hundred 
voices floated upwards, and the band played the 
long, pitiful wail of the Intermezzo of ^'Cavaileria 
Rusticana." Bruce Vaile seemed to be moved by it. 

" Listen, Angela," he said. " Does it not express 
the very luxury of woe ? " 

As though to support her troubled spirit through 
the stress and storm, he passed his arm round 
her waist and drew her nearer to him. 

But there was something else to be observed. 
He drew her attention to it, giving rein to his 
eloquence with an enthusiasm which seemed to 
express something more eager than the pure joy of 
the artist wrapt in the contemplation of a picturesque 
effect. 

** Yes, listen and look. The music speaks to us of 
the luxury of woe, and the whole house is full of 
the luxury of love." 

He had taken her hand by this time, and letting 
him hold it she followed his glance, and saw that 
it was even as he said. The flirtations on the stage 
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were nothing, though even these looked more like 
actual love-making than the flirtations that one sees 
in drawing-rooms. But in the boxes — ^there, indeed, 
one saw nothing but what the Master called the 
luxury of love. In every box one saw it, and saw 
nothing else. Lieutenant Craig, of the Seventeenth 
Lancers, was bending down and kissing Millie 
Timbrell in the gloom of one ; in the innermost 
recesses of another Dr. Tuberville Jones, the 
eminent gynaecologist, had his arm round Amy 
Tarranf s neck, and toyed with her hair with all 
the passionate playfulness of youth ; Flossie Glyn- 
dale, definitely escaped from the clutches of Benjie 
Cohen, was in a third, her pretty head resting upon 
the shoulder of Alexis Broome. In every box, in 
short, only half hidden by the curtains, the couples 
kissed and cooed, while the voluptuous music never 
ceased to play for their encouragement. 

Yet again the Master rang the changes on his 
phrase. 

" The music of woe, and their reply to it is love. 
For they know that only love can triumph over 
woe. Who would not love on such a night as 
this?" 

And in an instant his arms were round her, and 
he had drawn her into the shadow and was kissing 
her passionately on the lips. 

The love, it might well be, was as artificial as 
the woe — ^born, like the woe, of the excitement, 
the music, and the limelight. But it was also as 
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luxurious ; and this was the hour of the reaction. 
Angela abandoned herself to the luxury, and 
returned the kisses. 

'' Let me— let me " 

" No, no. I won't, I can't." 

" But to-morrow ? — ^what time may I come to you 
to-morrow ? " 

'* Come when you like, dear. No, no. Not when 
you like, but come at three." 

So he had triumphed, without even the need of 
pleading — had stormed the citadel at the first 
assault. It was as though the interpreter felt that 
the fitness of things required her to give herself, 
with joy, to the creator. For a space she lay 
voluptuously in his arms ; but at last, as the hour 
was growing late, they had to go. Once more she 
took his arm, and they passed down through the 
passages and crossed the stage, where the crowd 
had long since begun to thin. The last person 
whom they saw there was Otto Marsh. 

The champagne had, more than ever, made him a 
wreck and a laughing-stock. The bow of his white 
tie had worked its way round to the back of his 
neck ; wine stains were on his shirt-front and 
cigarette ash was on his waistcoat ; he tumbled 
when he tried to walk. Discreet friends were 
seeking a chance to bundle him into a cab and 
send him home. But Otto was hard to move. He 
had just buttonholed His Serene Highness the Duke 
of Dusseldorf-am-Rhein, whom he had mistaken for 
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an actor, and to whom he was talking confidentially 
of his play. 

Rapping the Duke familiarly on the chest, he 
said — 

" Such a part for you, my boy I — such a part for 
you." 

And then, wagging his forefinger encouragingly 
before his eyes — 

''Don't you make any mistake about it. You'll 
knock 'em." 

Angela paused involuntarily and shuddered, 
while Bruce Vaile lifted his eyebrows in serene 
disdain. 

" Who is this extraordinary person ? " he inquired. 

"It's only my husband. Please take me away," 
Angela answered, with a clutch at his elbow that 
seemed to appeal for sympathy. 

" Poor girl I poor girl I " said the Master, stroking 
her hand caressingly. 

And then — 

"To-morrow at three, dear. If only it were 
to-night I " 

Alas 1 for the art that was to be, before all things, 
chaste. 



CHAPTER IX 

During the next days, therefore, Angela loved the 
Master and was loved by him. It was a limelight 
love — a love that could only have grown up in a 
theatre, even as certain plants and flowers can only 
bloom in the artificial atmosphere of the hothouse. 
And one of the differences between sunlight and 
limelight is that the limelight may go out, to be 
rekindled by another hand, while sunlight never 
really ceases, though it may sometimes seem to be 
obscured. Yet the limelight love brought joy with 
it while it lasted. 

In that wonderful way of his the Master explained 
the intensity of the delight they found in it. 

" Art," he said, " spiritualises the senses. For a 
space it absorbs us, requiring us to sacrifice our- 
selves altogether to its ends, to make surrender of 
the individual life. But when the ends of art have 
triumphed, the individual life is given back to us, 
and we enjoy far more than those who have never 

made the sacrifice." 
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Whatever the reason, there was, at least, no doubt 
that they enjoyed. 

" You mean," Angela asked, " that, to begin with, 
we only thought of the play, and now we only think 
of each other ? " 

"Yes, darling, that is what it comes to," he 
answered, content to kiss her and to leave the 
coining of further phrases to some future time. 

Hers was, indeed, the truer as well as the simpler 
way of putting it. The intense strain was over. 
Learning to play the part was one thing ; playing it 
was quite another — ^was, in fact, merely a mechanical 
exercise, claiming close attention while it lasted, 
but leaving the mind free when it was over. She 
had not even her reputation to consider. That 
could neither rise or drop until the bill was changed. 
So, as she always saw things through her tempera- 
ment, her tone altered when people talked to her 
about her art. 

Among others there was Herbert Phillimore, who 
sat at her feet as humbly as she sat at the Master's, 
and asked her whether the imaginary sorrows of 
her part did not work painful havoc on her soul. 

" Dear, innocent lx)y," she said, " if I really felt all 
these terrible things every night of my life, how 
could I live at all ? My hair would turn grey. I 
should be old and wrinkled. But look ! My hair 
is golden and I have no wrinkles yet." 

The boy, remembering how he himself broke 
down if he tried to read any moving passage from a 
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favourite book — ^how he could never recall how 
Colonel Newcome said " Adsum " without feeling a 
lump rising in his throat — ^would not believe her. 

" Yet even if you don't feel it all as a part of your 
own life, surely it must mean something to you. If 
it left you quite cold and callous you couldn't play 
it as you do." 

With a woman she might have kept up her 
cynicism ; but she would not go out of her way to 
shatter the ideal which a young man had formed of 
her. 

''Ah well 1 in a certain sense I suppose I do 
always feel it," she replied. " Not consciously, 
perhaps, but in the effect it has upon me after- 
wards." 

" Tell me what it is you feel," he asked reverently, 
as one who prayed to be allowed to pass behind the 
veil and enter upon holy ground. 

" But there is nothing to tell, dear, innocent boy," 
she answered, "or hardly anything. It leaves me 
tired — ^as though I had left a little of myself behind. 
I feel that I need rest, relaxation, enjoyment, to 
recover it." 

And the boy was relieved and his eyes continued 
to be dazzled. He felt, more than ever, that Angela 
moved on a higher emotional plane than the silly 
little suburban girl to whom he had accidentally got 
engaged while sitting out the lancers in the conser- 
vatory at a subscription dance on Richmond Hill ; 
he perceived that the day was coming when he 
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would have to find a way out of that engagement. 
And Angela on her part, though she gave him no 
intentional encouragement, found a certain charm 
in the frank nafveti of his adoration. It was not 
the commanding charm of the Master, but it was 
none the less a charm. When he left her this time 
he was quite certain that she had squeezed his hand. 

"Yes," she said, unconsciously borrowing from 
the Master's mind, ''after the tension comes the 
reaction, and it is at the time of the reaction that 
one enjoys." 

Enjoyment, moreover, at this period of her career 
was more plentiful than it had ever been before. 
She lived in a whirl of it, just as a little earlier she 
had lived in a whirl of excitement and rehearsals. 
Society opened its doors to her; she was made 
welcome in a world which, in her girlhood, she had 
only contemplated, worshipfully, from afar. Stor- 
nowa/s parties were only one stage upon the 
journey. Lady Breul's At-Homes only paved the 
way to others. She shone at garden parties in 
dresses designed in Bond Street. On Sundays there 
were picnics on the river. She would be one of a 
merry party voyaging in an electric launch from 
Maidenhead to Henley ; or she would ride a bicycle ; 
or Bruce Vaile, in cool white flannels with a crimson 
sash round his waist and his broad sombrero tilted 
to the back of his head, would row her pompously 
from Teddington to Hampton Court. 

Under such conditions the London season ran 
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its course. Whispers of the Master's assiduous 
attentions got abroad, but did not harm Angela in 
the world's opinion. There was no open scandal ; 
nothing was known for certain. The fact that she 
always appeared in society without her husband 
caused no censorious comment. Not every one 
knew that she had a husband, and to those who 
did know it never occurred to include him in their 
invitations. For the rest, she was an actress, and 
actresses were allowed a certain license, so that it 
was only properly piquant that such reports, always 
provided that they were not too definite, should 
hover round her name. As Lady Breul said — 

" If one believed everything that one heard about 
actresses it would be impossible to invite them to 
one's house, and so many men who hate parties can 
be got to come to Harley Street to meet them." 

Moreover, Angela had at least laid the solid 
foundation of a virtuous renown by her attitude 
towards the Earl of Richborough. 

This white-haired veteran of gallant adventure 
had begun by offering jewellery as a tribute to her 
talents. She had accepted the jewellery, in the 
spirit in which a queen will accept a present from 
her humblest subject; but when the donor ex- 
plained, with all possible delicacy and courteous 
consideration for her feelings, to what proposals 
the presents were the prelude, she turned upon him, 
and declaimed her indignation in the manner of an 
injured heroine of tragedy. 
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What was it, then, that he wanted ? Did he want 
her husband to divorce her so that he might be free 
to marry her ? And when he admitted that this was 
not his meaning, that he had not looked so far ahead 
but was only ambitious of immediate favours, the 
vials of her wrath were opened. 

" What have you to oflFer me ? " she asked scorn- 
fully. "Money? Thank Heaven, I can earn all 
the money that I need. Jewels ? I have plenty of 
them. Take back your miserable baubles. Love ? 
Look at yourself in the glass, and consider whether 
that is a gift likely to reconcile me to a scandal that 
would justify any decent woman in slamming her 
door in my face 1 " 

That was the story as Angela told it, with flashing 
eyes and quivering voice, to Lady Breul, and as 
Lady Breul repeated it to sympathetic friends. Alexis 
Broome got hold of it, and chaffed the Earl of 
Richborough, with thinly veiled sarcasms, in the 
Kite. Upon the whole it was a story which stood 
its heroine in good stead, tending to silence the 
voice of other gossip and to establish her position 
in Harley Street upon a sound and satisfactory basis. 

Angela, however, was in Harley Street rather than 
of it. The greater part of her time was passed in a 
world where the standards were less exacting and 
censorious, and she took no high moral tone when 
Millie Timbrell came to her with confessions of her 
little love affair with Lieutenant Craig of the Seven- 
teenth Lancers. 
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"But I always thought, dear," was her only 
protest, " that it was Chris Maddox that you were 
in love with." 

" Poor old Chris I " said Millie, with genuine pity 
in her voice. 

" Then wasn't it true, dear ? Or have you fallen 
out with Chris ? Or " 

Millie explained — 

" He's a good sort, Chris — an awfully good sort, 
if only he wasn't so jealous. But he isn't like 
Charlie; he doesn't know how to make love like 
Charlie. I'll own I wasn't in love with Charlie to 
begin with. I only thought it was nice to be taken 
out to supper, and rush him for rings and bracelets. 
But he was so good about it. He didn't seem to 
mind being rushed ; and he's so different from the 
sort of men one meets on the stage ; and— well 
there, I'm in love with him, and I don't care for 
Chris any more." 

This time it was Angela who said "Poor old 
Chris!" while Millie continued to explain. 

"I think it's because Charlie's a gentleman and 
Chris isn't. You see, I'm not properly a lady. If I 
hadn't been an actress I should probably have been 
a barmaid, or something of that sort; and until I 
came to London, six months ago, I'd never met a 
gentleman of Charlie's sort. It makes a difference 
to a girl when any one like Charlie makes love to 
her. Men in one's own position all get to seem 
vulgar after that." 
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Angela did not argue the point. It was a tragedy 
that only belonged to the lower levels of the stage, 
and she had no experience to bring to bear upon it. 
Bruce Vaile attracted her not because he had the 
manners of a gentleman, but because he had the 
manners of a genius. 

Millie added — 

" I don't think Charlie takes me seriously. I don't 
suppose he means to marry me ; he's never said so. 
It can only end one way. But he's good to me and 
I'm in love with him, so there's nothing more to be 
said." 

It was, no doubt, a very deplorable fatalism, but 
Angela spoke no word of reproach or warning ; she 
only repeated — 

" Poor old Chris ! No wonder he hasn't been 
looking very cheerful lately." 

And Millie changed the subject, moved on by a 
natural association of ideas. 

"It's all very well to talk about me and Chris. 
But how about you and Hector ? You always used 
to spoon." 

For Millie, at all events, still clung to a good 
many of the vulgar words which she had learnt in 
early life. It was a home-thrust too, but Angela 
laughed it off. 

" Did we ? " she said. " I daresay. But that was 
a long time ago. All sorts of things have happened 
since." 

But the truth was that Hector still made love to 
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her to a certain extent, except when he was jealous 
of her applause, even after the advent of the Master. 
She tolerated it because it was a casual sort of love- 
making that was understood to mean nothing, to 
lead to nothing, and to interfere with nothing. The 
conditions of stage life together were favourable to 
that sort of love-making ; and the French phrase, qa 
se passe en families perhaps expressed the situation. 

'' Hector's much too important a person for that 
sort of thing nowadays, Millie," she added, and 
Millie recognised that what she said was sarcasm 
covering a hidden meaning. 

'' I don't doubt he thinks himself very important," 
she said crudely, echoing the sarcasm in order that 
it might be explained. 

" He's got to be quite wrapped up in one idea." 

"Yes, dear?" 

" Ever since the production of * The Drab and the 
Scarlet ' he's been able to think of nothing but the 
elevation of the stage." 

They laughed together. The great actor-manager's 
desire to leave the stage more aristocratic than he 
found it was beginning to be one of the esoteric 
jokes of the profession. He had been interviewed 
on the subject, and had announced that he did not 
see why actors should not be gentlemen by Act of 
Parliament, like solicitors, or why the President of 
the Actor's Benevolent Fund should not, ex officio^ 
occupy the same position in society as the President 
of* the Royal Academy and the Royal College of 
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Surgeons. To all appearance he was directing his 
own life with the view of bringing about this great 
result. Avoiding, as far as possible, the company of 
actors and actresses, or at all events consorting only 
with the greatest of them, never frequenting the 
Green Room Club or exhibiting himself in the 
Strand, he made it clear that he felt most at home 
with knights and baronets, colonels and majors, 
Queen's Counsel and fashionable physicians. Angela 
went on — 

" Hector means to elevate the stage more than it 
has ever been elevated yet, by making an aristocratic 
marriage." 

They laughed again, feeling that the laugh was on 
their side. They knew that it was the most ordinary 
thing in the world for an actress to marry a noble- 
man, whereas unions between actors and noblemen's 
daughters were not by any means so frequent. Alexis 
Broome had pointed this out in the Kite, adding 
satirically — 

"The nearest approach was made by the actor 
who seduced the alderman's daughter ; but that, of 
course, is another story." 

Then the general naturally led up to the par- 
ticular, and Angela asked Millie if she could keep a 
secret. 

" Of course I can," said Millie, " quite as well as 
you. Who is it?" 

Angela, as a matter of fact, did not know in the 
least. She had only observed and suspected and 
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inferred. But she whispered mj^sterioasly, as one 
having authority. 

" Miss Mabel Craig — ^the General's daughter." 

" What 1 My Charlie's sister ? " 

" The same." 

''She won't look at him," said Millie, who felt 
that it was now her turn to speak as one having 
authority. 

For Millie, at all events, harboured no illusions 
about the social importance of the stage, and did 
not see things crookedly through an imaginative 
temperament. 

" On the contrary, she is always looking at him," 
said Angela. 

" Pooh 1 " replied Millie, who refused to be dazzled 
by Hector Burgoyne, because she had known him 
when he was nobody, and who had a supreme con- 
tempt for stage-struck damsels who regarded promi- 
nent actors as more heroic figures than cavalry officers. 

"She'll soon get over it," she added, and the 
subject dropped. 

For it was not a subject that particularly interested 
either of them, except in so far as gossip is always 
interesting. Lieutenant Craig was not likely to take 
Millie more seriously because Miss Mabel Craig was 
stage-struck, so Millie was indifferent to the state of 
her affections. As for Angela, her own love affair 
was quite enough for her. Except for the pleasure 
of talking scandal, she did not want to concern 
Herself with Hector's heart. 
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She loved the Masteri and she was sure that she 
would always love him. Because the limelight was 
blazing high for the moment, she believed that it 
would so blaze for ever. He had captured her 
imagination, and it is difficult by limelight to dis- 
tinguish between the imagination and the heart. 
So Angela had many months of absorbing and 
intoxicating joy. 

Bruce Vaile made love, as he rehearsed his plays, 
as, in fact, he did everything in life, in the grand 
style. His passion never reduced him to simplicity ; 
he always clothed it in splendid phrases and rendered 
it with ^schylaean force. Tension, and not rest, was 
its keynote. But Angela delighted in the tension, 
and rejoiced to be lifted to the clouds and made the 
partner of the colossal conceptions of the Master's 
mind at the hour when they were most impressive 
because they were without form and void. She 
always hung upon his words, even though she could 
not always follow his ideas. 

Nor was the Master's passion the less because she 
was not his intellectual equal. So long as she was 
intelligent enough to approve, he did not ask her 
to be intelligent enough to criticise. Was she not a 
beautiful woman who not only bowed down before 
his genius, but also, when he wished it, twined her 
arms about his neck? The touch of earth was 
the ideal complement of the touch of heaven. It 
was glorious to be the devout lover ; it was 
glorious to be the great high priest. But to te 
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both these things at once was bliss unspeakable 
indeed. 

With his arm round Angela's waist, but in an 
attitude which, in Other respects, recalled the infant 
Christ teaching the doctors in the Temple, he ex- 
pounded his inspirations as they came to him. 

" The Equator I " he exclaimed, in awestruck 
tones. "The supreme scene is at the Equator. 
Is there not something grandiose, something 
colossal, in the mere thought of the Equator ? " 

It seemed so when he spoke of it. It seemed 
even a holy privilege to be on intimate terms with 
one who had so realised the majesty of the equator 
and yet remained a man, sensible to the fascination 
of a woman's beauty. He continued, with large, 
vague gestures, and a light in his eyes as of fire from 
heaven. 

" Picture the lost sinner wandering through the 
world. He has sinned against the light, and his 
faith has left him, and he has no hope for the 
redemption of his soul. And then he comes to the 
Equator, to the desert with its mirages and its 
immensities. He is alone with Nature, and he, the 
outcast and the atheist, feels that it would be good 
to stay for ever in the desert, to become a hermit 
and a holy man." 

Thus he spoke, and Angela listened reverently, as 
though he had subdued her with an hypnotic spell. 
She even forgot at this period to remember that there 
dould be no part for her in such a scene as that. 
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At other times he spoke to her of their relations to 
each other and of their limelight love, defending it 
against the imaginary censures of an unintelligent, 
brutal world. And always in the noble language of 
one who expected the world to listen to his words. 

"Fear nothing, Angela. Follow the instincts of 
your soul. There is a Higher Chastity as surely as 
there is a Higher Law; and the teaching of the 
Higher Chastity is that, though pleasure be a mere 
will-o'-the-wisp that man may only run after to his 
peril, such enduring happiness as ours belongs, by 
Divine right, to all those who, after storm and stress 
and trouble, have attained to piu*ity of heart." 

What did it all mean ? Little enough, perhaps. A 
precis-writer might have been puzzled to separate 
the sense from the froth ; and Angela, most surely, 
could not do so. Subtle distinctions between 
pleasure and happiness were quite beyond her 
range. The gospel of the Master was summed up 
for her in the one word "enjoy." And she enjoyed. 

" It is wonderful to hear you talk like that," she 
said. " And oh 1 it is good to be in love." 

And then she put her arms again about his neck 
and rested her head upon his shoulder, and for a 
space he was the devout lover, resting from phrases 
and content with the satisfaction of the natural man 
to whom a beautiful woman has given herself with- 
out reserve. 

And so the days and the weeks and the months 
went by. The landmarks of the London sea%pn 
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were passed, like milestones on a road, but mile- 
stones which they did not pause to count — Epsom, 
Ascot, Henley, Goodwood, Cowes. The limelight 
blazed. Nothing happened whether in their outward 
or their inward lives to impede or divert the current 
of their passion. They had laid themselves out to 
enjoy, and they enjoyed. 

But nothing is really fixed and stationary in human 
life. The water is always flowing under the bridge ; 
and the water that flows by limelight is more often 
than not a somewhat rapid stream. 




CHAPTER X 



The water was flowing under the bridge. At first it 
flowed slowly, and afterwards it flowed fast. But 
it was always flowing, though some time had to pass 
before those who dallied on the bridge woke up to 
be conscious of its flow. 

So far as externals went, nothing in the least out 
of the common was happening. The few things that 
did happen can be summed up in half a dozen 
sentences. 

One or two changes took place in the penonttel of 
the Odeum. Notably, Chris Maddox was imported 
from the Strand to assist in the stage management. 
He looked very glum, for Millie Timbrell, though 
still professing friendship for him, wore the diamonds 
of the Lancer who did not take her seriously, and 
Chris, in his humility, could understand that Lancers, 
while they loved and before they rode away, might 
be more attractive to vain young women than stage- 
managers. 

" If only I could get even by mashing a countess !" 
was his lugubrious aspiration. 

119 
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^* But| damn it 1 " he admitted, in a burst of 
candouFi ''a countess never gives a fellow half a 
chance." 

For Chris Maddox looked at the dramatic art 
through diflFerent spectacles from Hector Burgojme, 
and was more anxious to love and be loved than to 
lay himself out to elevate the stage. 

Amy Tarrant too had come to the Odeum in a 
subordinate capacity, the influence of Dr. Tuberville 
Jones having drawn attention to her talents; and 
Herbert Phillimore had also cemented his connec- 
tion with the stage. Aided by an actor, he had 
written a pretty little one-act play about a princess 
and a play-actress who were rivals for the heart of a 
prince. Angela had read it, and liking the part of 
the princess, who had the beau r&le and wore the 
most becoming gowns and held the stage alone at 
the fall of the curtain, had persuaded Hector 
Biu-goyne to buy it, and put it in a pigeon-hole 
for future use. 

These «were the things that were happening ; 
and as long runs were considered inartistic at 
the Odeum, "The Drab and the Scarlet" was 
about to be withdrawn, and a new play was in 
rehearsal. 

It was not Otto Marsh's play, however, though 
Hector Burgoyne, mindful of the success of "The 
Lady from Siberia" had expressed a wish to look 
at it. 

"Not finished yet, my boy," the dramatist had 
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answered. "Wants polishing. I'm going home 
presently to polish it." 

And he started with a brisk step for his humble 
home upon the Surrey side, but did not get there 
until after midnight, having stopped, as usual, at 
Gatti's and Romano's and similar places on the way. 

Nor was the new play "The Pilgrim," as Bruce 
Vaile had decided to style his new drama of the 
equator, though this was practically ready for pro- 
duction. Hector Burgoyne had disposed of the 
proposal with some want of ceremony. 

" Not enough horses for the cackle, and no part 
for Miss Clifton," was his verdict, supplemented, in 
private conversation with his friends, by the remark, 
" Swelled head is a dangerous complaint. When it 
gets into a man's writing, he writes rot." 

So another author was called in to fill the gap— an 
author who has no connection with this story 
because he never tried to place himself in any 
human relationship with any of the players. Play- 
writing with him was not an art but a business. The 
contract signed, and stamped at Somerset House, he 
was content to leave the details of the production to 
the manager, and only showed himself on the stage 
sufficiently to demonstrate his existence and to avoid 
any romantic halo with which mystery might other- 
wise have glorified him. 

Nevertheless the preparation of this man's new 
play was silently setting the stage for another 
dramatic scene elsewhere, was hastening the hour 
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when Angela and the Master were to open their 
eyes and be aware of the water that was flowing 
under the bridge. 

It happened on a mellow autumn afternoon. 
Bruce Vaile was sculling Angela on the river from 
Chertsey, and had moored the boat in a shady back- 
water to rest awhile and talk. It was at that late 
period of the year when birds have ceased to sing 
and the falling of the leaf attunes the mind to 
melancholy thoughts, and the desire for the love 
that abides goes hand in hand with the sad sense 
that all things change and pass. Forebodings get 
an easy hearing at such hours, and cruel truths, 
coming one knows not whence, lay sudden hold 
upon the heart. 

Perhaps it was not the first time that Bruce Vaile 
had felt uneasy for his happiness, or had had the fear 
that it was slipping from his grasp ; one doubts if 
these revelations are ever really sudden. Yet as he 
passed from the sunlight into the shadow, and the 
crisp cold, chilling his blood, gave him a momentary 
shiver, ht felt as though some evil spirit had come 
behind him and breathed a malicious whisper in his 
ear. And the burden of the whisper was that 
between him and Angela there was springing up 
a cold cloud, none the less real because as yet im- 
palpable and indefinable. 

She looked more desirable than ever as she lay 
back in the soft nest of crimson cushions which he 
had built for her. A single red ray of the westering 
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sun had fought its way through the reeds and the 
willows to make a glory of her hair ; her frock, cut 
low at the throat, showed all the graceful contours 
of her neck ; the pose of her limbs was as though a 
great painter had placed her there to be his model 
for a great picture of some voluptuous heroine born 
to tempt men to their undoing. Bruce Vaile's senses 
were troubled more than ever by her loveliness, and 
side by side with the burning desire that she should 
abandon herself, forgetting everything, in his arms, 
came the chilling intuition that he had lost his power 
over her, that she no more belonged to him, that 
even if she tried to spring to his embrace she must 
lose herself in the cold and the darkness that filled 
the air between them. 

" Why are you so beautiful, Angela ? " he cried ; 
and the smile which was her only answer was very 
different from the smiles which had been used to 
make life a continual feast. 

It was a sad smile and full of pity — whether pity 
for him or for herself he could not tell. But he 
must know. Bending forward to be nearer to her, 
and forgetting, in the sudden alarm, to speak any 
more in the grand style, he looked into the blue 
eyes, which quailed before his penetrating gaze, and 
asked her simply — 

"Something is the matter, Angela. What is it, 
sweetheart ? Say." 

"Nothing, dear, nothing is the matter," she 
answered, looking downwards. 
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But he pressed h^. 

*' You are thinking of something, dear ; and you 
must not hide your thoughts from me. What is it 
that you are thinking of ? " 

The vain hope clung to him that she was only 
tortured by some scruple, some besieging moral 
qualm which he could sweep away, like a cobweb, by 
eloquent reference to the Higher Chastity, The 
hope was quickly dissipated ; the explanation of her 
mood was much more commonplace. 

" But I was thinking of nothing, dear. At least, I 
was only thinking of my part." 

She has been, in fact, in fancy, once more in the 
centre of the stage, living, in imagination, the great 
scene in the new play in which she, the innocent 
girl brought up in the convent, dismissed her lover 
with scathing words because he could not offer her 
a stainless past, and then threw herself into her 
mother's arms in a flood of tears, because she really 
loved him and did not really care about his past. 
It was a great part, and she was sure of her success 
in it, and the echoing cheers of an imaginary multi- 
tude were louder in her ears than the gentle speeches 
of her lover or the soft sound of the water lapping 
the reeds and rushes by the bank. 

" Only that." she repeated. " I was only thinking 
of my part." 

And, once upon a time, the Master would have 
rejoiced with her and praised the artistic tempera- 
ment which lifted her above the humdrum thoughts 
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of the Other pleasure-seekers of the Thames. But 
that was in the days when to be thinking of her 
part would also have been to be thinking, by infe- 
rence, of him. Now that she should be thinking of 
her part, save when she was actually playing or 
rehearsing it, seemed proof that her allegiance was 
divided. And he wanted to monopolise her, to 
have not only her kisses but the first place in all 
her secret thoughts. 

" But you still love me, Angela ? " he asked, with 
something very like anger in his tones. 

"Yes, dear, of course. Why shouldn't I love 
you ? " Angela replied. 

For the chains of habit held her, and were not to 
be thus brutally snapped asunder in an instant. It 
was her habit to assume that she loved him, and the 
habit might have endured long after the impulse 
which had created it was dead if Bruce Vaile had 
not elected to put it rudely to the test. 

He leant forward till he could reach her hand. 
She gave it as though he had established a right of 
it, not as though it were her joy and privilege to let 
him hold it. 

" It is terrible," he began, looking at her jealously, 
sternly, disapprovingly — " it is terrible after all that 
has happened to have to ask myself whether you 
really love me. And yet you make me ask it." 

" Bruce, Bruce, don't look at me like that ; you 
frighten me," Angela protested, trying to snatch her 
hand away from him. 
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But he held it fast. He had still something to 
say. It was not enough for him to take himself 
and his passion seriously. He must take Angela 
seriously and make her also see how serious life 
was. Otherwise love in the grand style were impos- 
sible. 

'' Listen, Angela," he said sternly. " I shall put 
your love to the trial." 

'' Don't, don't," she pleaded, with something like 
weariness in her voice. " Can't we be happy as we 
are and let things drift ? " 

To let things drift 1 It is the simple solution of 
the commonplace ; it alwajrs saves trouble, and 
not unfrequently it works out well. But it will not 
serve the impetuous; and the Master "was already 
borne on the full flood of passionate harangue. 

" To let things drift I " he repeated. " No, 
Angela, that were the act of a coward who feared 
to face his fate. I will not let things drift ; but I 
will know the truth. I will know whether you love 
me as you used to and as I love you still." 

She dropped her head as though beneath a 
rebuke, and waited for him to speak. It was very 
painful, but it would soon be over; interruption 
and protest would only prolong the pain. 

" If you love as I love, Angela," he went on, " this 
is the sacrifice that you will make : you will resign 
this part at the Odeum and leave another to reap 
what little glory there may be to be won from it. 
It is a sacrifice, I know ; but sacrifice is the very 
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touchstone of true love, and in the end it will not 
seem to have been a sacrifice at all. For you will 
only be biding your time ; you will only be await- 
ing the hour when we shall triumph together again, 
as we triumphed together at the beginning. And in 
the meantime we shall love, and no shadow of any 
disturbing thought shall come between us." 

They were just such words as he had spoken in 
the days, removed by such a little space of time, 
when she had been used to hang upon his words ; 
but he could see, even before he had finished, that 
they had lost the power of moving her — ^that this 
was a height of unselfishness to which she could 
not soar. 

" Answer me, answer me, Angela ! " he urged, pro- 
voked to desperation by her silence. 

'' I can't, I can't. Don't ask me that. Do let 
things drift," was her reply ; and her eyes began to 
fill with tears, and her hand — the little hand whose 
touch was wont to set the blood tingling in his 
veins — lay limp and placid in his grasp. 

For her mind was troubled by many competing 
and contrasting thoughts. For many months this 
man's love had filled her heart with joy. She had 
not sought or wished for any other joy ; it had 
seemed as though she would never seek or wish for 
any other joy. But now 

But now it was as though she saw a finger that 
beckoned her and heard a voice that called her — a 
commanding voice that bade her leave all and follow 
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whither it led her. And it led her to the centre of 
the stage, where the limelight would fall on her 
and slow music would announce her entrance and 
the shouts of the populace would give it the sem- 
blance of a royal progress. There triumph awaited 
her — whether a triumph of art or only a triumph of 
vanity she did not pause to ask herself — and to that 
triumph she must march, though she had to trample 
over the prostrate body of her lover on the way. 

She was very sorry for him. Her choice would 
have been to have him for the partner of her triumph. 
But the triumph was as necessary to her as food and 
air ; and if she had to triumph without him, was 
that her fault ? Had he not chosen to write a great 
play in which there was no part for her ? If there 
was bathos in that final thought, she certainly was 
unconscious of the bathos. 

With all his eloquence Bruce Vaile battled with 
the power of the stage for her possession. He drew 
her into his arms and covered her with kisses. He 
even wept, and she too shed tears in sympathy ; but 
neither the tears nor the kisses relit the failing fire 
of passion. 

" I'm so sorry, Bruce, I'm so sorry ; but I can't 
help it," she sobbed, at first. 

And then it was — 

" Don't take it so to heart, Bruce. It wasn't as 
though there was any one else. If I've ever loved 
any one it's you, and I was so happy, and I should 
have been so glad if it had lasted." 
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And last of all — 

" Better not think of me, Bruce. The stage 
takes me away from every one ; but I'm not worth 
grieving for." 

And she said it without false modesty. Men's 
flattery and admiration she could understand, for 
she admired herself. But worship ! No ; there 
was no reason why any man should put her on a 
pedestal and worship her. She had laid herself out 
to be applauded ; she had not laid herself out to be 
adored. To be worshipped was only the pastime 
of the hour of the reaction ; to be applauded was 
the guerdon of the serious work of life. 

The Master did not reproach her for being fickle. 
Having the gift of imagination he tried to enter 
into the spirit of her fickleness. Perceiving that, 
for the moment, the stage had beaten him in the 
battle, he still cherished the belief that he would 
return to conquer after the stage had enjoyed its 
fleeting triumph. 

" I shall leave you," he said ; " I have no choice. 
But not for ever. I shall come back to you in a 
little while, when you have been surfeited with 
glory and have learnt that it is hollow. And then 
you will be mine again — mine only, and mine for 



ever more." 



^^ Oh ! I hope so, Bruce. I shall be so glad if it 
is so," Angela answered. 

She hardly meant it, but she knew that it was the 
kindest thing that she could say. If she must strike 
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a bloWy she preferred to strike it gently. She had 
no mere wilful wish to wrong her lover than to 
wrong her husband. But she did not belong to 
either of them, or to herself; she belonged to the 
stage. 

The stage called her away from the one as from 
the other, and she must ^o. 

* * « « 

Angela went her way, therefore, and the Master 
went his, and wrapped in his voluminous cape and 
holding his huge shepherd's crook aloft, stalked, a 
weird phantom, on the Surrey hills. He declaimed 
to the winds upon the heights of Hindhead ; he 
communed with his soul in the lanes of Haslemere ; 
he looked out of his window at midnight and sought 
comfort and inspiration from the stars. Solitude 
was the fruitful pasture of desire, and desire the 
fertile parent of illusion. More than ever he was 
convinced that he saw a goddess — 3, goddess not of 
beauty only but of all that was good and adorable 
and gracious — in this woman who had so lightly 
forsaken the serene joys of love to go where slow 
music would herald her, and the cheers of crowds 
would acclaim her, and bouquets of hothouse 
flowers would be laid in tribute at her feet. He 
was persuaded that her beauty was only the outward 
sign of inward graces ; and he made the woods 
ring and filled the void of the heaths and commons 
with praises of her spiritual worth. 

Two months passed thus, and when, at the end of 
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them, he returned to London his heart beat high 
with hope. For whatever reason, the new play at 
the Odeum was a failure, and its run was likely to 
be short. Hector Burgoyne had written to him — 

" Haven't you any other play up your sleeve 
except that wash about the Equator ? Something 
strong and up-to-date, and just the least bit risky. 
Plenty of movement and not too much gas. If you 
have, send it along at once, and I'll read it before I 
go to bed, and if it suits we'll put it in rehearsal at 
once." 

He had nothing of the sort ready, and his con- 
suming passion, seemed, for the time, to have dried 
up the well-springs of his imagination. But the 
tidings of the failure cheered him. For failure 
would have shown Angela how illusive and short- 
lived were these triumphs of the vanity — how little 
they were worth beside the enduring serenity of 
love. It would have overthrown the only barrier 
that hindered the reconquest of her heart. They 
would be able to pick up the brqken threads, hardly 
perceiving that they were broken. 

He stepped buoyantly into a hansom at Waterloo 
and drove to her door, cradled by delicious reveries ; 
and twenty minutes later this was the unexpected 
scene in which he played his part 

There had been pleading, reproaches, protesta- 
tions, tears. Angela had been moved, but not as 
the Master thought to move her ; the iron had 
entered into his soul ; he had bidden fferewell to 
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hope and now must say farewell to love. But 
something of his old majestic self remained, and he 
must take his leave of it with dignity and in the 
grand style. 

They stood side by side at the window, with their 
eyes cast down and holding each other's hands, as 
a mother and a father might stand by a dead child's 
bier. Angela was embarrassed, wishing that it was 
all over and done with, but the Master would not 
leave her without this final ceremony. 

** So it is all over, Angela. Our great happiness is 
over," he began. 

She nodded, not trusting herself to speak, fearing 
that if she spoke she must either cry or laugh. 

" Our great happiness is over," he repeated ; 
"our great love is dead. At least your love is 
dead, though mine will never die. But it is worth 
the tribute of a tear and a regret. Pay it this 
homage — the homage due to all precious things 
that die. Weep for it with me — but without a 
spoken word. Let there be a space of silence 
before the old life ends and the new life begins. 
Then kiss me on the forehead, like a sister, and let 
me go my way." 

It was his funeral oration over her dead love. He 
was so eloquent that for an instant it seemed that 
she was moved by it and was about to throw 
herself into his arms and begin everything again. 
But the feeling passed, to be succeeded by the feel- 
ing that he was long — so long — in wishing her 
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goodbye — that it was idle and pitiful to be always 
raking the ashes of a burnt-out fire. 

His power over her, however, though she no 
longer loved him, was still such that, by instinct, 
she did as he had bidden her. Side by side and 
hand in hand, but always avoiding each other's 
eyes, they stood still and speechless, as though in 
a sanctuary, at a shrine, revolving many memories, 
and many alternating hopes and fears. 

^'Now kiss me," he said; and she kissed him 
obediently, like a little child, until at last he wrung 
her hand and left her. 

His heart was sore ; but he wore it, in the grand 
style, on his sleeve. If he had suffered, at least he 
had not suffered meanly. If his life was blighted, 
at least it had been blighted by a woman who was 
worthy of him, and with the pomp and circum- 
stance of dramatic situation. 

In a measure these thoughts consoled him as he 
went down the stairs. But as he neared the lowest 
flight a young man ran past him — 3, young man 
dressed in the height of fashion, with a gardenia in 
his button-hole — evidently hurrying to keep an 
assignation. He looked round, and recognised 
Herbert Phillimore, and understood. 

His wrath was bitter. The supporting sense that 
his life was an i£schylaean tragedy was in an 
instant whirled away from him. An i£schylaean 
tragedy, indeed 1 This was more like an episode in 
a Palais Royal farce. He felt like a man slapped 
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in the face and unable to return the blow. His 
language was no longer magnificent but only strong. 

'' Damn ! " was his curt expression when he got 
outside. 

And when at last he found coherent speech, this 
is what he said, shaking his fist vaguely in the air — 

"Never mind, young man. She'll treat you as 
she's treated me, and I'll bet my life she won't give 
you more than a three weeks' run." 

Thus suffering, in the end, had cradled the 
Master into slang — suffering and a beautiful 
woman's scorn. 



CHAPTER XI 

Days passed. The Master wenti back to heal his 
heart and salve his pride in the seclusion of the 
Surrey hills. 

Beyond a doubt he had been treated badly. He 
had been brought low at an hour when his self- 
esteem was at its highest ; the sorriest jilt could 
hardly have got rid of him with less consideration 
for his feelings; there was every reason why his 
eyes should have been opened, and he should have 
seen that his idol was a vulgar idol and had feet of 
clay. For a moment, indeed — ^at the moment when 
he felt himself ridiculous — ^he had perceived it. 

But solitude had its inevitable effect and brought 

illusion back. The sorrows of the flesh presented 

themselves to him once more as the sorrows of the 

spirit. Having lost the love of a woman, he believed 

that he had lost the love of an angel. Even so, 

no doubt, the lovers whom Messalina tired of — the 

more imaginative of them at all events — used to lie 

awake at nights in ancient Rome, their baulked 
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passions clothing her with every attribute of moral 
grandeur. 

Meanwhile in London things were happening as 
the Master had predicted. 

" Within three weeks/' he had said in his haste ; 
and though this was the natural exaggeration of his 
wrath, it is true that within as many months Herbert 
Phillimore had passed through Angela Clifton's life, 
and ceased to be important to her. 

Not that she was deliberately cruel to him. On 
the contrary, she liked him very much. He never 
quite captivated her imagination as the Master had 
done at the beginning. But the ndiveU of his 
adoration was refreshing ; and Angela was just old 
enough to like him the better for being young and 
for loving her with humility and never daring to 
assume the proud airs of a rival potentate. If she 
had summed him up critically and candidly, her 
verdict at the end would have been this : — 

"He's a nice boy, and he's written a perfectly 
charming little play. If only he were a little less 
exacting I If only he could be content to treat love 
as a game, it would be a delightful game and he 
would be a delightful playfellow, and we would go 
on playing for a long, long time, leaving off when 
we were tired and beginning again when we were 
in the mood for it — ^just as Hector and I did when 
we were in the country, years ago. Why, why must 
he take love as a tragedy, to be got through with 
sighs and sacrifices, as though it were the only thing 
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in life ? Why must he expect me always to be 
thinking of him, even when the slow music calls 
me to the centre of the stage and the limelight is 
waiting to shine on me from the wings ? If I took 
my own life in that temper I could not be an 
actresss ; and it is more necessary to be an actress 
than to be loved." 

Acting, in truth, was a necessity of her life as 
surely as strong drink was a necessity of her 
husband's life; and Herbert Phillimore, under- 
standing this, was jealous of the stage, as every 
man must needs be who loves an actress and takes 
her seriously, and is not merely drawn by vanity 
to seek a mistress whom he can point out to the 
envy of the world. It was not merely that he was 
jealous of the actor who put his arm round her in 
love scenes ; it was rather that her highest moments 
of emotion seemed to be reached when she was 
caught in the whirl of a passionate part, and not 
at the hour when she was living her own life. The 
unreal moved her as the real could not; she was 
never so passionate in real life as when she played a 
part. So the young man lived, as it were, at the gate 
of a paradise which he could not enter, tortiu'ed by 
a tantalising vision of its glories ; and after the first 
ecstasy was over he got more pain than pleasiu'e 
from his love. 

But he had not the Master's sense of drama, so 
that his love passed through its successive phases 
without dramatic scenes. Towards the end, when 
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the freshness was wearing off and the strain was 
tiring her, Angela was able even to argue with him. 

" Why will men take actresses so seriously ? " she 
asked him plaintively. 

As though she felt, in her heart of hearts, that the 
true philosophers were those who, like the Earl of 
Richborough and Lieutenant Craig of the Seven- 
teenth Lancers, wished actresses to be nothing more 
than the pleasant playthings of their idle hours. 

But Herbert Phillimore, though he might have 
held these views six months ago, held them no 
longer now that he was in love with Angela. . Such 
men as the Earl of Richborough and Lieutenant 
Craig were, for him, only the cynical survivors of 
an abominable past when actresses were no more 
likely to be invited to Harley Street than to be 
appointed ladies-in-waiting to the Queen. Now 
that they were received in Harley Street, chivalry 
demanded that they should be taken as seriously as 
the young women whom one met at the Richmond 
subscription dances — more seriously, in fact, seeing 
that they were gifted, while the suburban girls were 
only accomplished at the best. So chivalry bade 
him ask — 

" Why shouldn't actresses be taken seriously ? 
Why shouldn't one admire what is admirable ? 
Why " 

But Angela interrupted with a distinction. 

"Ah, yes, if we do well it is right enough that 
we should be admired. Admiration is necessary for 
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US. We couldn't act without it. But it's one thing 
to admire an actress and another thing to take her 
seriously." 

He did not understand, so she explained — 

" If you see Angela Clifton as Juliet, you ought to 
fall in love with Juliet and not with Angela Clifton. 
For Angela Clifton is not Juliet at all. She is clever 
enough to look like Juliet and behave like Juliet for 
half an hour ; for half an hour, perhaps, she even 
feels like Juliet. But it is all over when the curtain 
falls. Angela Clifton never loved like Juliet, and 
never will. She is too vain and thinks too much 
of the critics and the people in the front of the 
house. She is quite commonplace — except that she 
has this little talent." 

It was very true. But a beautiful woman does 
not smother a young man's love by telling him the 
truth about herself and warning him not to put her 
on a pedestal. 

" I don't believe that, Angela," he answered 
candidly. 

"But it's so," she said. "In the case of a man 
you know that is so. Imagine Hector Burgoyne 
as Romeo. He'd play Romeo wonderfully well. 
Clifford Drake would rave about him in the 
Satellite, and as an actor he would deserve every- 
thing that Clifford Drake could say. But you 
wouldn't rave over him as a man. You wouldn't 
expect him to live up to Romeo. You wouldn't 
expect him to be any better than other men ; you'd 
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only laugh and shrug your shoulders if you heard 
that he swore at ladies at rehearsal, and went home 
to beat his wife. And why? Because poor 
Hector's only an actor. But an actress 1 Ah ! 
that's different. An actress is a sort of goddess 
who must have the credit of all the virtues in all 
the parts she plays." 

This again was very true, and Herbert Phillimore 
knew that it was very true. Though Hector Bur- 
goyne should sustain the rdle of the Savioiu* in a 
Passion Play, he would draw no inferences as to 
his moral worth. He would admit the dramatic 
gift — a thing so definite that you can cut it with 
a knife — and there would be nothing more to be 
said. Angela, on the other hand, might make her- 
self notorious as the Magdalen of the Odeum, 
and still, when he saw her play, he would believe 
that rumour lied, that her soul was beautiful, that 
she only sinned because she loved, and that at heart 
she had all the virtues of the other Marys, not of 
Magdala. 

" I can't love you less because you laugh at me," 
was all he had to say. 

Yet he knew that this was the beginning of the 
end — ^that Angela had never been able to love him 
quite as Juliet loved Romeo, and was now beginning 
to get tired of him. But he did not blame her ; he 
took all the blame to himself. That she was capable 
of all sublime emotions he did not for an instant 
doubt ; it was only that he had failed to sound their 
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depths. He would as soon have thought of blaming 
a violin of Amati or Stradivarius because he could 
not play on it like Joachim or Sarasate. When his 
hour came, therefore, he passed out of her life 
humbly, virithout a demonstration. 

" So it's true, then ? " he asked, when the truth 
was borne in upon him irresistibly. "You can't 
love me as you used to — I mean to say as you 
thought you did." 

"Poor boy, I'm so sorry," she said; and her 
sorrow seemed only less sublime to him than her 
love. But he did not, like the Master, attempt to 
say farewell dramatically. 

"You've made me very wretched. It'll take me 
a long time to get over it," was his nearest approach 
to a complaint. 

"Poor boy; I warned you not to take me 
seriously," was her only way of offering consolation. 

And she added, as though it were an afterthought 
to break the blow — 

" Besides, you know, I'm a married woman and 
have a child." 

She said it with dignity, and the dignity impressed 
him. It did not even occiu* to him that the dignity 
would have been greater if the recollection had 
influenced her at an earlier stage of their acquaint- 
ance. Nor did he, like the Master, say any word 
about the Higher Chastity. 

"Goodbye," he said. "Let me kiss you again 
before I go." 
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And he kissed her again, and passed out of her 
life as the slide passes out of the magic lantern 
after it has served its purpose and thrown its picture 
on the screen. 

He followed the Master, so to say, into exile — but 
not into seclusion, for he had to earn his living. 
Instead of parading his grief upon the Surrey Hills, 
he ran over to Paris for a fortnight^ and was des- 
perately dissipated at the Bal Bullier and the Moulin 
Rouge. Then he returned and went about his 
work as usual. But he never thought poorly of 
Angela, or ceased to clothe her in his day-dreams 
with the noblest virtues of her noblest parts. 

Nor did he, on the other ,hand, go back to the 
suburban girl and the subscription dances. He had 
outgrown them both. The mild flirtations and 
decorous love-making of Richmond Hill seemed 
childish amusements, fit only for those who had 
never climbed over the wall which bounds the 
commonplace and the matter-of-course. 

And Angela herself ? 

For the moment Angela was absorbed by a new 
part, intoxicated by the prospect of a new applause. 
The limelight life sufficed, and she had no leisure to 
sigh for the sunlight. Another hour of reaction had 
to come before she was conscious of a void which 
the idolatry of a multitude of strangers could not fill. 

It came, however — ^an hour of reaction of which 
no lover was at hand to take advantage. It brought 
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a vague restlessness, a vague uneasiness — ^the in- 
definite but profound dissatisfaction which comes 
inevitably, at certain hours, to all those who have 
reached a certain age without finding any permanent 
anchorage for their affections. For the haunting 
sense that life would be the better for dramatic 
continuity underlies the secret thoughts even of 
those who do their best to make life fragmentary 
and episodical. 

The mood grew upon Angela by degrees, but an 
accident brought it to its head — ^the accident of 
re-reading her favourite press notices, which she 
kept in a large scrap-album lying on the drawing- 
room table. 

" I want something to cheer me up," she said to 
herself, and took the book upon her knee. 

For she was tired and over-worked, and had 
come home from the theatre with the feeling that 
she had acted badly that night and failed to please 
the people. And acting is the one art in which 
the consciousness of having done good work goes 
for nothing if people in general are not pleased 
with it. So Angela turned over the page of the 
scrap-album to console and reassure herself, and 
re-read old notices with little exclamations of 
delight. 

" Dear Clifford Drake I How good he is ! " she 
cried as she revelled in the fluent flattery of the 
Daily Satellite. 

"And to think that even the Kite was kind to 
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me 1 " she added, when she came to the more care- 
fully turned compliments of Alexis Broome. 

"But ah I What's this? I'd almost forgotten it." 

For this time she had come upon the character 
study which Herbert Phillimore had built up out of 
his first interview with her, in the days immediately 
preceding the first night of ''The Drab and the 
Scarlet." This held her attention, and she lingered 
over the words which the bright young journalist 
had written out as hers. 

'' Acting is like dram-drinking. It cures our pain, 
but only by deadening our susceptibilities. . . . We 
live by limelight, and those whb live by limelight 
find their eyes dazed when they come to face the 
sunlight. . . . Living so many artificial lives on the 
stage, we lose the keen sense of living on our own 
account; always striving to realise and express 
imaginary emotions, we find our own lives coming 
to be something of a make-believe, and a new part 
as necessary at home as at the theatre." 

Was this, then, really what she had said ? She could 
not remember having said more than a tiny fraction 
of it ; she was quite sure she could not have talked 
so cleverly. It was the clever young writer had 
built up the ingenious fabric out of a single hint, 
and had then set to work to demolish it with ridi- 
cule. Only the demolition was a failure, and the 
fabric stood. 

It all seemed so true. Then, indeed, it was no 
more than phrase-making ; but now she had only to 
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look back over the years to see how its truth was 
echoed and re-echoed by the story of her life. 

Over and over again she had tried, not self-con- 
sciously but in obedience to an instinct which she 
never analysed, to throw herself into life with the 
same zest with which she threw herself into art; 
again and again her magnificent essays in emotion 
had come to an ignoble end, for all the world like 
a play that gradually " ceases to attract/' Her little 
comedy with Hector, perhaps, hardly counted, 
though some women would have sought continuity 
even there. Then had come her marriage. That 
might have given her continuity of interest, if not 
continuity of happiness ; but the interest had died 
out, or been crowded out by other interests, so that 
she could think of her husband absolutely without 
emotion. 

Yet the need for emotion had remained, and after 
her husband had come her lovers — each of them 
anxious to fill her life but none of them allowed to 
do so when the stage asserted its competing power. 
They had left her, not of their own will, but of hers. 
She had been more than content that they should 
go. Only to-night, at the hour of reaction and lassi- 
tude, she faced the inevitable void — the gnawing 
sense that the years were passing and that, for all 
her successes, she had made nothing of her own 
life — that so far as her own emotions went, it had 
been fragmentary, episodical, unreal. Most of the 
episodes had pleased her while they 'lasted, but 
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they had never lasted long ; and while her life as an 
actress was a continual march, whose stations were 
marked by salvoes of applause, her life as a woman 
turned in a vicious circle, and after all these years 
of it she found herself with everything to be begun 
over again. 

"We live by limelight, and those who live by 
limelight find their eyes dazed when they come to 
face the sunlight." 

That was the phrase that held her. She was still 
thinking of it when she closed the album and 
slowly undressed herself to go to bed. She repeated 
the words aloud, when sleep refused to come to her. 

No doubt about the fascination of the limelight 
and the things the limelight stood for. The music, 
the flowers, the applause, the flattery, the excite- 
ment — ^all these were very precious to her ; she had 
been drawn to them as it were by cords. It was 
hard to picture herself finding peace and content- 
ment in a life in which they played no part. Yet 
if they exacted the sacrifice of herself and her indi- 
vidual emotions — if they made her cold and in- 
different and insincere — if they robbed her of any 
real life and left her face to face with this foolish 
sense of the emptiness of all things, then 

" Oh I for a year of sunlight I " 

Other women — so it seemed to her on this night 
of nerves and insomnia— other women lived by 
sunlight, lived without the excitement and the 
music and the applause, and never wanted it, and 
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were happier than she was. They had not the 
world at their feet, as she had ; they had not her 
power of exacting homage or of breaking hearts. 
But they could love as she could not. They could 
win one man's heart, and cleave to it, and grow old 
tranquilly, knowing that they had not loved in vain. 

It may be, indeed, that she did not know quite all 
that there is to be known about other women ; for 
actresses are not the only women who are not 
always what they seem. But at least she had 
realised what was wrong with her own life, and she 
sobbed herself to sleep With the refrain — 

" Oh ! for sunlight I Oh to be able to live for a 
year by sunlight 1" 

The prayer expressed no remorse for moral 
lapses, but only the vague regret that she had 
lived unhealthily and therefore incompletely. She 
could hardly repent of having lovers in a society in 
which to have lovers was almost as natural as to 
have uncles and aunts ; a society in which Amy 
Tarrant openly boasted of the influence of Dr. 
Tuberville Jones, and Millie Timbrell cried, without 
shame, for the soldier who did not take her 
seriously and was so sure to ride away when he had 
finished loving her. The tragedy was to have had 
so many lovers but none of the enduring peace of 
love. 

It is not, perhaps, a tragedy which actresses 
monopolise. But they are more in the way of it 
than other women ; and as Angela thought things 
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over in the hours of her discontent she figured 
it as special and destructive tragedy of life upon 
the stage. 

It was only a mood that set Angela pondering 
like this — only a mood, and not an enduring frame 
of mind. 

There were many ways out of such a mood, and 
the most obvious way was that the extinguished 
limelight love should be rekindled by another hand. 
But this sorry bathos was spared to her for once. 
The next incident in her life was to take her away 
from the limelight for a period. 

The holiday season was approaching, and the 
Odeum was to be closed during the months of 
August and September. People with leisure on 
their hands could hardly spend the time in town. 

"What do you say to a trip to Switzerland?" 
Hector asked one evening in the green-room. 

It sounded like a proposal for a sentimental 
journey, but Angela understood that it was nothing 
of the kind. It was a proof of prosperity to go 
travelling in August. The right sort of journey 
combined enjoyment with advertisement ; and 
Switzerland, at this season, was full of actors and 
actresses, who travelled in battalions and had their 
movements recorded in the papers. It was a voyage 
of this character that Hector contemplated. 

" You and I and two or three more of the com- 
pany," he explained, '' Enough to fill a special 
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compartment. Weil have a splendid time, and 
we'll paste ' Odeum Company ' in red letters across 
the window. You'll see that we shall have pars all 
over the place." 

" Switzerland ? That's the same as the Engadine, 
isn't it ? " 

For she only knew Switzerland from the geo- 
graphy books, but had read of the Engadine in the 
Era. The Masters of the Drama gave public read- 
ings there for charities, and ClifiFord Drake sent 
home charming articles about them. If the Enga- 
dine was not exactly Switzerland, at least it was the 
West End of Switzerland. 

But Hector Burgoyne had carried out some 
researches on the subject, and had larger views. 

" I don't think we'll go to the Engadine," he said, 
" it's too overrun. There's a place called Zermatt." 

" Is there ? " 

"Yes. Some fellows told me about it the other 
day, and afterwards I looked it out in the guide- 
book. It seems they've got some good hotels there, 
with large public rooms where one could give a 
reading or something of that sort if it's wet. The 
Craigs are going, and we shall be sure to meet lots 
of other good people there." 

" You mean that Miss Craig is going ? " 

" I believe she is." 

Angela smiled, but did not pursue the subject. 
She understood why Zermatt was to be preferred to 
the Engadine ; but it was not a matter that 
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interested her very much. Her own life just then 
was more interesting to her than other people's 
lives. 

" All right, Hector. I'll go if the others will," 
she said. " When do we start ? " 

For Zermatt was in the sunlight ; and never 
before in her life had she felt such need of sun- 
light. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Zermatt was in the sunlight 1 

Yet at first it seemed as though the players were 
resolved to take their limelight with them to the 
mountains. 

" There'll be a bit of a send-oflf at Victoria," Chris 
Maddox announced ; and took care that things 
should happen as he prophesied. 

Some friends and even some strangers, warned by 
paragraphs of what was about to happen, assembled 
at the station to see the members of the Odeum 
Company depart. Offerings of flowers and choco- 
lates were showered upon the ladies ; the laughter 
was loud and gay ; the hand-shaking seemed inter- 
minable ; the flutter of the petticoats of late arrivals 
made a wind upon the platform ; lace handkerchiefs 
were waved, filling the smoky air with perfumes ; 
friends said goodbye with passionate effusion, as 
though they expected never to meet again. Re- 
porters took notes, and paragraphs followed, as they 
had preceded, the event. 
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*' The one thing wanting," wrote the editor of the 
Kite, ''was an illuminated address. We must see 
to it that this grave omission does not occur 
again/' 

All this was emphatically of the limelight, and 
there was more limelight during the brief stay of 
the company in Paris. 

" It would never do to pass through Paris without 
seeing the Com^die Fran9aise/' said Hector Bur- 
goyne; and they drove to the house of Moli^e, 
and were received behind the scenes and made the 
acquaintance of the artistes, 

Angela, at the close of a performance of ''Le 
Monde ou Ton s'ennuie," wept upon the shoulders 
of the doyenne, even as the Grandmother of the 
Drama had once wept upon hers. It was the only 
way in which she could express her admiration 
seeing that she did not know the language. 

On the following day, however, interpreters dis- 
covered themselves. The members of the Odeum 
Company gave a reception to the French artistes 
at their hotel. The laughter was more vivacious 
and the talk was freer than in London ; but it 
was fundamentally the same talk beginning with 
questions of art and ending with the scandals of 
the coulisses. The afternoon was not over before 
the Londoners were au courant with all the latest 
gossip of all the malicious tongues of Paris. They 
knew the little joke about Suzannah and her Elders ; 
they were acquainted with the case of the lady who 
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was known as la petite sceur des riches^ because she 
delighted to smooth the pillows of dying million- 
aires; they had not only shaken hands with a 
great dramatic critic whom every one addressed as 
"Uncle/' but had been informed that his normal 
attitude towards pretty dibutantes was by no means 
so avuncular as it ought to be. 

"// faut toujours passer par Id," was how the 
French ladies put it. 

This too was of the limelight, and the limelight 
was still with them in the train from Paris to Pont- 
arlier. The visit to the Th6atre Fran9ais had set 
Hector Burgoyne reflecting upon the diflFerences of 
the social position of dramatic artistes in England 
and in France. 

"Over here," he said, "they all belong to the 
demi-monde and glory in it, and never set foot in 
a decent house unless they are hired to entertain 
the guests. And yet the French flatter themselves 
that they are an artistic people 1 " 

" It's a shame," said Angela. " We shouldn't put 
up with it in England. What can be the reason of 
it?" 

He shrugged his shoulders and laid down the 
law. 

"Their own fault, I imagine. The women pro- 
claim their liaisons, and giggle together when they 
read about them in the papers. I've even heard of 
their paying the newspaper people so much a line 
to refer to them. Then the men have no pride and 
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no ambition and no push. They don't understand 
that if the actor wants his profession to be respect- 
able he must assert his place in society ; they content 
themselves with their own society, because they say 
they find it more amusing. So they form a class 
apart; and are only able to inter-marry among them- 
selves. Whereas in England " 

He left the sentence eloquently incomplete, carried 
away by proud recollections of the esteem in which 
he was held in Harley Street, of the knights and 
baronets, colonels and majors, Queen's Counsellors 
and fashionable physicians who invited him to 
dinner, and of Miss Mabel Craig, who looked up 
at him with admiring eyes and thought it would be 
beautiful to play Juliet to his Romeo. 

" Ah well 1 it was pretty much like that in 
England twenty years ago, wasn't it ? " Chris 
Maddox hazarded. 

" I daresay. But it isn't like that now, and it's never 
going to be like that again. These French, for all 
their artistic talk, are twenty years behind the times." 

Chris Maddox wondered. He was not so great 
a man as Hector. He had never been to Harley 
Street. London society for him was incarnate in 
the person of Lieutenant Craig of the Seventeenth 
Lancers, who had run up from Aldershot and taken 
Millie Timbrell away from him. 

Miss Tarrant also wondered. Her experience was 
that in London it was easier for an actress to gain a 
great man's influence than to wear his wedding-ring. 
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She said nothing, however, and the subject 
dropped. Some one inquired what was the exact 
meaning of the French word cabotin. But no one 
knew enough French to say for certain ; and then, 
as they were steaming out of Dijon, it was time to 
draw the screen over the lamp and go to sleep. 

And so on through the dark defiles of the Jura, along 
the green banks of the Lake of Geneva, between the 
vine-clad slopes of the valley of the Rhone, and up 
the narrow valley of the Visp, past Stalden and 
Saint Nicholas to Zermatt ; then, the next morning, 
up the hill on mule-back to the Riffel-Alp, where 
Miss Mabel Craig was playing tennis, just as though 
she were in a London square. And still the players 
had not lost their taste for the limelight. 

In front of them were the glittering snows, spark- 
ling at midday, and flushed to all glorious hues of 
rose and pink and crimson by the sunrise and the 
sunset — ^the great brown rocks of Monte Rosa and 
the towering white wall of the Lyskamm. Away to 
the right the lonely pillar of the Matterhom defined 
itself, a giant sentinel, against the sky-line ; further 
away, protected by a barrier of green hills crowned 
with forests, were the huge summits of the Weiss- 
horn, the Zinal Rothhorn, and the Dent Blanche. 
And in this mighty theatre of Nature's making 
Hector Burgoyne exclaimed — 

" Couldn't we get up a little show some evening — 
something to help a charity, you know ? I suppose 
we can rout out a charity of some sort if we try." 
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The proposal was acclaimed. Those whom it 
left indifferent held their tongues, and Miss Mabel 
Craig expressed enthusiasm, 

" I'd like to help you if you'll let me," she said. 
" The chaplain is sure to know of a charity. We'll 
ask him." 

She ran off and fetched the chaplain. He was a 
stern man who disapproved of the theatre, though 
he knew nothing about it except that actors, as a 
rule, did not go to church. However, a drawing- 
room entertainment was not quite the same thing, 
and the chance of raising money for a good cause 
was not to be lighly thrown away. 

" The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel," 
he said, " is a society which you might properly and 
usefully assist." 

"Of course, of course," said Hector Burgoyne. 
" A most useful society I I ought to have thought 
of it myself." 

For he would not admit to the clergyman that he 
had never heard of the Society for the R*opagation of 
the Gospel. The position of actors in society was 
not yet so secure as to allow of such liberties as that. 
It was the clergyman himself who felt instinctively 
that explanation might be needed. 

" It is a society," he added, " which pays the 
stipends of a certain number of chaplains at the 
principal Swiss health resorts in the summer 



season." 



"An admirable idea!" said Hector. "In such a 
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cause I feel sure that we shall have a bumper house. 
Of course we shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
in front." 

" In front ? Oh ! you mean in the audience. I 
hope so, certainly/' replied the clergyman, though he 
would much have preferred going to bed early in 
preparation for a walk to tlie top of the Cima di 
Jazzi. 

Once again, therefore, the limelight triumphed. A 
piano was brought into the large salle-d-manger ; the 
chairs were arranged in rows, just as at the hour of 
divine service on Sunday afternoons. The hall was 
crammed. A certain number of adventurous visitors 
tramped up from the valley, or down from the 
RifiFel-haus by lantern-light, to be present. There 
were pale women in ravishing gowns that would 
hardly have been out of place at Trouville ; there 
were women in simple walking-dresses, whose faces 
were aflame with sunburn ; there were correct young 
men who had put on black coats, and sought oppor- 
tunities for flirtation ; there were bronzed climbers, 
in Norfolk jackets and knickerbockers, and an air 
of cynical disdain for the people who found this 
sort of thing more amusing than risking their lives 
on the Dent Blanche ; there were guttural Germans 
who snorted their scorn for these English who, 
wherever they were, found their highest pleasure in 
behaving exactly as though they were at home; 
there were waiters and chambermaids, standing on 
tip-toe and peeping over each other's shoulders, at 
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the doors. The chaplain and his wife and Sir 
Leopold and Lady Craig occupied seats of honour 
in the front. 

"I thought the Odeum Company would draw," 
whispered Hector Burgoyne, nodding his head 
slowly several times to express his satisfaction with 
the house. 

^' I feel quite as if I were one of you/' whispered 
Mabel Craig. '' I'm not nervous in the least, and I 
think it is perfectly delightful to be an actress." 

Angela too was once more happy in the limelight, 
and had ceased to be troubled by morbid fears of its 
effect upon her attitude towards real life. Quit of 
her qualms, she looked forward to a debauch of the 
imaginary emotions as to a feast of joy. She would 
show her power over all these people, making them 
laugh or cry as she chose, and then they would all 
flatter her, and she would move among them like a 
goddess who had deigned to descend from heaven 
and make herself agreeable. She could not foresee 
that the realities would again have something to say 
to her before night was over. 

An amateur pianist played a selection of airs from 
''The Mikado," more or less correctly, by way of 
overture, and the show began. 

What need to describe it ? With an interval for 
coffee and light refreshment, it lasted for a couple of 
hours. Chris Maddox sang a comic song ; he had 
the touch of vulgarity necessary for comic songs, 
and delighted even those who felt that vulgarity was 
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shocking in actors and only correct from persons of 
assured position. Miss Mabel Craig gave a skirt 
dance ; she was a very pretty skirt-dancer, having 
taken a course of lessons from Dora Ffrench of the 
Savoy. Amy Tarrant and other members of the 
Odeum Company recited. Finally, Hector and 
Angela played one of their great scenes from " The 
Drab and the Scarlet," and this was the success 
of the evening. Every one was enchanted. The 
applause was as enthusiastic, if not as loud, as in a 
theatre. Angela was presented with a bouquet of 
edelweiss gathered for the purpose on the slopes of 
the Corner Grat, and nobly shared it, before the eyes 
of all, witli Miss Tarrant and Miss Craig. The 
chaplain, taking the lead, as chaplains in Switzerland 
are expected to, stepped forward and complimented 
her. 

"My dear young lady," he said, "you almost 
reconcile me to the theatre. I could believe in the 
alliance between Church and Stage if only actors 
and actresses were more punctual church-goers." 

To which Angela could only answer — 

" Ah well I we rise on stepping-stones ; and I'm 
sure we've made a good beginning to-night by 
playing for the benefit of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel." 

And the answer satisfied the chaplain. Capttu-ed 
by the spell of her talents, he felt sure that an impulse 
of genuine piety had prompted it. 

But he had opened the door to flattery, and 
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flattery poured in. Sir Leopold Craig came next 
with a di£Ferent kind of compliment, saying that he 
never saw Angela without wishing that he was a 
young man again. Other congratulations followed, 
from the young men in black coats, from the young 
men in Norfolk jackets, from the pale women and 
the sunburnt women, and even from the guttural 
Germans. With certain obvious diflFerences, it was 
for all the world like that first night at the Odeum, 
when Angela had fancied that she loved the Master. 

But it ended di£Ferently, though once more it 
ended with a voice at her elbow. 

" I see that you don't remember me, Miss Clifton." 

A tall, bronzed climber stood in front of her, 
dressed in the same rough clothes in which he had 
Just tramped into Zermatt over the Alphubel Joch, 
swinging his ice-axe with the air of a man who 
cared for nobody and for whom nobody was asked 
to care. Angela looked at him, and he read in her 
face that she was trying in vain to recollect him. 

" My name is Vine," he said — " Norman Vine. I 
had the pleasure of being introduced to you at the 
Odeum on the first night of 'The Drab and the 
Scarlet.' " 

Then she remembered. Of course. This was the 
famous member of the Alpine Club who had told 
her that her performance reconciled him to civilisa- 
tion — a pretty compliment which the later events of 
that eventful night had not erased from her memory. 
She reminded him of it, adding — 
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" And now, if you were clever at pretty speeches, 
you would say that I had also reconciled you to 
Switzerland." 

But he was not clever at making pretty speeches ; 
he was a thickheaded, candid person. 

" I'm afraid that would be horribly untrue," he 
answered. " Why should I pretend that I need to 
be reconciled to Switzerland ? " 

"Oh ! for no reason — except that people always 
talk nonsense to actresses 1 I assure you it's con- 
sidered the proper thing to do." 

" Then I suppose you're angry with me ? " 

"Not in the least. Please go on being candid. 
Did I play so very dreadfully to-night ? " 

" 'Pon my word I don't know." 

" You don't know, Mr. Vine ? This isn't candour ; 
this is letting me down gently." 

" Not at all. I wasn't meaning to criticise. The 
fact is I was having supper while the play was going 
on, and only came in about five minutes before the 
curtain fell." 

" Ah I then of course you don't know. But I 
wasn't so bad really. All the people here say I was 
very good and didn't bore them at all. And it was 
for a charity — ^the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Why didn't you make haste with your 
supper and come in sooner ? " 

He hesitated, and she encouraged him. 

" Go on being candid," she said ; " I like it for a 
change." 

12 
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He went on being candid — 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I didn't know it was 
you, and I was very cross when I found this sort of 
thing going on in the hotel." 

Angela was puzzled. 

" Cross ? But why ? " she asked. " If we really 
played badly I could understand " 

" I thought your playing beautiful — in London," 
he interrupted. 

" But in Zermatt you thought ? " 

"Candidly?" 

" Of course." 

" Well candidly, I felt that this sort of thing, 
however well done, was out of place at Zermatt." 

He spoke with the insolence of the climber who 
likes to consider the mountains as his private park, 
> who resents the intrusion of the clattering crowd 

that gapes at the great peaks instead of going up 
them, and to the best hotel in the world prefers the 
quiet and homely village inn. It was a new attitude 
to Angela. She had never met it in private life, in 
novels, or in plays. 

" I don't understand. Won't you explain ? " she 
said. " Quite candidly." 

For she was really puzzled. She sincerely felt 
that some sense must be wanting to a man who 
resented the presence of a theatre anywhere in the 
world. Was not Art the handmaid of Nature, and 
therefore never out of place ? 

The climber hesitated a moment, and then — 
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"If you would step out with me for a moment 
on to the terrace," he said, " I think I could make 
you feel what I mean." 

For a brutal fancy had come to him. He would 
take this pretty, foolish child of the footlights, at 
the very hour when her head was turned with 
flattery and her vanity was aflame because she had 
acted well and people had clapped their hands, and 
would fling her, so to say, with all her conceits and 
affectations, into the arms of Nature. Her eyes 
should be opened, and she should note the contrast 
between the Art that lived on applause and the 
Nature that had no need of it, because it was so 
much greater. It would be a shock, like the cold 
plunge after the Turkish bath. And it would be 
piquant to watch and see whether she emerged 
from it refreshed or only chilled 1 

"Wait for me in the hall. I must run and fetch 
my cape," said Angela ; and two minutes later she 
rejoined him, with her head and shoulders muffled 
in a shawl, and they passed out together into the 
night. 

They were not alone there. The impulse to seek 
the fresh air had been general. The gravel crunched 
under innumerable footsteps. Cloaked and hooded 
figures strolled up and down in all directions. Each 
of the actresses had found a cavalier — had had her 
choice, in fact, of several cavaliers. Miss Tarrant, 
taking advantage of the absence of Dr. Tuberville 
Jones, was flirting ostentatiously with a young Fellow 
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of Trinity College, Cambridge. Chris Maddox had 
found a stage-struck lady to console him, for the 
moment, for the love of Millie Timbrell. Miss 
Mabel Craig, unchaperoned because her father and 
mother were afraid of the night air, walked up and 
down with her hand on Hector Burgoyne's arm. 

Hector's voice was the voice of the stage-lover 
— but of the s^age-lover in those early days of 
courtship when, as yet, he only ventures to make 
love tentatively and to throw out subtle hints of the 
great passion which consumes him. 

" Ah ! Miss Craig, your talent ! " he was saying. 
"What a shame it seems that it should always be 
hidden away and wasted I A great actress needs 
many gifts, but one gift is more than all the rest — 
the gift of playing a sympathetic part in such a way 
that all the women of her audience will pity her 
and all the men will fall in love with her. It is not 
an art than can be learnt. A woman is born either 
with it or without it. Will you be angry with me if 
I say that you " 

Amy Tarrant was saying to the Fellow of Trmity — 

" One of these days, you know, we shall be sure 
to give a matinee at Cambridge, and then, if you 
like, you can ask me to lunch, and be sure you 
invite lots of nice boys to " 

That was all that Angela heard. Norman Vine led 
her away as far into the darkness as he dared ; then he 
touched her arm, and bade her stand and look. 

" There," he said ; and it was as though he had 
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waved a wand and suddenly transported her to 
fairyland. 

They stood on the edge of a steep slope, that grew 
steeper till it ended in the black void of a precipice. 
Two thousand feet below them lay the frozen stream 
of the Corner Glacier, a faint pale streak of white 
which the intervening darkness almost hid from 
view ; in front of them, and seeming to the eye no 
more than a stone's throw distant, rose the majestic 
mountain barrier of snow and ice. The sky behind 
it was a deep and cloudless blue. The full moon 
shone on it, extinguishing the lesser glory of the 
stars, and it sparkled like some giant's silver coat of 
mail. Long leagues of snow unsullied by a single 
stain, and at the end, for its boundary pillar, the 
frowning pyramid of the Matterhorn, standing up 
dark, mysterious, defiant, with only a crown of 
snow upon its highest point. 

The spectacle gripped Angela, and she looked up 
with the wonder of a little child. It was a new 
world to her, and she gazed at it as Columbus may 
have gazed from his lonely peak in Darien. She had 
seen the mountains every day for a week or more, 
and now for the first time she felt them. Though 
her teeth were chattering, she forgot the cold. She 
did not dare to speak her admiration because of the 
awe that entered into it. The banal words " How 
lovely ! " rose to her lips and died away unspoken. 
Her dramatic instinct told her how ludicrously 
inadequate they would sound. 
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But at last she spoke. 

" You — ^you have been up there ? " she asked ; 
and there was a vague awe in her accents, as though 
she were speaking to an archangel, and asking him 
whether he had really come from heaven. 

Norman Vine smiled. The eflFect which he had 
aimed at was beginning to declare itself. 

" Yes, I've been up there," he said. " I was ' up 
there,' as you say, this morning and this afternoon. 
I had just come from 'up there' when I renewed 
my acquaintance with you." 

Angela was silent again for a moment, abandoning 
herself to this new emotion which the mountains 
gave her, then she said — 

" And you came from there to find yourself in a 
theatre — in an atmosphere of limelight ? And you 
were angry ? You thought it all tawdry and hollow 
and false ? You thought it a insult to the mountains 
that such things should happen here ? " 

''Yes, I must plead guilty to having thought all 
that," he answered, smiling inwardly to mark how 
the spell of the mountains worked on her ; and 
Angela bowed her head as though she knew that 
she merited rebuke. 

" I think so too," she said at length. " It all seems 
very trivial and ridiculous. It puffs one up with a 
silly vanity that seems contemptible out here. I 
shall never dare to do such a thing again in Switzer- 
land. 

The spell had worked, but the strange thing was 
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that another spell was working simultaneously. 
For though the member of the Alpine Club talked 
of the effect of the moonlight on Monte Rosa, he 
was hardly himself regarding it ; what he was more 
particularly regarding was the effect of the moon- 
light on Angela Clifton's face. That was the human 
touch in a picture that would otherwise have been 
wanting in humanity. 

Her profile was exquisitely beautiful, and the 
moonlight spiritualised and glorified it. It reminded 
him, in a vague way, of pictures that he had seen of 
Saint Theresa, of Saint Monica, of Christian martyrs. 
It was with him as with Bruce Vaile and Herbert 
Phillimore. He could not look at her without 
feeling sure that she had a beautiful soul, that she 
was worthy of higher things than to be dazzled by 
the illusions of the limelight, that there could be 
no holier privilege than to become her missionary 
and turn her from the false gods to the true. And 
this without suspecting that if she had never 
worshipped the false gods and never acquired 
those affectations of the theatre which he so loathed, 
she would have been a common and commonplace 
little woman whom he would never have had the 
least desire to educate. 

But he did not make love to her ; he merely said — 

"You mustn't stay here longer or you'll catch 
your death of cold. Let me take you back to the 
hotel." 

She took his arm and they returned ; and still he 
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did not make love to her, and she did not expect 
him to. For the hour, at least, she was cured of the 
need for admiration — convinced of her own little- 
ness now that she stood in Nature's theatre and saw 
that there was no part in it for her — ^full of contempt 
for that other theatre in which she herself took the 
centre of the stage and reaped rich harvests of 
applause. She wanted to be alone and to dwell 
upon that thought. 

How different it was from that other first night 
when the Master had led her away from the crowd 
to cover her with kisses — the Master, whose lime- 
light love was already a remote memory which it 
cost her an effort to recall ! How different, and 
how much better, and how much nobler ! 

" Good-night," she said. " Thank you so much. 
I understand why you were angry when you found 
play-actors at Zermatt." 

And as she ran up the staircase he gazed after 
her, wondering why it was that he had more joy 
over this one sinner that repented of her vulgarity 
of mind than over the many other women who had 
no such vulgarity and needed no such repentance. 

For to Norman Vine, as well as to Angela Clifton, 
there still remained certain sealed pages in the book 
of life. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

In one particular, at all events, Norman Vine got 
his way. The members of the Odeum Company 
gave no more representations at the RifFel Alp. 
Mabel Craig, indeed, was anxious to go on with 
them, but Angela objected, and no one pressed the 
point — not even the chaplain who was so interested 
in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
He observed that all the players absented themselves 
from the service which he conducted on the follow- 
ing Sunday in the salle-d-manger^ and a certain 
coldness not unnaturally resulted 

The company, moreover, had already lost a good 
deal of its solidarity. The original idea had been to 
hire carriages and drive — a large and laughing party 
— to the different places of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. This was discovered to be impossible, be- 
cause there were no roads on the Riffel Alp ; and as 
they were not all equally good walkers they went 
their several ways and amused themselves after their 

several fashions. 
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There was Miss Tarrant, for example. 

"Don't bother me about mountains," she said. 
" How on earth can a girl go up mountains in high- 
heeled boots ? Give me a comfortable low chair to 
lounge in and plenty of nice boys to talk to, and I'll 
be happy." 

So she attired herself coquettishly, and sat all day 
long on the terrace or in the veranda, holding her 
court, surrounded by nice boys who brought her 
edelweiss, and exchanging bright repartees with 
them in a shrill and penetrating voice. Sometimes, 
towards evening, she went for a short stroll with 
one of them — usually with the newly-elected Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, with whom she 
carried on a desperate flirtation, without the 
smallest regard to the vested interests of Dr. Tuber- 
ville Jones. 

Then there was Chris Maddox, who was in a state 
of gloom because Millie Timbrell had not written to 
him as she had promised. 

'* These foreign billiard-tables aren't a patch upon 
the English ones," he said, " but they're one degree 
better than none at all " ; and he played on them 
whenever he could get any one to play with him, 
and knocked the balls about by himself, cutting the 
cloth with desperate attempts at mass^ strokes, when 
he could not. Or else he sat, with whisky-and-soda 
beside him, in the veranda, reading the Stage and 
the Era, which were posted to him regularly every 
week. 
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He read them slowly, with passing comments 
when he encountered any mention of the movements 
of a friend. In this way : — 

" So dear old Harry's at Blackpool. That's where 
I knocked 'em in 'East Lynne.' I wonder if dear old 
Harry's going to knock 'em too? Wish I knew 
whose digs he's stopping in. He'll get plenty of 
exercise with tough steaks if he's putting up with 
old Mother Jenkins." 

And so forth. It takes a long while to get through 
the Era when one stops to interpolate footnotes in 
this fashion ; and it is a way, like another, of killing 
time. 

Hector Burgoyne adopted more athletic habits. 
For the glory of his calling it was necessary that he 
should show that he knew how to amuse himself 
with the same sports as the other gentlemen of 
England. Mabel Craig, moreover, rather obviously 
expected it of him. She might even have ceased to 
be stage-struck if she had discovered that the great 
actor-manager shrank from the exercises of the open 
air. He put on knickerbockers, therefore, and fixed 
a pair of smoked-glass spectacles on his soft-felt hat, 
and had heavy nails knocked into his boots, and 
hired a guide and climbed the RifFelhorn and the 
Hornli, and knocked about on the Findelen and 
Corner Glaciers, and even ventured along the 
slippery ridge of the Hohthaligrat until he was 
warned of the hidden danger of the cornice. It was 
not much, but it was enough to fortify his self- 
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respect and to convince Miss Craig that the Matter- 
horn itself would have no terrors for him if the 
fancy took him to attempt it. She listened humbly 
to his eloquence, and confided in him, and the 
course of his courtship was smooth. 

It made most of its progress in the warmth of the 
mellow afternoons. At this time, escaping the eyes 
of the General, who was not a very vigilant guardian 
but spent most of his time smoking cigars and read- 
ing the London papers in the veranda, they strolled 
out with the pretence of gathering edelweiss, and 
sat on the grass slopes of the RiflFelberg and talked 
about London and the theatres, and the relations of 
society to the stage. 

Mabel told Hector of her distress at the rumours 
that had reached her concerning her brother's aflFec- 
tion for Millie Timbrell. 

" It's such a pity," she said. " My father is per- 
fectly furious. He's broad-minded, you know, and 
so of course he didn't see any harm in it till Charlie 
talked about marrying her. Then he put his foot 
down and made a fearful scene. And Charlie 
swore dreadfully. But he can't really marry her, 
can he ? " 

It was somewhat of a home-thrust, however un- 
intended, but the great actor-manager knew how to 
parry it. 

" Of course not, of course not. It would be mad- 
ness. There are just as many social differences on 
the stage as in the rest of society. And Miss Tim- 
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brell — ^well, perhaps the best way to put it is that — 
well, comic opera is hardly on the same footing as 
the legitimate." 

It was exactly the hint she wanted — exactly the 
formula required to explain why it was allowable for 
her to take Hector Burgoyne so much more seriously 
than her brother, the Lancer, might properly take 
the little girl from the Savoy. The problem had 
puzzled her, and now she caught at the solution and 
echoed it. 

" Ah, yes, the legitimate 1 That is another matter, 
isn't it ? It would have been so different if Charlie 
had fallen in love with isuch an actress as Miss 
Clifton. That would have been charming, wouldn't 
it?" 

And she went on and overflowed with en- 
thusiasm for the higher walks of the theatrical 
profession. 

" It seems to me that it must be so beautiful, so 
noble, to be a great actress — above all in tragedy. 
Think of it ! To stand up every night and know 
that hundreds and hundreds of people are only 
feeling what you make them feel. What a pride 
one must have in the knowledge 1 What a sense 
that one is doing something with one's life instead 
of wasting it ! And we poor girls have so few 
chances of doing anything with our lives." 

Her eyes glowed with something more than 
enthusiasm, with something more than admiration, 
as she looked up at Hector. He could see that she 
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would be glad if he put his arm round her waist, 
and he made haste to do so. But he did not declare 
his love as yet. He was sure of her, but he was not 
so sure of her father ; or, at all events, he felt that 
the moment when the old soldier had just finished 
storming at his son's connection with the stage was 
not the most opportune for proposing to make an 
actress of his daughter. Yet if he spoke to Mabel 
he would have to speak to the General too, so that 
his instinct was to dally a little longer on the brink. 
The day soon came, however, when he overstepped 
it. 

As usual they were on the Riflfelberg, and, as 
usual, they were ignoring Monte Rosa and the 
Lyskamm to talk of London and the theatres. He 
was telling her of a new play which he had lately 
bought, and expected to produce in February ; he 
sketched the plot and described the characters ; and 
to Mabel Craig he spoke, not as the man of business 
who looked for large sums of money in the front of 
the house, but as the artist who would still labour 
for art's sake though art were its own reward. 
His rich, flexible voice lent itself to that kind 
of talk, and the expression of his eyes was very 
earnest. 

And art was the handmaid of love. As Hector 
told the story Mabel saw herself in one of the parts, 
the part of the beautiful heroine whom the hero 
loved, and she exclaimed in her enthusiasm — 

" How beautiful 1 I know that I could play that 
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part I I would give anything to have the chance of 
playing it." 

It was the propitious moment. He could not 
dally any longer on the brink, but must take the 
plunge and at last make open love to her. He put 
his arms round her as he spoke — 

" And with me, Mabel ? Say that you would like 
to play that part with me." 

She had half-expected it, and she did not resist 
him or ask him how he dared to call her by her 
Christian name. 

" Oh, yes I I think I should like to play that part 
with you/' she said, smoothing the path for him. 

"In that part, you know," he went on, "you 
would lie in my arms and I should kiss you." 
Then, with something like a sudden note of com- 
mand in his voice, " Lie in my arms, darling, and 
let me kiss you now." 

They were alone on the Riffelberg ; no one could 
see or overhear. She yielded her lips to his, and he 
kissed her — a long and passionate kiss — the sort of 
kiss that she was always envious of when she saw 
him pretend to give it to some actress on the stage. 

"You are my little sweetheart, and you must 
marry me, and then we will always play together. 
Promise it, darling; promise that you will marry 



me. 



" Yes, dear, I promise," she said ; and he kissed 
her yet again. 

She was very happy. She loved the actor and 
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she loved the stage; perhaps she loved the actor 
because she loved the stage. Like Angela's lovers, 
she was dazzled by the limelight, and credited 
Hector with every virtue which chance had ever 
called upon him to pourtray, and, felt that the gates 
of paradise were opened to her. 

But her next thought was the fear of a chilling 
anti-climax. There was the General. He, at least, 
was not stage-struck. No one, unless it were the 
Earl of Richboroughy surpassed him in gallantry 
towards fashionable actresses ; but still 

Mabel broke it to Hector as gently as she could, 
trying her hardest not to hurt his pride. 

" Don't talk to my father while we're here," she 
said. '' I'd rather we enjoyed our love all by our- 
selves for a little while. Wait till we're back in 
London. Then come to him at the moment when 
your fame is in every one's mouth, when every one 
is talking of the latest success at the Odeum. He 
will be so proud of you then — though not half so 
proud as I shall be ; and in the meantime we shall 
be so happy with this secret which no one is allowed 
to know." 

She was right, and Hector knew it. There was a 
distance beyond which the limelight did not pene- 
trate to dazzle. A great actor might not seem a 
great man at Zermatt. But in London ! Ah I there 
he was sure of his ground. There, no one's name 
was oftener in the papers, and no one was a more 
welcome guest at the tables of the great. There he 
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would be able to approach Sir Leopold Craig as a 
rival potentate whose candidature for his daughter's 
hand would be a compliment if not a condescension. 
So he yielded. 

" I am impatient, my love," he said at once with 
ardour and with dignity, " but since you wish it, we 
will wait." 

And they waited, continuing, very contentedly, to 
make love every afternoon on the Riflfelberg, without 
the General's knowledge. 

And Angela ? 

She too was going her separate way, regardless 
of her companions of the playhouse ; she too was 
making progress with the drama (or was it only the 
comedy ?) of her life. She was, in fact, trying to 
love by sunlight — ^trying, and to a certain extent 
succeeding. The effect had begun on the morn- 
ing after her strange talk on the terrace with 
Norman Vine, and it had been continuing ever 
since. 

The idle fancy with which the mountaineer had 
first approached her had become, for the time being, 
the fixed purpose of his life. He would educate this 
actress ; by constant object-lessons on the greatness 
of nature he would teach her that her art was con- 
temptible, and send her back to London with a 
wholesome loathing for the stage. He broached 
the subject, over the bread-and-honey, at the break- 
fast table. 

13 
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"On reflection I suppose you think that I was 
rude last night ? " he began. 

"You showed me a view that I shouldn't have 
seen otherwise," she answered. " I will forgive you 
for being rude in that way." 

" But now that you've slept over it, don't you think 
that I talked nonsense ? " 

" It would have seemed nonsense in London. In 
London I suppose I should have been angry." 

" But not in Switzerland ? " 

" I will forgive you for talking to me like that — in 
Switzerland." 

The distinction pleased him. It seemed to show 
that her education had already made a beginning, 
and it stimulated his desire to persevere with it. 
Here, he argued, was a beautiful nature warped by 
circumstances. What more delightful task than to 
explore and bring to light the great qualities which 
the stage had hidden and obscured ! There was no 
one to warn him of the risk he ran or to laugh at 
him for going down before the spell of that very 
stage which he affected to despise. So he ran 
amuck, and got on to the practical details at once. 

" There are other views which I could show you 
if you cared to see them," he proceeded. 

" Of course I care to see them. I want to under- 
stand Switzerland." 

She wanted to understand Switzerland, and he 
wanted to understand her. That was the situation, 
and it was obviously fraught with possibilities. 
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" If you'll have your boots nailed," he said, " I'll 
get you some snow spectacles, and we'll go down on 
the Corner Glacier for a beginning. We'll take a 
guide if you like, but it isn't really necessary." 



CHAPTER XIV 



Nor was a guide ever found necessary for any of 
the many rambles to which this little walk on the 
Corner Glacier was the preface. 

" We'll take a guide if you like, but it isn't really 
necessary," was the formula at first ; but by and by 
even the formula came to be dropped. 

For Norman Vine was as good as any guide, even 
in difficult places, and he only took Angela to easy 
places in which the rule that there must be three on 
a rope could be neglected. So he left old Christian 
Summermatter to eat the bread and drink the white 
wine of idleness, and put off his contemplated 
excursion to the Italian side from day to day. 

" Next week," he used to say, when she asked him 
when he meant to start ; and in the meantime he 
took her up the Mettelhorn, and the Hornli, and the 
Cima di Jazzi, and showed her the ice-falls on the 
glaciers, and opened a new world to her vision. 

"Next week," he repeated when the week had 
passed ; and still, when the next week came, he did 

i8o 
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not go, but remembered something fresh that he 
would like to show her. 

His climbing friends were shocked to see his 
lapse from grace, and spoke of forming a deputation 
to wait upon Angela and beg her to be merciful to 
him. Old Christian grumbled without ceasing in the 
Zermatt caf^s. 

" It goes," he said, meaning that the Dent Blanche 
was accessible. " It goes, but the Herr goes not. 
But the summer is not the time for love-making. 
I, who have a wife and ten children, I should 
know." 

Yet Norman's dalliance with Angela was intelli- 
gible, though Christian failed to comprehend it. 

For the fact was that each of the two was a new 
type to the other — a new and piquant type. The 
mountaineer had never before enjoyed the close 
society of an actress ; the actress had never before 
met any one who knew and cared so little about the 
theatre as the mountaineer. Whether she really 
liked him she could not be sure. But, in a way, he 
dominated her, setting her daily tasks which it 
seemed her duty to perform. It was not easy to 
feel with him, as with so many other men, that she 
conferred a favour by doing what he wished. On 
the contrary, she had the novel sense of doing 
what she was told. 

One thing was clear, that he did not regard 
actresses as superior to the great mass of women. 
Talking to her much as he might talk to a wayward 
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child, he said nothing that could fairly lead her to 
believe that he was in love with her. That, indeed, 
was precisely what made the situation puzzling. 
Why, being neither in love with her nor the dazzled 
worshipper of her genius, did he nevertheless dance 
such assiduous attendance on her ? 

The problem piqued her. She tried to get to the 
bottom of it one day, when they were strolling back 
from the Corner Grat. 

" It seems wonderful," she said humbly, " that a 
great climber like you should take all this trouble to 
show mountains to poor little me." 

" Why shouldn't I ? " he retorted. 

" But why should you ? You must have some 
reason for it." 

" Suppose it is a whim I have ? " 

"Then it's a whim that ought to be explained. 
Consider. Since you met me at Zermatt you 
haven't had one of those wicked, hard, dangerous 
climbs that you came here for." 

"I've had so many wicked, hard, dangerous 
climbs in my time that I sha'n't be disgraced if 
I rest for a bit." 

"But surely you can't help feeling now and 
then that you're wasting your time on poor little 
me?" 

"One's time is never wasted unless one is bored." 

"Then you're quite sure that I don't bore you, 
Mr. Vine ? " 

"Quite sure, Miss Clifton." 
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She was silent for a while. Then a thought 
occurred to her, and she said pensively — 

" It seems absurd to ask. But — you're not stage- 
struck, are you ? " 

'* Oh, no, I hope not." 

This is the quick tones of a man on whom il 
suddenly flashes that his behaviour has not, per- 
haps, been above suspicion. 

"No, I'm sure you're not. And you certainly 
don't clothe all actresses with a halo of romance, 
as very young men do." 

" Perhaps not. I'm sorry, but you see I'm not 
very young. I'm thirty-five. But how did you 
come to read my thoughts like this ? " 

" It's simple enough, Mr. Vine. I know it by the 
way you treat me." 

" Ah I How do I treat you, then ? " 

" You treat poor little me like a silly little baby, 
that mustn't be taken seriously on any account." 

" But I took you very seriously on that first night, 
after your great performance." 

" My great performance 1 Yes, I suppose you 
did take me seriously then, for a quarter of an hour 
or so. But you've never taken me seriously since." 

He laughed. 

" If you don't like it, why don't you tell me to go 
away ? " he asked. 

" But perhaps I do like it — in Switzerland — for a 
little while — ^and for a change." 

He laughed again. 
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"You think it's enough if we agree to take the 
mountains seriously." 

" Yes. It seems ridiculous to take oneself seriously 
among the mountains." 

It was not her own philosophy, but an echo of 
his. But when she repeated his own thought to 
him it appeared original. 

"Very well," he answered. "We will take the 
mountains seriously, and go on exploring them, 
unless you're afraid that they will destroy your 
good opinion of the stage." 

And this time it was she who took the mountains 
more seriously than he did. She looked across at 
Monte Rosa, where a tiny pink cloud, coloured by 
the sunset, floated like a lancer's pennant from the 
highest peak ; while he only watched the look of 
pathetic entliusiasm in her eyes. 

When she spoke there was a pathos in her voice 
that moved him to infinite pity. 

" Ah ! yes," she said, " the stage will seem dreadful 
after that. But I mean to go on exploring the 
mountains all the same." 

So they went on exploring the mountains, and 
Norman Vine deferred until a still later date that 
projected excursion to the Italian side. 

For he was under a misapprehension. He 
imagined that he was only a philosopher teaching 
a pupil to hear the message of the mountains — their 
eternal sermon on the littleness of man — and the 
miserable triviality of human passions. He forgot 
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that the philosopher to whom a woman listens is 
generally a philosopher with a good deal of human 
nature in him. 

So the days wore on, and everything that was of 
the limelight gradually disappeared from Zermatt. 
The other members of the Odeum Company, each 
for a different reason, went away. Hector Bur- 
goyne went round to Saas F6e, following in the 
track of the Craigs. Chris Maddox concluded that 
he might just as well play billiards and read the Era 
in London, where he also had certain business 
arrangements to attend to in connection with 
Hector Burgoyne's new play. Amy Tarrant said 
goodbye to the Fellow of Trinity and went to meet 
Dr. Tuberville Jones in Paris. Angela Clifton 
remained with Norman Vine, to explore the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Zermatt, the 
glaciers, the precipices. The seracs, the snowfields 
— she came to know them all. 

Her preceptor was not in the least eloquent in his 
enthusiasm. He never coined fine phrases like the 
Master. So far as one can define his attitude towards 
the mountains, it was this — 

" There they are," he seemed to say. " They're 
the only really important things. In their majestic 
silence they are a standing rebuke to human 
vanity. But they're much too great to gush over. 
The people who gush over them are not the people 
who really understand their greatness." 

He seemed to be always saying this, though he 
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never really said it ; and to a certain extent Angela 
caught the reflection of his attitude. She gushed a 
little, but not nearly so loudly as the troops of 
Americans who ran up to the Corner Grat in the 
morning, devoted twenty minutes of their valuable 
time to the panorama, identified the principal peaks 
with the aid of Imfeld's plan, and then hurried 
down to catch the afternoon train to Visp. 

Contrary to her habit, too, Angela was pleased 
that Norman Vine made no attempt to flirt with 
her ; his neglect to do so seemed a proper tribute 
to the mountains. That a deep and enduring 
passion should slowly grow up between them as the 
final outcome of their communion of soul in these 
tremendous places appeared, indeed, right and 
appropriate enough. But frivolous philandering 
and the pretence of passion at first sight seemed 
something veiy like an outrage. Catching the hint, 
as usual, from her teacher, she even said something 
of the kind. 

" Do you know," he asked her, " that the Swiss 
themselves are the least romantic people in the 
world ? " 

" No wonder/' she answered sadly, " Any passion 
but the greatest must seem contemptible in Switzer- 
land ; and most of us never get beyond a little 
passion that only lasts a little while." 

And again — 

" Perhaps one might fall in love in the mountains, 
but one would be afraid and ashamed to speak of 
love." 
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It was not only the passionless chastity of the 
boundless snowfields that seemed to forbid the 
thought ; it was also the knowledge, suddenly 
acquired, of the long list of tragedies of which these 
snowfields and frozen summits had been the theatre. 
To every peak some terrible tale belonged, and 
Angela, with a kind of morbid curiosity, insisted 
upon hearing every tale. How the rope broke and 
half of Whymper's party fell, at a single bound, from 
the Matterhorn to the Zmutt Glacier, four thousand 
feet below ; how the snow cornice of the Lyskamm 
broke away, and the climbers were carried with it 
down the long ice-slope into the valley ; how Loch- 
matter slipped on the Dent Blanche, at the corner 
where there is no foothold, and his companions 
could not hold him, but went with him to their 
death ; how a rock fell on one man and crushed 
him ; how another was carried away by an ava- 
lanche and buried alive in a crevasse ; how a third 
was struck by lightning on the very mountain-top. 
All these stories Angela heard, some of them from 
Norman Vine himself and the more gruesome of 
them from old Christian Summermatter ; and the 
effect of them on her mind was to convince her that 
this was no theatre in which to play a comedy. 
Only the greatest passion was permissible in such a 
scene — a passion that would go on burning always, 
independently of time and place. 

"And most of us," she had said so truly and with 
such a sense of sad conviction — " most of us never 
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get beyond a little passion that only lasts a little 
while." 

Looking at the matter, moreover, from every 
point of view, she found yet another reason for 
being glad that Norman Vine refrained from lightly 
making love to her. It showed a certain respect for 
the sight of her wedding-ring ; and she had known so 
many cases in which the sight of the wedding-rings 
of actresses failed to inspire respect. It seemed 
another proof that she was now living by sun- 
light, in an atmosphere in which emotions are 
expected to endure and serious things are taken 
seriously. 

He had not, in truth, seen the wedding-ring at 
first. An unobservant man often does not see a 
woman's wedding-ring until the day when he begins 
playing with her hand ; and Norman Vine was very 
unobservant. But one day, without playing with 
her hand, he noticed it ; and then he started, as 
though he had supposed that actresses, like nuns, 
were never married. 

It happened one afternoon when they were resting 
outside the Schwarz See Hotel, after a rough scramble 
to the lower hut of the Matterhorn. 

" Ah I So you are married," he exclaimed. " And 
I have known you all this time, and you have never 
told me." 

" But I thought you knew it," she replied. " I 
thought everybody knew it." 

For she knew that the fact had been mentioned 
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often enough in the papers, and she had assumed 
that everybody read theatrical interviews and 
gossip. 

" You are a widow, perhaps ? " 

" No, I am not even a widow." 

Her voice, when she said this, had a pathetic 
tone, and her eyes seemed to reflect pathetic 
thoughts. So this was her tragedy — ^that she was 
not a widow. Norman Vine, on his part, felt a 
pathetic curiosity to know more about this man 
whom, as it seemed evident, the actress had made 
unhappy. What sort of a man must he be, he 
wondered, who could not be happy with her ? But 
she told him very little. 

"My husband is Otto Marsh. You know him, 
no doubt, by name." 

" No." 

"He writes plays. Mr. Burgoyne talks of pro- 
ducing his next play at the Odeum. It was to be 
finished by the time we got back to town. We're 
very good friends when we meet, though we don't 
live together any longer." 

She went on — 

" And I have a child — a sweet little child called 
Jessie. She's in the country at present, with my 
mother. My husband is very fond of her — much 
fonder of her than he is of me. When Jessie's in 
town he comes to see her." 

The situation and Angela's attitude towards it 
were absolutely incomprehensible to Norman. He 
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could do no more than express his sympathy in 
general terms. 

" Poor child ! " he said. 

It was exactly the Master's exclamation when 
he had seen Otto Marsh grotesquely drunk in 
the presence of a royal duke. But it was very 
differently uttered, and did not seem in the least 
likely to be the prelude to a declaration of love. 

Once more Angela was glad of this. The transi- 
tion would have been too sharp and sudden ; the 
climax, to be enjoyed, must be delayed. She hurried 
on to another part of the subject. 

" I'm afraid you must think me a very shocking 
person to be travelling about in this way alone." 

But if he had learnt nothing else, he had at least 
learnt by this time that pretty actresses were not 
to be judged by ordinary standards. He smiled. 
It was not easy to judge whether the smile expressed 
sympathy or cynicism, or some strange mixture of 
the two states of mind. 

" Yet since we agreed," he began, " that I was not 
to take you seriously " 

"Ah ! yes, that makes a difference," she inter- 
rupted. " Since you don't take me seriously there's 
no need for me even to excuse myself. We can go 
on exploring Switzerland just as if this talk had 
never happened." 

" Yes, it is the best way," he answered ; but the 
talk, though it had led to nothing, made a difference 
all the same. 
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The fruit was forbidden ; forbidden fruit is sweet. 
Those were the premises of the syllogism ; it only 
remained for the conclusion to be drawn. 

For Norman Vine was beginning to acknowledge 
to himself that his idle whim was leading him further 
than he had meant to go. He had been tempted to 
amuse himself at Angela's expense, and now he felt 
that his enjoyment was too great for his peace of 
mind. It was hard to bring it to an end and go on 
just as if nothing had ever happened. But, on the 
other hand 

" Damn it," he said, "this sort of thing isn't in my 
line!" 

It was not merely that an intrigue would interfere 
with all the ordinary athletic interests of his life. 

"Damn it," he said, "one can't expect every- 
thing ! " 

But there was a graver difficulty. His principles, 
as far as he was aware of having any, were high, and 
the discovery of the wedding-ring put a considerable 
obstacle in his path. 

" Damn it, that's a rock traverse I don't like the 
look of ! " he said, borrowing a metaphor from his 
favourite sport. 

Angela noticed, therefore, a certain subdued 
melancholy in his manner after she had told him 
that she was married — a melancholy that was hardly 
consistent with his statement that he did not take 
her seriously. She thought of it when the moun- 
tains let her think, and was puzzled by it as by 
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something beyond the ordinary range of her 
experience. 

For if he did not want to make love to her, why 
was he melancholy ? And if he thought it wrong, 
why did he not go away and leave her ? 

She could see no way for him out of that dilemma, 
and she formed a resolution. 

" He shall," she said to herself one night, when 
she lay awake in bed, and the chastening influence 
of the mountains could no more control her 
thoughts. 

But he did not ; he continued to treat her 
wedding-ring with the same profound respect as 
ever. 

And they continued to explore the fairyland of 
the Valaisian Alps. There were days on the Gorner 
Glacier, days on the Findelen Glacier, days when 
they scrambled on the rocks at the base of the 
Matterhorn, days when they ventured far afield 
towards the Th6odule. 

But the great day of all was the day when they 
found themselves weather-bound in the mountain 
hut. 



CHAPTER XV 

It was to be their last long ramble in the moun- 
tains — their farewell visit to the fairyland of the 
ice-world. The next day they were to rest, and on 
the day after Angela was to go back to London and 
Norman Vine to cross over, at last, to the Italian 
side. 

A strange couple, whom the hazards of life had 
brought together in their irony. So everybody said, 
and the other climbers pitied Norman Vine. 

" Stage-struck I " they murmured. " Who'd have 
thought it of old Norman ? He'll have to pay for 
it, and she'll lead him the devil's own dance when 
she gets him back to London." 

But they did not care what anybody said, having 
plenty of their own thoughts to occupy them. 

A mellow melancholy had already overtaken them 
as, in the early morning, they walked down the 
rough mule-track that winds through the dark pine 
forest to the valley. Though they had never spoken 
a word of love to each other, they felt like lovers 
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taking their last walk together, with the soul-deaden- 
ing knowledge that on the morrow the ocean was 
to separate them. To Angela, at all events, it was a 
new sensation. Hitherto she had never lost a lover 
till she was tired of him, and now it seemed that she 
was about to lose a lover without even having won 
him. If this was the one great difiFerence between 
limelight and sunlight 

'' But he wants to," she said to herself, " he wants 
to, and he shall." 

For though they had begun by only taking the 
mountains seriously, it seemed clear to her that now 
they took each other seriously. He, on his part, 
indeed, took her, in a sense, too seriously ; he had 
so much respect for her that he would not make her 
happy. Yet how to tell him this without, in her 
turn, losing his respect, and relapsing ignominously, 
like one who falls downstairs, to the old limelight 
level I 

As other lovers had reached her heart through the 
drama, so she tried subtly to reach his heart through 
the mountains. 

"Ah, the dear mountains I How you have taught 
me to love the mountains I How hard it will be to 
go back from the mountains to the theatre I " 

It was just what, at the beginning, it had been his 
whim to make her feel. But now that she really 
seemed to feel it embarrassment allayed his triumph. 
Her love for the mountains was too obviously ready 
to translate itself into love for the mountaineer, and 
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he could not feel as indifferent about it as he would 
have liked. It was very ridiculous, and he was very 
angry with himself, 

" But you don't mean that really," he said ; '' the 
theatre is the place where you have made your fame. 
A holiday is good, but you must feel the theatre 
beckoning you back to it." 

It was his effort to restore her in due form to 
the theatre from which he had taken her away. 
The thing would end so much more simply if he 
could persuade her that she really wanted to go back. 
He would walk about for a bit with a sentimental 
memory, and then by the time he had made a new 
route up Monte Rosa from the Italian side the 
memory would grow faint, and life would be 
tranquil as before. 

But Angela did not want to go back to the theatre 
just then ; she was in full revolt against the life of 
make-believe. So she continued to talk to Norman 
and look at him in the way which made him feel that 
hers was a beautiful nature, warped and hurt and 
affronted by the artificialities of the stage. He could 
not know that it was the stage itself which had taught 
her to look and talk like that. 

" I really mean it," she said. " I hate the theatre. 
On the stage one is such a puppet. One does not 
have emotions; one only pretends to have them. 
But out here one lives a more real life ; one seems 
to belong more to oneself." 

She said it honestly, too. For the moment she 
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really believed that she hated the theatre and would 
always hate it. And Norman Vine was sure that 
only a woman with a really beautiful nature could 
possibly talk to him like that. He was more 
gloomy than ever, but more that ever respectful of 
her wedding-ring; with the result that Angela, on 
her part, was more perplexed aud mystified than 
ever. How much more encouragement, she won- 
dered, would he require? 

" Why are you looking so sad ? " she asked, as 
they got out of the pine forest into the lower reaches 
of the valley. 

'' Surely it is natural to look a little sad when one 
knows that a pleasant time is coming to an end." 

This, too, puzzled her — this assumption that it 
must all come to an end whether they wished it 
or not. Really it was a very foolish sort of 
fatalism. 

"But if you are not taking me seriously " 

" Perhaps I have sometimes forgotten that I was 
not to take you seriously." 

" And, anyhow, we shall be sure to meet again in 
London." 

" Ah yes I of course we shall meet again in 
London." 

But the reflection did not seem to alleviate his 
gloom. The fact was that he was making up his 
mind that they must not meet again in London. 
He had made a fool of himself, but that was no 
reason why he should continue to make a fool of 
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himself indefinitely. They belonged to diflferent 
worlds and they must go their different ways. If 

she were a girl, perhaps But there, she was a 

married woman, and very likely she had a past — 
perhaps more than one past ; and altogether, perhaps, 
if he made some excuse and got her back to the 
hotel and said goodbye as publicly as possible and 
under circumstances which would give sentiment no 
opening 

The weather furnished an excuse. 

'' I don't like the look of it," he said. " I don't 
think we ought to venture very far." 

" And why not ? The weather is perfectly lovely." 

" But 1 don't think it's going to last. The outline 
of the mountains is much too clear, and when storms 
do come up they come very quickly." 

" But I'm not a bit afraid, and I'd love to be in a 
real Alpine storm. So do go on, to please me, be- 
cause it's my last day in Switzerland." 

He yielded ; she was only leading whither, against 
his better judgment, he desired to go. The weather, 
he reflected, might hold up until the evening, and if 
the worst came to the worst there was the mountain 
hut in which they could take shelter. So two hours 
later they were weather-bound in it. 

Black clouds, which seemed to come from nowhere, 
had formed ominously over their heads. Forked 
lightning played about the dark crags of the Mattef- 
horn. The wind howled, and the loose snow whirled 
about them in a maze of blinding eddies. 
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But the hut was near. Norman Vine had steered 
for it as soon as he saw that the storm was coming 
and would catch them on the snowfield. 

" Don't be frightened/' he said. " It isn't likely to 
last long, and we shall be quite safe in there." 

There was, in fact, no danger. The hut was even 
provisioned, so that the weather-bound might stay 
there, without starving, for a week, and there was a 
small supply of firewood stored there, for fear lest 
wayfarers should chop up the doors and other fixtures 
for this purpose. While Angela shook the caked 
snow off her dress, Norman Vine bustled about 
handily and lit a fire and made a basin of beef- 
tea and mulled a bowl of claret. They ate and 
drank together, and were quite cheerful in spite of 
the smoke which blew into their eyes, but not in 
the least romantic. The storm, with its appearance 
of danger, and the prosaic task of mulling wine 
under difficulties had for the moment checked the 
flow of sentiment. They only laughed, and com- 
pared their case to that of Robinson Crusoe in his 
desert island. 

Yet both of them felt instinctively that the flow 
of sentiment was presently to be resumed. 

" Listen," Angela said at last. *' I think the storm 
has stopped." 

It had gone indeed, almost as suddenly as it had 
come, leaving a holy calm behind it, though the 
lightning plajring on the distant heights of Monte 
Rosa showed that it still pursued its devastating 
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course. But by this time the sun was on the point 
of setting, and the moon was not to rise till late. 
Norman Vine stepped out on to the threshold of the 
hut, and examined the homeward track long and 
carefully. Then he returned. 

" Is there a lantern here ? " he asked. 

They both searched carefully, but there was none. 
At all events Norman Vine could find none. He 
stepped out of the hut a second time, gazing down 
into the gathering darkness. Angela stood beside 
him, and knew what he was thinking. She put her 
hand upon his arm. 

" Don't take me down there," she said. " I won't 
let you take me down there. I should be afraid, 
and I should fall." 

He was very matter-of-fact about it. He did not 
ask her, according to the formula, whether she would 
not trust herself with him wherever he told her that 
she was safe. He merely said — 

" You're right. We'll have to stop here. With a 
lantern I could get you down to Zermatt by eleven, 
but I daren't take you across a crevassed glacier in 
the dark." 

Yet this matter-of-fact, prosaic speech ushered in 
that hour of sentiment which they both anticipated 
and which all the circumstances favoured. 

If only they had been uncomfortable, the senti- 
ment might have been avoided. But, in truth, they 
were perfectly comfortable. Their refuge hut, built 
and fitted under the direction of the Swiss Alpine 
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Club, contained everything that was required for 
their convenience — a fireplace, cooking utensils, 
seats, beds and blankets, even an inner chamber, 
with a door that could be bolted. They could dry 
and warm themselves, and cook their supper and 
go to sleep without any embarrassment on the score 
of modesty. There was nothing, in short, to keep 
sentiment aloof, and the feeling that their situation 
was romantic followed as an inevitable corollary. 

They stood for a while at the door, her hand still 
resting on his arm as though claiming his protection. 
It was as though they were perched in an eagle's 
eyrie, looking down upon the world. Behind them 
a big black rock promised shelter from any wind 
that might blow or any avalanche that might fall. 
Before them spread a sloping sheet of spotless snow 
that grew gradually ghostly as it lost itself in the 
blackness of the night. The sky overhead was sown 
by innumerable stars, whose sparkle seemed a mockery 
because it did not light the way for them ; and far 
below, beneath their feet, shone the faint glimmer 
of the Zermatt lights, like the cheap illumination of 
some poor village file. Everything combined to 
make them feel their solitude, and sentiment followed 
solitude as surely as night the day. 

" Wonderful, isn't it ? " Norman began. 

" Oh, wonderful I " Angela echoed. 

" And you're not frightened ? " 

"No, I'm not frightened now. I feel quite safe 
with you. Only it's cold, so cold." And he saw 
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that she was shivering, and took her back into the 
hut and closed the door. 

He threw fresh logs on the fire, and mulled more 
wine for her, and prepared some sort of an evening 
meal. 

" Now warm my hands for me," she said. And 
he rubbed them between his to restore the circula- 
tion. 

They were such delicate little hands, with such 
soft, tapering fingers, and it was the first time that he 
had dared to toy with them like that. Their touch 
moved him at last to sentimental talk, but not to 
actual love-making. Though she was an actress, he 
could not quite forget that she wore a wedding-ring. 
So he tried to sail round the subject of love without 
actually touching it — a hazardous experiment for a 
stupid man. 

" I wonder if you understand," he began, '* how 
much I have enjoyed this summer ? " 

" Not more than I have enjoyed it," she replied ; 
but nothing came of that. 

" I suppose it is a memory which it is wrong 
to treasure," he continued. "But I shall treasure 
it." 

His eyes as he spoke were on the wedding-ring. 
She put her right hand over it to hide it; but 
that too led to nothing. Norman could not forget 
that it was there, and remained on the safe side 
of the boundary that separated sentiment from 
passion. 
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*' Such a strange meeting. It's like Longfellow's 
poem — 

"Ships that pass in the night, and speak one another in 
passing." 

Angela had not read the poem, but she had read 
the story that has the quotation for its title, so that 
she grasped its meaning and passed a criticism. 

" Silly ships I " she said, " if they really wanted to 
do more than speak each other." 

"Yet if they were bound on quite diflFerent 
journeys, and had quite different tasks in hand, 
and did not really belong to each other, but only 
thought they did " 

" Ah, yes ; I understand," she said, and drew an 
indignant inference. So after all it was her connec- 
tion with the stage that stood between them. He 
could amuse himself with an actress — amuse himself 
so much that it was a wrench to end the game. 
But in his heart he maintained the old attitude 
of the world towards the stage ; that old attitude 
which the partial admission of the stage to society 
had only partly altered. He was willing to bear the 
pain in order to escape from the clutches of an 
actress. 

That was her interpretation of his words, and it 
made her very bitter. If this was to be the end of 
her sunlight love, then truly the limelight loves were 
better. By limelight at least she always had her 
way with men, and it was hard to give up the hope 
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of a grand passion in the sunlight. But he 
partly corrected the impression, continuing to play 
perilously with sentiment. 

"You don't know what I am thinking. I am 
wishing that we had met each other years and 
years ago." 

" Before I was an actress ? " 

"Perhaps. But at any rate before you were 
married." 

It was very exasperating — ^the more so because 
she knew that in those dajrs he would have treated 
her with complete indifference. The art of subduing 
the hearts of men had been entirely learnt upon the 
stage, though no man would believe it — ^least of all 
those men who fell in love with her. She told him 
so flatly. 

" You wouldn't have cared for me then. I wasn't 
a lady. You'd no more have cared to walk about the 
mountains with me than with one of the servant- 
girls at the hotel." 

She would not have dared to say that to every one ; 
but she was sure of herself, and not in the least afraid 
of opening his eyes. 

"Nonsense," he answered. "You would have 
charmed me then, even more than you charm me 
now." 

It was the old belief, from which he could never 
rid himself, that the stage had impaired the very 
charms which, in truth, the stage had brought to light. 
He was sure that she had a beautiful nature, and he 
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respected the ideal which he had formed of her. 
So he got no further than sentiment, and it seemed 
that everything was to end in a memory and a 
regret. 

" If s getting late," he said presently. " You must 
go and sleep a little." 

"But I'm not sleepy," she protested. "I don't 
want to sleep." 

" But you must. Otherwise I shall never be able 
to get you home to-morrow. It'll be light enough 
to start a little after four." 

She looked at him with a challenge in her eyes, 
but he did not take up the challenge. His respect 
for her went so far that he did not even try to kiss 
her. She went into the inner room of the hut, and 
he heard her draw the bolt. 

Then Norman Vine lit his pipe, and turned the 
situation over in his mind. It was a very ridiculous 
situation, and he wished to goodness that he was out 
of it. If only he could take her a little less seriously — 
if only he could think of her as he would have 
thought of some little ballet-girl or some light-o'- 
love whom hazard had unceremoniously thrown 
across his path, then indeed the problem would be 
simple, and instinct would solve it for him on the 
instant. But he had chosen to take her seriously. 
Her manner was that of a woman who demanded to 
be taken seriously, and therefore he found himself 
drawn two ways at once. 

The desire had been growing on him for days to 
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grip her in his strong arms, and hold her to his 
heart, and cover her with kisses ; that desire was 
stronger than ever now that they were alone, and 
she could not resist him even if she would. But he 
knew his weakness as well as he knew his strength. 
He knew that he stood at the parting of the wajrs, 
and that whichever way he chose he would have to 
follow it to the bitter end. If she once yielded to 
his desire they would be no longer like ships that 
passed in the night, but he would be the little pinnace 
fastened to her by a cable, and towed ignominiously 
in her wake. There would be a miserable intrigue, 
a scandal, the shame and ridicule of exposure in the 
divorce court. All this was terrible. It would 
interfere with all the plans that he had laid out for 
his life. And yet 

" Damn it, I will 1 " he said to himself, and rose and 
took a step or two, and even laid his hand upon the 
door. 

But a sound checked him. He heard Angela 
crying. Crying for what ? He did not know. 
But he felt vaguely that there was something pro- 
foundly pathetic in her tears; that her sorrow, 
whatever it was, must be respected ; that it would 
be a sin and a shame to take advantage of her. 

'' No, damn it, I won't ! " he murmured, and with- 
drew as silently as he had approached, and stretched 
himself on the rough bench that served him for a 
bed, and drew the woollen rug over him and tried 
to sleep. 
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He looked at his watch by the failing firelight 
It was nearly two. In a couple of hours it would 
be time to bestir himself, and make a bowl of 
chocolate to sustain them on their homeward way. 
He had only to do stern battle with himself for a 
couple of hours and the struggle would be over, 
and they would both be safe. There would be no 
intrigue, no scandal, no divorce court, but only a 
sentimental memory and a regret which the dust of 
the years, in its good time, would choke. 

He looked out of the window, and the sight of 
the pale stars, and the unfathomable blue vault of 
the sky, and the long, rolling snowfields, and the 
frowning precipices of the lonely Matterhorn helped 
in some measure to console him and to calm his 
fever. They pointed the way to his emancipation. 
Out there he would forget. Out there he would 
laugh, even as Odysseus could laugh at the Sirens 
when he was out of hearing of their song. 

Only two hours ! Only an hour and a half I If 
it had not seemed so absurd he would have counted 
the minutes as they passed. And now there was no 
need to count the minutes as they passed. The 
day's fatigue was telling, and he was beginning to 
drop into a doze. A soft sound that reached him 
from the inner room failed to rouse him. He only 
turned on his rough mattress and tried to sleep 
again. 

But the noise continued — z sound as of some one 
softly fingering the bolt. A moment later the bolt 
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was drawn and the door opened, and he lifted 
himself upon his elbow to see that Angela stood 
before him, and that her long hair was loosened 
and streamed in a golden cataract down her 
back. 

He thought that something had frightened her, 
but he had no time to ask the question. She ran to 
him like a little child, and tossed her long hair into 
his face and put her arms round him, half laughing 
and half crying. 

"Please little me's so lonely. Please little me 
wants to be loved." 

And he took her in his arms and debated with 
himself no more, and thought neither of the past 
nor of the future, but only of the present. 

"Darling, darling," he exclaimed, and held her 
tight. 

" Is he very angry with poor little me for wanting 
to be loved ? " she asked him presently when the 
first red rays of the morning sun flashed down from 
the hilltops into the hut. 

" Darling, darling," he repeated. 

"And will he always promise to love poor little 
me?" 

"Always, darling, always." 

And Angela knew that she had triumphed in the 
sunlight as in the limelight — that she had won her 
lover and could keep him. 

But by a coup de th/dtre f 

Doubtless. She wanted her own life to be 
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intense, dramatic, like the parts she played on the 
stage, and this was the means to the end« 

She wanted to love, as well as to live, by sun- 
light. This was to be the grand passion with which 
the vanities of the stage should never be allowed to 
interfere ; the passion to which she would sacrifice 
herself and her ambitions, so as to live a real instead 
of an artificial lifd She could only attain to it by 
this coup de fh/dtre. But it was a coup sure of 
success, when struck by a disturbing Aphrodite, 
conscious of her power. 




CHAPTER XVI 

A PARAGRAPH in the Daily Satellite from the 
eloquent pen of Clifford Drake : — 

"A grave disappointment is in store for play- 
goers this autumn. Miss Angela Clifton, the 
talented actress, and whose delightful performances 
at the Odeum were one of the most interesting 
features of the season which has now passed into 
the Ewigkeit, has severed her connection with that 
theatre in order to altogether retire from the stage. 
For the future Miss Clifton intends to live abroad. 
Our regret must be that this charming actress has 
not deigned even to favour us with a farewell 
performance." 

A paragraph in the Kite, from the caustic pen 
of Alexis Broome, who quoted the Satellite, and 
added : — 

" Oh ! ClifBe, ClifBe I A farewell performance I 
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Under the circumstances 1 If all the fair charmers 
of the stage gave farewell performances when they 
accepted preferment of this kind what a merry, 
merry world this world would be I Oh I you are 
naive, Cliffie, and you are innocent. I don't believe 
there is a more innocent man in London." 

A paragraph itk the Lady^s Friend from the chatty 
and genial pen of Stornoway : — 

''Miss Clifton's gracious presence will not only 
be missed on the stage, but at many a fashionable 
West End gathering, where her gentle and modest 
manner and her single-hearted desire to please 
made her always a welcome guest. The rumour 
runs — I give it for what it is worth — ^that this 
talented actress intends to devote a portion of her 
leisure to the composition of her memoirs. Young 
as she still is, Miss Clifton has had enough ex- 
periences of theatrical life to fill an interesting 
volume." 

Thus the paragraphists wrote, each after his 
fashion and according to his lights. A whole 
bundle of such paragraphs, carefully scissored by a 
press-cutting agency, reached Angela at the Poste 
Restante at Pallanza. She read them all through 
while trying to make up her mind to tear them up, 
unread ; but then she wrote a post-card to say that 
she required no more of them. 
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" I don't want to • be reminded of the stage, 
dear/' she said to Norman. " I want to enjoy real 
life." 

So they enjoyed real life. In the warm autunm 
days they had their honeymoon in a little rustic inn, 
with a shady garden that ran down to the Lake of 
Como. Here Angela learnt the mandolin, and when 
Norman Vine rowed her out in the moonlight she 
played and sang to him. It was like playing a 
scene from an Italian opera; but Angela did not 
feel the need of an audience to applaud her. 
Her great joy was that she was living and not 
acting — feeling and not pretending that she 
felt. 

Things happened, of course, to remind her of the 
stage which she had quitted. A London paper 
came to Norman every day, and when she opened 
it she turned first, by force of habit, to the criticisms 
of the plays. She understood these, and there were 
so many things in the paper that she did not under- 
stand. An occasional letter, too, arrived to remind 
her of the limelight. 

A letter from Millie Timbrell, for example — z 
letter in which there was, naturally, no hint of 
carping criticism or stilted assumption of high 
moral tone: — 

" You're luckier than I am, Angela," Millie wrote. 
"You're important enough to be taken seriously. 
You can afford to pity me. I got Charlie to 
promise to marry me, and now he won't. It's an 
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awful blow to me, but I'm going to bring an action 
for breach of promise, and then I suppose I shall 
marry poor old Chris. Only Chris does seem so 
commonplace after Charlie. However, all's well 
that ends well, as the saying is. It's got into the 
papers, and they're going to give me a better part 
at the Savoy." 

Another of her letters was from Hector Bur- 
goyne. This also was devoid of moral indigna- 
tion, though it exhibited indignation of another 
sort: — 

*' Naughty, naughty Angela 1 I wouldn't have 
thought it of you. And you such a good girl too, 
and so correct, and so indignant with the wicked 
Earl of Richborough, and such friends with the 
respectable Lady Breul ! However, I hope you're 
having a good time in Italy. 

"Joking apart, though, it was a cruel shame of 
you to run away like that. You've no idea what a 
horrid hole you put me in. I put Tarrant into your 
part at the last minute, and she's doing better than I 
expect^. Still, I'd rather have seen you in it. 
The Odeum doesn't seem the same place without 
you. And you'll come back to it, my dear. I'd 
stake my last shilling on that. No girl ever left the 
stage without wanting to come back to it, six months 
afterwards. 

" Do you want to hear the news ? There isn't 
much, but there may be some in a little while. 
Should you be surprised to learn that I am thinking 
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of getting married ? And can you .guess who the 
lady is ? " 

These were the interruptions, the distant echoes 
of the limelight life that reached Angela in the sun- 
light on the Lake of Como. She did not want to 
be worried by them. She pitied the people whose 
lives were so empty and uninteresting that they 
could sit down and write her long letters of that 
sort; and her answers to them breathed a new 
spirit of pride. 

" You don't understand me ; you never did," she 
wrote to Hector. " But I'm happy because, for 
once, I'm doing something real." 

But she read Norman the paragraph that prophe- 
sied her return to the Odeum, and so excited his 
alarm. A look of apprehension passed over his 
stupid, honest face; he had a vague intuition that 
Hector ought to know. 

" Ah, yes ! " he said. " That's what I'm afraid of. 
One of these days you'll be wanting to go back to 
the stage." 

" Never," she replied with emphasis, and perhaps 
the very excess of the emphasis suggested doubt. 

" But don't you ever feel the need of it — the need 
of the applause, I mean, and the compliments, 

and the flattery, and a and all that sort of 

thing ? " 

For the idea that the art could attract without 
reference to the applause was far too subtle to present 
itself to Norman Vine. 
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Angela repeated her repudiation of the theatre. 

''No, no. That's all so artificial. One changes 
one's emotions as one changes one's dress. I want 
real life. I want the things that last." 

She leant back on the cushions of the boat and 
closed her eyes, as though to abandon herself to the 
luxury of real life and the things that last. Then, 
after taking thought, she added — 

"The men one meets on the stage are such 
artificial men. It's a world of paste-board shams. 
And you're so different ; you're so much more 
real." 

And she went off into a reverie which he did not 
attempt to follow, fearing that it included memories 
which would disturb his peace of mind. So he sat 
still, watching her in speechless admiration, while 
she let her mind play freely on her previous lovers, 
recalling their demerits and reflecting how unreal 
they all seemed to her now. 

Otto Marsh — but that was such a faint and distant 
memory. It was hard to believe that he had ever 
really been her lover. Except for Jessie she would 
never have remembered him at all ; and seeing the 
drunken life he lived in his shabby lodgings on the 
Surrey side, it would not be hard to steal Jessie 
away from him whatever the divorce court judge 
might say. She murmured that to herself, and 
went on to think of the others. 

Hector Burgoyne. To think that she and Hector 
had found pleasure in playing their comedy of 
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love-making, though both of them knew at the time 
that it was only a comedy that they played. And 
now here was Hector laughing at her great passion, 
while he planned himself a great marriage to secure 
his position in society. If she had been a sham in 
the old days, Hector was still a sham. 

Bruce Vaile — the Master I She could picture him 
here, taking his ease in some shady garden by the 
lake. He would strut up and down, rolling musical 
phrases on his tongue, now raising his voice to 
declaim and now dropping it to whisper, compli- 
menting Nature in the noblest language of drawing- 
room melodrama. Instead of merely living, he 
would pose, and take the centre of the stage. How 
false I how hollow ! Once it woukl have im- 
pressed her ; but now she knew better, and felt that 
the glory had departed from the Master. She was 
all for sincerity, and he to whom she had given 
herself so gladly lived chiefly in her memory as 
having been insincere. 

Herbert Phillimore ! A nice boy certainly, a 
charming boy. His naivete was very touching, and 
he was quite clever and quite good-looking; and he 
was more of a man and less of a mountebank than 
the others. But he was stage-struck— dazzled by 
the limelight and looking at her with blinded eyes- • 
loving her for what she pretended to be rather than 
for what she was — ^wanting to play a part with her 
and requiring that she should play a part with him. 
If Herbert Phillimore was not a sham himself, at 
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least he seemed to demand that she should be a 
sham. And she did not want to be a sham. She 
wanted real life, and it seemed to her that now for 
the first time she tasted it. 

But these were thoughts which she could not tell 
to Norman Vine — memories which she was almost 
ashamed to entertain, though by the power of contrast 
they added to her present joy. Only, in a shadowy 
way and without a word of detail, she tried to 
explain to him why she found so much more satis- 
faction in this present joy than in all the other 
joys which had preceded it. 

"In the stage life one just enjoys things as they 
come along, and then, when one is tired of them, 
one goes off and tries to enjoy something else. One 
never makes sacrifices. The charm of real life is 
that one makes sacrifices and feels the happier for 
having made them." 

It was a beautiful thought for her : that she had 
sacrificed a great career to a great love. This, 
indeed, was living among the grand emotions instead 
of only pretending them to win applause. And to 
live them in the sunlight, on the Lake of Como, 
where everything was such a beautiful colour, and 
the delicious languor of the climate made one feel 
that everything would go on just as it was for ever, 
because to alter anything and live otherwise would 
be too great a effort — that was, indeed, delight. It 
took all the sting out of the sacrifice, leaving it to act 
only as a gentle stimulus to joy. 
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Her one fear was that Norman Vine might some 
day tire of her as she herself had tired of the others, 
and leave her with the sense that the sacrifice had been 
in vain, and that the real life for which she craved 
had been no more than an interlude after all. The 
fear was not acute, for she was more than moderately 
conscious of her power. Yet there it was, and she 
must speak of it. 

" This is going to last always, isn't it ? " she asked 
him. 

*' Always, always," he replied. 

"Yet they say that a man alwajrs persuades 
himself that his first love is his last, and that 
his last love is his first. Isn't there any truth in 
that ? " 

" It may be true of bojrs, but not of men ; or, at 
least, not of men of my age. A man knows quite 
well whether he is in love or not at thirty-five. And 
women ? " 

" There comes a time in a woman's life too when 
she is quite sure of herself — when she knows that 
she will never again want to look either back or 
forward." 

Perhaps she would have said the same to the 
Master in his time, if he had led up to it. Perhaps 
the only reason why she did not say it was that the 
Master did most of the talking. But she was glad 
now that she had never said it, and that it remained 
a virgin phrase. For now she really felt it, and felt 
the need of saying it. 
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There was something else that she felt the need 
of saying in order that his reply might reassure 
her. 

"You asked me once if I never felt the stage 
beckoning me away from you, and you know now 
that I never do. But you yourself? What the 
stage was to me the mountains were to you. Tell 
me, then, do you never fell the mountains beckon- 
ing you away from me ? " 

"Never, my sweetheart," he answered, with an 
emphasis equal to though less theatrically impres- 
sive than her own. 

" But you loved the mountains ; you liked to be 
always among them ; you were always ready to run 
away from every other pleasure to get to them. 
Even now you seem sometimes to be looking up at 
them regretfully. Why is it that you never want to 
return to them ? " 

" I don't know, dear. There is no reason except 
that I am happier as it is." 

And that simple answer told the simple truth. 
For Norman Vine not being a clever man had never 
looked into his own soul or tried to analyse his own 
mental states. He had certain rudimentary ideas 
about the mountains and about the things that were 
out of place among the mountains. These ideas, 
if there had been no other motive, would have 
driven him from the mountains to the plains after 
the hour of the consummation of his passion. But 
as for the reason why his passion for Angela was 
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stronger tlian his passion for the mountains, that 
was a problem upon which he had not entered. He 
had struggled and he had yielded, and now he was 
glad that he had yielded. He had descended into 
Capua, and was a prisoner to its luxuries and 
hugged his chains. It would be a pain which he 
did not care to contemplate to have them broken. 
The mountains, much as he loved them, would be 
no substitute for Capua. He knew this ; but this 
was all he knew and all he wished to know. 

"Tell me why you love me, dear," Angela 
pleaded. "Tell me why you love me when, to 
begin with, I was everything that you disapproved 
of, everything that you had always thought scanda- 
lous and vulgar." 

But this was exactly what he could not tell her. 
How could he tell her that the path to the imagina- 
tion lay through the senses; that the man who 
treasured a respect for women might often be 
captured in this way more easily than the debauchee ; 
that even Messalina might make herself appear an 
ideal figure, worthy of all chivalrous worship, in the 
eyes of such a man if once she could persuade him 
to possess her ; that his chains had been quite loose 
until she had riveted them fast upon him on that 
great night when they were weather-bound together 
in the Club hut ? He could not tell her any of 
these things, because he did not know them. 
Angela herself was nearer to knowing them than 
he was. 
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''I don't know why I love you/' he said. ^At 
first I didn't want to love you. But then I found 
I must." 

And Angela was satisfied. 

" That's the beauty of real life," she said. " One 
has real emotions. One loves because one must. 
In the stage life one only loves because one thinks 
that one would like to." 

And then they kissed each other again, and 
surrendered themselves to the enjoyment of real 
life ; and so their honeymoon passed upon the 
Lake of Como. 
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CHAPTER XVII 



The autumn drew towards its end. Dead leaves 
cumbered the roads, rustling in the breath of the 
west wind till the clouds broke and the rain 
drenched and silenced them. The beauty of the 
woods had become the mournful beauty of death and 
decay, filling the mind with mysterious forebodings. 
Angela woke up one morning and looked out of the 
window to see white mists, and leaden-coloured 
skies, and trees that dripped moisture as though 
they wept for their falling foliage. She shivered. 
The sight frightened her, and gave her a strange 
mistrust of herself. 

" Take me away," she said. " This isn't a proper 
place for a honeymoon." 

Was it her first intimation that the water was 
again beginning to flow under the bridge ? One 
cannot say. For the water flows silently and must 
flow far before its course is noticed by those who 
are not watching it. 

Norman, too, felt a little uneasy when he saw 
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"You're right," Norman admitted cheerfully. 
" There are crowds of charming little places on the 
Italian Riviera. We'll find something to suit us for 
the winter in one of them." 

So they moved south, and ultimately settled at 
Alassio, in a quiet villa on the hillside. The few 
other visitors did not know who they were, and 
showed no impertinent curiosity to find out. They 
had sunshine, and blue seas, and blue skies, and 
tropical flowers and palm trees; and their honey- 
moon continued ; and the water, as usual, flowed 
under the bridge. 

It was bound to flow. Nothing could stay it. 
The problem could work out in no other way. A 
traveller whose chief joy had always lain in hardship 
and exposure, and an actress to whom the applause 
of the crowd had always been the breath of life — 
how must these two fare together, shut up in a 
lonely house, apart from all their fellow-creatures ? 
The best solution that could be hoped for was that 
they would be gloriously happy for a little while, 
and then the only question would be, which would 
get tired the first ? But they did not know this. 
Looking neither before nor after, they only knew 
that they were gloriously happy. 

Their life was of the simplest. They rose late, 
and after lunch walked in the sunshine. They 
came home to dinner, and after dinner sat by the 
wood fire and talked about themselves. Since they 
had only met each other after their first youth was 
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past, there was so much to be told and talked over. 
There was the question, for instance, whether either 
of them had ever loved before, and it appeared that 
neither of them had. 

''At least I suppose I have," Norman said. 
"Only it's so long ago that I've forgotten all 
about it." 

" But you're a man, and a man " 

She paused, but he waited for her to finish the 
sentence. 

" A man always lives a man's life, I suppose." 

It was like a challenge, and he took it up. 

" Perhaps I didn't mean exactly what you mean," 
he said. 

" Then what do you mean ? " 

" I mean that there's been nothing with sentiment 
in it — nothing that one need remember, except to 
smile at. Of course " 

He went on to throw out hints and to half tell 
stories. There was a pretty little Caucasian girl at 
at Tiflis ; there was an innkeeper's daughter in 
Dauphin6 ; and there were other little girls else- 
where. He mentioned them neither in malice nor 
from vanity, but only in discharge of the first debt 
due to his own pride and self-respect. Since he 
was to marry Angela, he could not bear to let her 
think that he came to her with an absolutely virgin 
heart. For that would be to represent that he was 
giving more than he received. 

Nor was Angela either shocked or wounded by 
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the revelations. Since there was nothing in them 
to make her jealous, she understood their motive 
and respected it. A man without a past to parade 
might well feel himself a fool for loving her. It was 
naturally a point of honour with a man to be less 
virtuous than the woman whom he loved ; and a 
man who loved an actress whom he had never 
known till she was nine-and-twenty and who had 
won his heart, as she had, by the assault upon his 
senses, might well feel that honour required a good 
deal of him in this way. 

He said all that he had to say, and then half 
apologised — 

" I oughtn't to have told you these things ; but 
you made me." 

"But these things don't matter," she replied. 
"Your past is nothing to me, because it doesn't 
belong to me. It is only the present and the future 
that I care about." 

It was in her mind that he in his turn might say 
something of the same sort to her. But he did not ; 
and she was disappointed by his want of tact. The 
confessions that were on the tip of her tongue died 
away unspoken ; and she only dared to refer to her 
past in vague and general terms. 

" Pity poor little me," she said caressingly, " and 
forgive me without asking questions." 

He said that he forgave he, and she added — 

"You see, dear, there's always something to 
forgive when one is on the stage. If you'd met 
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me before I was on the stage, there would have 
been nothing to forgive ; but if you'd met me then 
you'd have passed me by, and never given me a 
second thought. And, anyhow, I've never loved 
like this — not jeven when I married. I never could 
have sacrificed the stage for any one but you." 

Strange lovers' talk, perhaps ; but then all the 
circumstances were strange ; and an actress of nine- 
and-twenty had learnt to say with impunity things 
that would sound very differently if they came from 
the lips of a young girl fresh from the boarding- 
school. 

Talk, too, which had for its natural end resigna- 
tion rather than ecstasy. It might be a glorious 
thing to play the beau rdle in the last act of the 
drama of Angela's life ; it might even be possible 
to acquiesce in the previous acts ; but it was hard 
to look at them enthusiastically as the proper 
preludes of a glorious climax. 

But they did not know this as yet ; there were 
so many things which they only found out by 
degrees. Their life, for the present, was full of 
poetry and sunshine ; and while the w^ter flowed 
under the bridge they laid their plans regardless of 
its flow. 

" It's a thousand pities," Norman said, " that 
things drag on so long." 

*' Darling, I'm so sorry," Angela answered. " But 
they can't drag on much longer; and meanwhile 
we're happy, aren't we ? " 
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" Oh ! yes, we're happy enough. Only I suppose 
we'll be happier when the scandal's over." 

For the trouble was that Otto Marsh had taken 
no steps as yet to claim his freedom. Perhaps he 
was as free already as he cared to he ; perhaps he 
was too busy with his play to worry about such 
matters ; or perhaps he was too drunk. It might 
even be that he was too poor to pay the lawyer's 
fees without depriving himself of his customary 
whisky and cigars. Whatever the reason was, he 
made no sign, but let the lovers go their way in 
peace. 

They assumed, however, that he would rouse 
himself presently, and demand his liberty and give 

them theirs. And then 

" And then," said Norman, " we'll get married at 
the Consulate at Genoa, and then we'll travel for 

a bit, and then " 

But this " and then " involved discussion — dis- 
cussion that might have shown them, if their eyes 
had not been blinded, that the water under the 
bridge had not been standing still. 

For when they were married they would presum- 
ably want to settle down somewhere. But where ? 
That was the question; they discussed it, one 
spring evening, while they sat by moonlight in 
the garden. 

" Should you be very angry with poor little me," 

Angela asked, " if I wanted to live in London ? " 

Norman opened his eyes wide in his astonish- 
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" Believe me, if there's any doubt or any hesita- 
tation, I've only got to go back to the stage for 
a day " 

It nearly came to a quarrel, for this time he was 
really angry. But his anger quelled her, and she 
was sorry for what she had said. 

"No, no," she cried. "Forgive me. I didn't 
mean it. I don't want to go back to the stage. I 
hate the stage ; and I'll live with you just how and 
where you like." 

She threw herself into his arms and kissed him 
passionately, and sobbed like a child on his 
shoulder. 

It puzzled him, for he was stupid in such matters, 
and had lived with Angela all these months without 
ever penetrating the subtleties of her mind. If she 
wanted the stage, why had she left it ? And if she 
did not want it, why did she cry ? He could see no 
way for her out of that dilemma. He could not 
suspect that she might want the stage and yet wish 
that she did not want it, because she knew that it 
would blunt, if it did not kill, the real emotions of 
the real life that she was trying so hard to live. 

Yet he felt impelled to say his say about the stage 
in so far as it concerned him. 

"Don't cry, darling," he said, kissing and con- 
soling her ; and then, when she was calm again, 
he added — 

" But if we're to be happy you mustn't think any 
more about the stage." 
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their paradise, though they afiFected to ignore its 
presence. 

They had been hopeful in the autumn, and now 
they were melancholy in the spring. A constraint 
was upon them ; a shadow hung between them. 
Norman was jealous of the stage ; Angela was afraid 
of it. She never spoke of her fears, and he never 
spoke of his jealousy. But both of them were 
beginning to foresee and fear the end. 

But how would the end come ? That was what 
neither of them knew, though Angela — at least when 
she lay awake at night and fancied that she saw 
a weary and uneasy look in Norman's face — some- 
times drew herself a picture of it. 

"He will grow more than ever moody and 
silent, and I shall see him looking up, more 
regretfully than ever, at the mountains. But he 
will not complain ; he is too good and loyal to treat 
me badly. So I shall have to ask him, and then he 
will confess that he is tired of me, and we shall 
go our separate ways. He will go back to the 
mountains and I shall go back to the stage. 
I shall have failed, and yet it will not all have been 
in vain. I shall have really loved and really 
suffered. I shall have known real life." 

It was a sorrowful picture, but when she had 
realised it she was in her sad way happy. It 
showed her a long and painful road to be travelled ; 
but at the end of the road was the soft music, and 
the limelight, and the applause. 
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Dwelling upon the picture she fell asleep, and 
saw it again in a pathetic dream ; and when she 
woke the postman brought her a letter which made 
it still more vivid and helped her to fill in the 
details. 

It was a letter from Hector Burgoyne, and this 
was the essential part of it : — 

" I gave you six months, and now it is time for 
you to come back again. 

"You must come back. The Odeum isn't the 
same place without you, and Tarrant doesn't fill 
the house as you did. But if you stay away any 
longer I shall try my hardest to find somebody 
who can. 

" I don't quite know what I shall put up next, but 
I fancy it will be Otto's play. I haven't read it yet, 
but he told me all about it the other evening, and 
it seems all right. 

" The poor old boy looks awfully ill ; but he's got 
the stuff in him. The idea is ripping, and there'll be 
a splendid part for you, just the sort of part you 
like — ^half good, half wicked. You leave your hus- 
band because he is a brute, and then on his death- 
bed you come back to him to be his guardian angel. 
It's a wonderful situation where you leave your 
lover's arms to come back to your dying husband, 
and he begs you to forgive him, though he knows 
that, by all the rules of the world, it is you who are 
the greater sinner. The house will rise to it if it's 
properly played, and 'pon my word I don't see any- 
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body in it but you. How Otto got hold of the idea 
I can't imagine, but wonderful is the only word 
for it. 

" Come back, then, and play the part, and set the 
Thames on fire. I know you want to, and I know 
you'll never forgive any one else for setting the 
Thames on fire instead of you." 

She read the letter through three times, and 
then locked it away out of sight. It gave her a 
great deal to think about, and one sentence in 
particular lingered in her mind, repeating itself like 
a refrain. 

" How Otto got hold of the idea I can't imagine." 

For she knew perfectly well where the idea had 
come from. Her sympathies were stirred, and she 
could picture this poor broken man, sitting in his 
lonely lodging on the Surrey side, weighed down by 
the thought of his own failure, and, with the last 
desperate flicker of his genius, expressing his own 
life in his work — and not his life only, but all the 
regrets that tortured him when he was sober, and all 
the high hopes that came to him when he was 
drunk. 

It was such a dramatic picture, so full of the 
moving pathos which had always appealed to her in 
plays. And at the same time it was all real and true 
— the one bit of real life that she had ever drifted 
upon in the great whirlpool of the theatres. It set 
her thinking, and her first thoughts translated them- 
selves somewhat curiously into action. 
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" What is the matter, dear ? " Norman asked 
her. " Mayn't I know what you're thinking 
of?" 

" It's nothing, nothing," she answered. " I was 
only thinking that I'd like to ride a bicycle again. 
I haven't ridden, you know, since I was in 
London." 

It was a clear symptom of unrest. No really 
restful woman ever wants to ride a bicycle. But 
Norman failed to read the sign. He supposed that 
women only rode bicycles to " keep themselves fit." 
The idea that they might scour the country on them 
to escape unwelcome and disturbing thoughts did 
not occur to him. 

" By all means, so long as you don't overdo it," 
he agreed ; and Angela went for many meditative 
rides. 

She had meant so well when she had thrown her- 
self into Norman's arms, determined to purchase 
real life at any price. It was hard to feel that the 
sunlight love was going the same way as the lime- 
light loves — ^that she had tried to sacrifice herself to 
it and failed. She pedalled hard to get away from 
her disgust. 

But the stage, like black care, pursued her ; and 
Hector began to trouble her with telegrams. 

" Are you coming back, or are you not ? " he 
wired, regardless of expense. Agnes Petherwick 
is pressing me to give her a year's engagement. 
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and I am waiting to hear from you before de- 
ciding." 

Agnes Petherwick playing her parts and reaping 
her applause ! It needed very hard pedalling to get 
away from that. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

The telegram happened to come on a day when 
Norman was away from home — ^away from Angela 
for the first time since they had lived together. He 
went off with apologies. 

"There's a man at Nice who wants to see me 
rather badly/' he said. " It's business. You 
wouldn't like me to tell him to come here, I 
suppose ? " 

''Oh I no ; I'd rather you didn't bring any one 
here," said Angela. 

" Still it's business, you know. Do you mind if I 
go to Nice? I shall only have to be away one 
night." 

"Of course, if it's business, you must go," said 
Angela. " I've got my bicycle to amuse me." 

So he went. They parted in all affection, yet not 

without a certain constraint. For each of them 

wanted to think something out alone, and each of 

them suspected that the other wanted to think 

something out alone. So as soon as their goodbyes 
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were said, Angela began to re-read Hector Bur- 
goyne's appeals to her, and Norman pulled out of 
his pocket the letter which was luring him from 
Alassio to Nice. 

'* My dear boy, are you to be written down as our 
lost leader, or are you not ? I know all about the 
little adventure that spoilt your last climbing season 
for you. Things don't happen at Zermatt without 
being talked about in Savile Row, and all able-bodied 
members of the Alpine Club are shocked. 

" But how about next season ? I suppose you 
mean to come back to us then, and if so I'd like to 
have a chat and see if we can't work something 
together. Since we've done everything in Europe, 
what do you say to a dash for Mount Kenia ? I'm 
hesitating between that and Spitzbergen, where 
there's also a heap of good work to be done, as you 
know. Surely you'll be able to tear yourself away 
long enough for that. Anyhow you must manage to 
snatch a day, and come over to Nice and give me a 
chance of persuading you." 

There was more ; but it was all in the same strain, 
and to read it was like feeling a breath of fresh air 
blowing through a hothouse. It showed Norman 
exactly what other sober-minded, out-of-door people 
thought of his escapade — that he was weakly wasting 
his time and letting a woman make a fool of him. 
They could understand the climber who married and 
settled down, and avoided danger because he was a 
family man. But a climber who deliberately gave up 
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climbing to descend into Capua with a Siren only 
excited their derisions. Such a one must repent 
before he could get absolution, and even then he 
must submit to ridicule by way of penance. 

His friend Ellis Kennedy, who met him at the 
station, was at no pains to conceal that these were 
his opinions. He summed the matter up with a sort 
of airy assumption that Norman would, as a matter 
of course, agree with him. 

''Well, old man, I suppose we may take it that 
this is only a luxurious little interlude, on the duke 
est desipere in loco principle. Or are you to sacrifice 
another season to it, with Kenia and the Spitzbergen 
hills still waiting to be climbed ?" 

'' Real virgins these," he added, in an undertone, 
which the other did not overhear. 

And Norman Vine found that he could not 
possibly protest in proper style, or pour out any 
gushing or passionate sentences about the beauty of 
giving up everything for love. He was capable of 
being foolish, but not of maintaining to a fellow 
athlete that his folly was the higher wisdom. 

"That can wait a bit, old man. Let's have a 
talk about the mountains to begin with," he said ; 
and they plunged straight into the subject with an 
almost savage eagerness. 

Ellis Kennedy produced a series of maps, and 
spread them on the table of the smoking-room. They 
stood over them and studied them as closely as the 
staff officer studies the map of the country which his 
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army is ordered to invade ; they rattled off to each 
other the names of the virgin peaks that would be 
within their reach on any given route ; they spoke of 
the cost, and of the means of transport, and of the 
need for guides. They talked of nothing else all the 
evening over their cigars, and they talked of nothing 
else all the next morning, while they walked up and 
down the Promenade des Anglais. It was a debauch 
of mountain talk such as men can only thoroughly 
enjoy when they have been long deprived of it ; and 
Norman became so reluctant to bring it to an end 
that, in the course of the afternoon, he sent Angela a 
telegram to say that he had missed his train. 

'• Ah I Now things are beginning to look better," 
was Ellis Kennedy's reflection. 

But, all the same, he failed to get any definite 
promise of companionship. 

" It's very tempting, old man, but I'm not sure if 
1 can arrange it," was the most that Norman Vine 
could say. 

Feeling his way by degrees, the other tried to per- 
suade him that it was his duty to arrange it ; that a 
fellow really ought to be more careful how he fell in 
love, so long as there were any new mountains left 
to climb; that Norman, being the sort of man 
he was, could not possibly be in love with an 
actress to that extent; and that the present was 
an admirable opportunity for retreating from an 
untenable position. 

Norman was obstinate rather than indignant; 
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and this, of course, u'as a favourable sign. Ellis 
Kennedy was encouraged to probe the matter to the 
bottom. 

''This sort of thing can't very well go on for ever, 
you know," he protested. 

" It isn't going to," Norman answered, with an air 
of stern resolve. 

" What ! You've made up your mind to leave 
her?" 

" On the contrary, I've made up my mind to marry 
her." 

"Oh, my boy I my boy ! " 

It was said with mingled pity and amazement. 
The idea of actually marrying an actress seemed 
to Ellis Kennedy to involve flights of imagination 
of which he could never have believed Norman 
capable. To put the idea in practice appeared to 
him an adventure far more perilous than any ex- 
ploration of the Arctic seas. He did not know, in- 
deed, how these affairs with actresses usually ended ; 
but he did know that a way out was generally found. 

"When do the wedding presents fall due, my 
boy ? " he asked, at length ; and Norman's answer 
partly reassured him. 

" Not for some little time, I'm afraid. We've got 
to wait for the divorce." 

"Ah!" 

The exclamation was that of a man who feels a 
weight lifted from his mind. For this philosopher 
knew that to be divorced took time, and felt that 
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time >vas a factor that would have weight in the 
solution of this problem. So, leaving the subject, he 
resumed talking about the mountains, and continued 
to talk about them until the hour arrived when 
Norman must catch his train. 

'' Now mind, old man," were his last words when 
he shook hands, " I rely on you to think it over and 
see if you can't make some arrangement. Shall we 
say Spitzbergen, and start about the fifth of June ? " 

"I'll try, old man," Norman answered; "but I 
don't quite see how it's to be managed." 

Yet he was resolved to try. For those two dajrs 
of breezy talk had reawakened old desires. The 
hunger for the mountains was returning, and he felt 
that the life which he was living was disgracefully 
effeminate. He was ashamed of it and tired of it ; 
he panted for freedom ; and he did not know how 
he was to win his freedom without behaving like a 
brute. 

The train sped through the night, carrying him 
back to his Capua. The baize screen was drawn 
over the lamp, darkening the compartment, and the 
vague figures of his fellow passengers, mu£Bed in 
their cloaks and railway rugs, sprawled upon the 
benches, their heavy breathing announcing that they 
were fast asleep. But Norman could not sleep. He 
sat upright in his comfortable corner, reviling him- 
self, and trying to make up his mind. 

" Damn it I There ought to be some middle 
course I " 

17 
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** For, as the fierte thoughts galloped through his 
brain, he recognised that his dread of suddenly 
ringing the curtain down upon this episode was 
no less lively than his fear that it should drag on 
indefinitely to the hindrance of all his other plans. 
He would go away to the wilds with a light heart 
if he knew that he were free to return to Capua 
when he chose ; that would be the ideal life. But 
to leave Capua, bag and baggage, with the assurance 
that, if he came back, he would find the gates shut 
against him — ^that was a terrible thought, for which 
the pleasure of roughing-it in Spitzbergen hardly 
promised compensation. To that extent the luxury 
of love had bound him. 

He went off upon another train of thought. 

'* She is so good ; she has made such sacrifices 
for me. She has given up her career. I think she 
feels the sacrifice sometimes, but I mustn't make it 
seem worse to her than it really is, I mustn't treat 
her as men usually treat the mistresses whom they 
take from the stage. I mustn't be a brute." 

For he had forgotten, if he had ever understood, 
the circumstances of the beginning of their love. 
He could not insult her by perceiving that it was 
she who had chosen him, and not he who had 
chosen her. He could imagine that she might tire 
of him. Why not ? For he was stupid and simple 
and she was complex and clever, and often seemed 
to soar to high realms of emotion to which he 
could not follow her. It was hard to believe that 
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the day would never come when he would fail to 
fill her life ! But, in the meantime, he could not 
bring himself to tell her that she failed to fill his — 
that he preferred the mountains and glacier of 
Spitzbergen. 

Nor was he, in truth, quite certain that he did 
prefer them. His mind was torn this way and that, 
and as he walked up in the early morning from 
the Alassio station to his villa, he hardly knew 
whether he was returning to prison or to a pleasure- 
house. 

But of one thing he was certain. Brute though 
she might think him, he would try to compromise, 
he would try to make some kind of an arrangement. 

For the mountains were beckoning him, even as 
the stage was beckoning Angela. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

But an arrangement, though not the arrangement 
which he contemplated, was already made. 

He walked up the hill in the crisp, cool morning 
air and the sight of the new sun cheered him and 
the fresh breeze filled him with hope, and gloomy 
forebodings vanished from his mind. It needn't be 
so dreadful after all. Angela would be reasonable. 
Sooner than lose him altogether she would allow 
him this little liberty which he craved. She would 
release him from Capua on the strength of his 
promise to return to it. She would consent to an 
arrangement. 

"Now for the middle course," he said, and 
turned the key in the lock and opened the door 
and entered. 

" Angela I " he called, and there came no answer 
to his call. 

" Where are you, Angela ? " he repeated, and ran 
upstairs to look for her. 
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Then the truth flashed upon him. Angela was 
not there, and it would be idle to search the 
house for her, or to wait, expecting her to come. 
Empty cupboards, ransacked drawers, an unmade 
bed, a denuded toilet table, and scraps of torn 
newspaper strewn untidily about the floor, gave 
ample evidence that Angela had packed and left 
the house in haste. While he had been thinking 
his way to an arrangement, Angela had made 
one. 

His first impulse was to run wildly in pursuit of 
her, as though he thought there was a chance that 
he might overtake her and bring her back. Acting 
on it without thinking, he got as far as the bottom 
of the garden, and there met the Italian maid- 
servant whom they had engaged by the day, coming 
quietly to her morning's work. His manner became 
comparatively phlegmatic, and he asked her — 

" Where is Madame ? " 

'' Madame desired me to tell Monsieur that, in 
consequence of a telegram which she received, she 
was obliged to leave suddenly for England, without 
waiting for Monsieur." 

" Madame went by the train ? " 

'^ Madame said that she would ride the bicycle as 
far as Genoa, and there take the rapide.'* 

Was the business so pressing, then, that she 
could not even wait for the train ? Or was it 
merely that she was restless and in a hurry to be 
moving ? He went on with his questions. 
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"Did Madame give you no letter for me, in 
addition to this message ? " 

'' Oh, yes ; Madame left a letter. I was to give it 
to Monsiew on his arrival. Where did I put it ? 
I know that I hid it somewhere, so that it should be 
safe." 

She kept him waiting while she searched ; and 
he stood by, swearing inwardly at her stupidity and 
slowness. At last she found it, and went away into 
the kitchen to make his morning cup of coffee 
while he read it. 

It ran thus : — 

" I am very sorry, Norman, and I know that I am 
behaving very badly. At least you will think so 
at first, and have every right to think so. I must 
not complain, whatever names you call me. Only I 
am sure, in my heart, that I am acting for the best. 
Some day — some day very soon — I think you will 
feel this too, and will be very glad that I ran away 
from you before it was too late. 

" For I was not blind, Norman. I could see 
that you were tiring of me. You never said so ; 
you were too good and loyal ever to say so. You 
still love me, I think. But you are beginning 
to be sorry that you love me. The strain and 
tension of loving were too much for you. You 
could not give up everything in the world for 
love. You wanted your freedom. I read it in 
your eyes. 

" And there was something else. You mistrusted 
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me ; you were afraid of me. I came to you from a 
world which you did not understand — a world that 
had a mysterious horror for you, even though you 
tried your hardest to despise it. Whenever I sat 
silent, you feared that my thoughts were travelling 
somewhere where you would not care to follow them. 
So you felt uneasy and embarrassed, and jealous 
of you knew not what. I read that also in your 
eyes. 

" You were right, Norman. We made a terrible 
mistake, but all the fault was mine. I was so tired 
of all the shams and pretences of the stage. I 
wanted to be rid of them, and live a real life of my 
own ; and then chance threw you in my way, and I 
grasped at the chance, and clung to it with all my 
power. But it was useless. The real life ceased to 
be real. It was too tranquil ; there was too little 
colour in it. It was haunted by visions. I saw 
myself alone in the centre of the stage, with a 
houseful of people hanging on my words. I pined 
for the sense of power that this gave me ; perhaps 
I pined too for the honour and glory than it won 
me; perhaps I was angry that some other woman 
should win that honour and glory instead of me. 
I only knew that I needed it, and that my little 
attempt at real life had been a failure, and that 
I must leave the sunlight and go back to the 
limelight. 

" But without saying goodbye ? Yes, Norman, I 
thought it better so. For if we had waited to say 
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goodbye, who knows if we could have made up our 
minds to part ? We should have lied to each other, 
and each of us would have pretended to believe the 
other's lies. But now I have confessed and gone, 
and it is all over. Don't be more angry with 
me than you can help. I'm not worth it. I am 
only an actress ; and actresses must not be taken 
seriously. Because we act well, men think that 
we feel deeply. But we don't. Sometimes we 
try to, because we feel that, if we don't, there is 
something wanting iii our lives. But it gets no 
further than that. The stage life kills the real 
life ; and the real life can never be more than an 
interlude. 

** Goodbye again, then. This is the hardest of 
all the interludes to end. And yet I have to 
end it." 

That was the letter, and Norman read it through 
a second and yet a third time, sitting on the 
edge of the empty, unmade bed, while his 
morning cup of cofiFee grew cold, untasted, at 
his elbow. 

He had got his freedom, and he did not want it. 
The blow had fallen too soon, too suddenly ; and 
his chief feeling was one of wrath to iind the tables 
turned on him like this. His pride was outraged, 
and he wanted to be avenged — to treat Angela as 
she had treated him, to win her back to be his 
mistress, and then to make it clear to her that a 
man's mistress was only an episode in his life, a toy 
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to be taken up and played with, and tired of and 
thrown away. 

" Actresses mustn't be taken seriously ? " he 
mused. " She says that, does she ? I wish to God 
I'd taken her at her word I " 

Only at the bottom of his heart he feared that he 
was destined to go on taking her seriously for some 
time to come. It was not merely that, while she 
had loved him, she had made love like a sovereign 
mistress of the arts by which weak women can sub- 
due strong men ; it was not merely that he would 
miss the kisses and caresses that he was used to, 
and that their loss would make a gap in his life that 
he did not know how to fill ; it was not merely that 
his vanity was hurt by her first making him love her 
against his better judgment, and then, without a 
word of warning, hiring a bicycle to ride away 
from him. There was something more than this. 
In spite of the unceremonious manner of the 
departure, the very phrasing of her farewell letter 
had something in it that cast a spell over him and 
compelled him still to look up to her with a humble 
consciousness of his own unworthiness. 

That letter seemed to tell him that she dwelt upon 
a higher plane of thought and emotion than he 
could attain to. She was an artist ; she had to be 
an artist whether she would or not, for she was born 
so. And the art exacted sacrifices — lorhsAt her to 
enjoy or sufiFer as other people did, demanded the 
eternal chastity of her soul. Only — that was her 
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tragedy — there was a touch of human nature in her. 
Drawn onward by a force stronger than herself, she 
looked backward lingeringly and longingly, and 
sighed for the common lot which she was impelled 
to leave behind. The pathos of it ! One could 
imagine that just the same things happened when 
the angels, in the Bible story, came down from 
heaven to love the daughters of men. 

Unprompted, Norman could never have followed 
such a train of thought. He was too stupid, too 
little given to thinking. But the thoughts sprang 
out of Angela's letter, and were like a cloud of» glory 
covering her flight. She had made it impossible for 
him to think of her merely as a light-o'-love who 
had fooled him. She must dwell in his memory as 
a superior being, worshipful and incomprehensible, 
who had condescended for a while to his level and 
then left him because he could not rise to hers. 

He paced the garden, thinking these thoughts, 
and wondering at himself for thinking them, and 
trying to make plans. 

" I suppose ril go to Spitzbergen," he murmured, 
though most of his desire for this journey had 
vanished together with the obstacles that threatened 
to hinder him from making it, and he found himself 
looking upon it as an anodyne rather than a positive 
delight. 

"Yes, I suppose I'll go," he added. '^ There isn't 
much point in chasing her to London." 

And he chuckled grimly at the foolish thought, and 
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thanked Heaven that he had not fallen so low as 
that; that he had enough manliness left to prefer 
eating his heart out among the icebergs to rushing 
off in vain pursuit of the smiles of an actress who 
was tired of him, being lost in a new part and 
unable to give real life a thought. What a poor 
figure he would cut if he did that I Worse than 
the actresses' husbands whom he so pitied and 
despised I 

" Only " 

But Angela, it seemed, had not yet spoken her last 
word ; the impression with which she had left him 
had once more to be revised. The maidservant 
interrupted his reverie with — 

" Here is another letter for Monsieur." 

It was a letter bearing the Genoa post-mark ; 
Angela must have written it immediately on her 
arrival there. Had she changed her mind already, 
then ? And was she writing to beg him to take her 
back again ? Was she rashly putting the sword of 
vengeance into his hand and inviting him to strike. 
If so 

He tore open the envelope and read — 

"I didn't tell you everything, Norman, so I am 
obliged to write again. Don't be angry with me, 
I was afraid you would misunderstand. I was half 
afraid that you would follow me. 

'' Let me tell you the truth, then. I am going 
back to my husband, if he will have me, and I think 
he will. A woman's proper place is with her 
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husband — isn't it? I have been very wicked to 
him, but I think he will forgive me. We shall 
forgive each other, in fact, for we both have some- 
thing to forgive. 

" You will laugh if I tell you how I knew that he 
wanted me. He asked for me, not in words, not in 
a letter, but in a play that he has written. He put a 
bit of his own life into the play — a bit of his own 
life and mine ; and he showed, at the end of it, how 
I might go back and we might forgive each other. 
He wrote the play for me, and it is a wonderful part 
that he has given me. I wonder if you'll understand 
me when I tell you that I want to live the part as 
well as play it, so that my stage life and my real life 
may be one. On the whole I think perhaps you 
won't understand ; but it's true, Norman, all the 
same. 

" He used to say that the stage had taken me 
away from him and that the stage should bring 
me back to him. I never thought it would happen 
so, but it seems now that it's going to. 

"Goodbye again. Forgive me for treating you 
so badly." 

A strange letter truly, and a superfluous letter ; a 
letter, too, which ranged through realms of thought 
in which Norman's matter-of-fact mind could only 
move with slow and clumsy effort. 

This talk about the stage life and the real life was 
quite incomprehensible to him ; though he had 
heard it from Angela before, he had never supposed 
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that it meant anything. Equally puzzling was her 
desire to be tender and gentle with every one, and 
not to forfeit her lover's good opinion because she 
was doing her duty to her husband. Most puzzling 
of all was the intensity with which she could con- 
centrate herself on the emotion of the moment, act- 
ing and reasoning as though the various happenings 
of her life were different episodes belonging to 
different dramas, and had, therefore, no possible 
bearing on each other. 

So Norman sat and wondered, and could find 
only the simplest and most obvious words in which 
to express his wonder. 

" Good God I What next ? " was his astonished 
exclamation. 

And then by degrees his sense of humour came to 
his rescue. He could not despise Angela ; he still 
felt that, judged by some standard to the com- 
prehension of which he could not quite attain, she 
must be accounted good as well as great. If she 
had left him for some fresh lover his outraged 
vanity might almost have made him capable of 
crime. But for her husband — a husband who only 
took his turn with other men — ^that thought lifted 
him a little from his despondency. 

With an effort he projected himself into the 
future, and saw the story as it would appear to 
him in a few months' time, and grimly chuckled — 

" Poor fellow I On the whole perhaps he'll think 
I've had the advantage of him." 
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And then he went round to the telegraph office 
and wired to Ellis Kennedy at Nice. 

" Coming to-morrow to make arrangements about 
Spitzbergen." 
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CHAPTER XX 



" Good God ! What next ? " 

It was the plain man's honest exclamation of 
bewilderment. For six months he had been trying 
to understand Angela, and at the end of the six 
months she could still surprise him. She lived so 
episodically. She passed so easily from one 
episode to the next, as though each episode were 
only a bit of work that she had completed, or a 
book that she had finished reading and wished to 
restore to the shelf. And yet, whatever she did, 
she always meant so well. It was a puzzle which 
the plain man could not even begin to solve. He 
could get no further than this — 

" Good God I What next ? " 

But Norman Vine was not the only plain man 
from whom those words were rung by some sur- 
prise bursting upon him from the playhouse. In 
London, as well as at Alassio, the course of true 
love was for the moment running roughly, so that 
it is necessary to turn aside, however briefly, and 
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follow a day or two in the life of Hector 
I ; Burgoyne. 

'' Don't talk to my father while we're here. Wait 
till we're back in London," Mabel Craig had said to 
him at Zermatt. 

He had been back some time, and yet he had not 

spoken ; but there had been satisfactory reasons for 

the delay. Angela's absence had embarrassed him, 

I and all his energies had been needed to save the 

Odeum from disaster. Nor was he one of those 
impulsive lovers who rush headlong to their fate, 
trusting to the strength of their passion to pull them 
safely through. On the contrary, he knew that it 
was not enough to ofiFer Mabel Craig his heart; 
even his wealth was not in itself sufficient ; a dis- 
tinguished alliance was what General Sir Leopold 
Craig would look for. Consequently he had 
I thought it best to wait. 

* But now the hour had come. Praise of the 

Odeum was in all men's mouths ; portraits of its 

great actor-manager were in all the windows and 

in all the papers; ClifiFord Drake was confidently 

t anticipating, in the dramatic gossip column of 

the Satellite^ that his name would be found in the 

next list of Birthday honours. The train was laid, 

and there remained nothing but to light the fuse. 

He wOre a new frock-coat that day, and a new 

'I silk hat and a new tie and a new pair of doe-skin 

ij ' gloves. Elegant white gaiters adorned his patent 

■ leather boots, and he had shot his spotless linen 
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till it gleamed far out beyond the limits of his 
sleeves. 

He examined himself critically in the large mirror 
of his luxurious chambers in Pall Mall, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in soliloquy. 

" Yes," he murmured ; " I flatter myself that this 
is the way to dress the part." 

Then he stepped downstairs, and noted with 
renewed pleasure how passers-by pointed him out 
to each other as he got into his private hansom, 
which was waiting for him, and gave the driver the 
direction. 

" Eaton Square." 

The cab darted away with him across St. James's 
Park and along the Buckingham Palace Road. 
The time was early spring ; the crocuses carpeted 
the grass, the early buds were bursting on the trees, 
the sun shone warmly on his hopes, the birds 
chirruped as though to sing his wedding song. He 
let his mind play freely and agreeably upon his 
rapid rise from obscurity to greatness. 

"To think that eight years ago I was hardly 
better than a barn-stormer ! " 

And he was obviously so very much better now ! 
By his own talents he had risen, like the heroes of 
Dr. Samuel Smiles. In one respect, indeed, he had 
done better than any of those glorious examples 
of self-help. He was not only prosperous, he was 
the fashion — z self-made man who had given his 
name to a new necktie. When he walked out 
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people stared at him — people who let cabinet 
ministers pass by unnoticed. When he got home 
he found his table loaded with laudatory references 
sent on by the press-cutting agencies. Interviewers 
besieged his doors; duchesses insisted that he 
should be introduced to them in Harley Street; 
strange women wrote him love letters and sent 
him presents. So clear was it that the world rated 
a great actor higher than it rated a great man of 
any other kind. Nothing could be more proper; 
nothing could be more satisfactory. 

His thoughts drifted ofiF in another direction. 

''To think that, eight years ago, Angela and I 
nearly got married in the country I " 

Yes, to think of it ! Really, they had both of 
them had a very narrow escape. Lady Bellamy 
would never have financed him at the Odeum if 
he had been a devoted husband. Angela would 
never have got to the Odeum except for him. Or 
if she had got there through some other man's help 
he would have felt a fool, and they would have 
quarrelled and been divorced. 

" Yet she was charming, very charming." 

And he let his mind dwell sentimentally upon the 
little comedies which they used to play together. 
He had found them veiy pleasant. Angela had had 
a brilliant genius for love-making. Mabel, fond as 
she was of him, could not rival her in that respect. 
Only it was so terribly commonplace for actors 
to marry actresses. Any actor could get an actress 
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to marry him, and, forgiving her previous history, 
reap a rich harvest of riclante from her practice of 
the domestic virtues. Only a rare actor here and 
there could 

" Is Sir Leopold Craig at home ? " 

Yes, Sir Leopold was at home. Would Mr. Bur- 
goyne please step this way ? 

" I thank you." 

Hector followed the footman into the library, and 
his passage thither had something of the nature 
of a triumphal progress. Inquisitive maidservants 
peeped over the banisters to catch a glimpse of the 
great man as he went by. It was a tribute which 
curiosity often paid to his importance when he paid 
a call in a house which actors did not often visit. 

So the two great men met, and the casual observer 
might easily have thought that the actor looked a 
greater man than the soldier. He was taller, he 
held himself as well, and he was better dressed. 
Socially, he seemed no less sure of himself. He 
spoke slowly and deliberately, as one who felt that 
his least utterance merited an attentive hearing. To 
that extent, but no further, his manner might be 
styled theatrical. And he showed no sign of 
nervousness, but knew quite well what to do with 
his hat and with his hands. 

Yet within three minutes his serenity was ruffled, 
for the dialogue ran swiftly, thus : — 

" I was wondering. Sir Leopold," Hector began, 
after the exchange of formal greetings, " whether you 
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had not, perhaps, guessed my motive in coming to 
call upon you ? " 

But the general had not guessed it ; he was not, 
to that extent, in his daughter's confidence. 

" Not in the least, Mr. Burgoyne," he answered. 
"Very glad to see you all the same, though. Sit 
down and have a brandy-and-soda." 

" Nothing, I thank you." 

" Not even a cigar ? " 

" No thanks." 

The refreshment might, indeed, have made the 
flow of conversation easier and more natural, but 
Hector felt that it would be undesirable to accept it. 
It would give the talk an unmistakable and most 
inappropriate flavour of Bohemianism. General 
Craig would hardly look favourably upon a suitor 
who asked for his daughter's hand casually, over 
tumblers of intoxicants and through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. He must comport himself cere- 
moniously, as became a rival diplomatist con- 
ducting a delicate negotiation. 

And h6 must come to the point by himself, since 
the General showed no sign of assisting him to reach 
it. He turned in his chair with one of those quick 
gestures which are used on the stage to arrest atten- 
tion suddenly, and, after an impressive pause — 

'* It was, as a matter of fact, about Miss Craig that 
1 wished to speak to you," he resumed ; and still 
Miss Craig's father failed to take his meaning. 

" About Mabel ? " he interjected. 
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"Yes, Sir Leopold, about Miss Mabel Craig. I 
promised " 

"Ah ! then so my daughter's been worrying you 
about this mad craze of hers for going on the stage, 
and she's asked you to come and talk me over. It 
won't do, Mr. Burgoyne. It's sheer downright 
lunacy, as you must know better than I do, and 
you'll be performing the act of a true friend if 
you'll tell her so." 

It was not encouraging, but Hector refused to be 
discouraged. Of course it would be shocking for 
Miss Craig to find her way on to the stage through 
the ordinary channels — to climb the ladder from the 
bottom, like Angela Clifton, or to fail to climb it, as 
the case might be. The lower walks of the profes- 
sion were not for such as her. But, as the wife of 
a great actor-manager 

" I am sure I am Miss Craig's friend," he said. " I 
should be sorry to think that she had any better 
friend." 

And from this safe starting-point he set out to 
tell his story. 

He told it quietly but forcibly, graduating his 
effects as an actor must in the recitation of a mono- 
logue. Once or twice the General made as though 
he would interrupt, but Hector stopped him with a 
dignified wave of the hand, imploring him, as it 
were, to hear all, and on no account to speak before 
he got his cue. 

Ever since he had the privilege of knowing Miss 
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Craig, he said, he had been as much impressed by 
her talents as by her beauty. It would have been im- 
possible, indeed, to meet her without being sensible of 
these two sources of charm, so rarely found to- 
gether. It had been his great good fortune to meet 
Miss Craig frequently, first in London and after- 
wards in Switzerland, as Sir Leopold was, of course, 
aware. So that the inevitable — ^at least so far as he 
himself was concerned it was inevitable — had hap- 
pened. This sentiment of regard and respect had 
grown, on his side, into a deeper feeling. He was 
not without reason for believing that his attachment 
was reciprocated. He had called, in fact, to solicit 
Sir Leopold's approval of an engagement to which 
Miss Craig had already given her consent. 

Nothing could have been more correct ; nothing, 
perhaps, could have been more conventional. 
" Bless you, my children/' might well have seemed 
the natural sequel. But the sequel did not follow, 
and the storm broke furiously when the man of war, 
rousing himself from an astonished silence, at last 
took up his cue, and spoke quite different words 
from those which Hector had intended him to speak. 

" Good God, sir ! what next ? " he shouted in his 
indignation, bringing his fist down upon the table 
with such a bang that Hector, hardly knowing what 
he did, made an involuntary movement towards a 
posture of self-defence. 

There it was — the old, uncompromising attitude 
of Society towards the Stage. A great noble could 
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not have said more to a rogue and vagabond of the 
spacious days ; and all the social progress which 
players seemed to have made since they ceased to 
be styled rogues and vagabonds, save in pla3rful after- 
dinner speeches, was a delusion and a snare. They 
were still only the camp followers of the social 
army. Courted and petted more effusively than the 
camp followers of old, they met the same scornful 
refusal when they sought for commissions in its ranks. 

It was a cruel blow, the more cruel because it fell 
so unexpectedly. Hector did not answer angrily, 
but such a pained look showed itself in his eyes that 
the General was moved to pity and made haste to 
modify his first impulsive speech. He jerked out 
a kind of apology. 

^' I beg pardon. I shouldn't have expressed myself 
so strongly. I'm an old soldier, and I blurt things 
out. What I meant to say was that I am quite 
sensible of the compliment you pay me, but that 
this sort of thing is quite impossible." 

This was better, though not much better. If it 
did not hold out hope, at least it gave an opening 
to argument. 

" I know," Hector conceded, with modesty tem- 
pered by self-assurance, '* that, as a rule, the social 
position of an actor " 

" Surely there's no necessity for us to go into that, 
Mr. Burgoyne," the General interrupted. 

" On the contrary, Sir Lreopold, I think there is 
every necessity," Hector persisted. 
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" I don't see it, sir." 

" For my position is hardly that of the ordinary 
actor, and I can scarcely feel that any lady who does 
me the honour to marry me will be compelled to 
descend to reach my social level." 

Preferring action to argument, the General rose 
to indicate that he thought that the interview had 
lasted long enough. Hector rose also, and thereby 
gained a certain advantage from his height and 
presence. And he still persisted : — 

''I think I may say, without undue vanity, that 
my wife, whoever she might be, would take by right 
a certain well-assured position in Society." 

'' I daresay, sir, I daresay. But I really fail to see 
how that fact concerns me." 

" Your daughter will have no reason to complain 
of the society to which I shall introduce her." 

And once again the General lost his temper. The 
stage had given him worry enough already, owing 
to Lieutenant Craig's entanglement with Millie 
Timbrell, whom it had cost him ;£75o to square ; 
and it was at Hector Burgoyne's great reception 
at the Odeum that the susceptible Lancer and the 
common little dancing-girl had met. So he refused 
to draw nice distinctions between the different 
grades of theatrical society, but fired his last 
wounding shaft. 

" No, sir, she won't. For I'll take damned good 
care that nobody introduces my daughter to the 
society from which my son selects his mistresses." 
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Then it was over. The General stepped across 
the room as he spoke, and rang the bel) for the 
servant to show the actor out. 

And the actor withdrew with perfect dignity and 
admirable self-command, his last words being — 

" I take leave to warn you, sir, that Miss Craig 
may perhaps be willing to dispense with your 
consent. In that case you may rest assured that I 
shall not expose myself to indignity by seeking it 
again." 

Then he took his hat, and walked out with an 
unruffled repose of manner. The maidservants, 
who once more paid him the compliment of peeping 
at him over the banisters, saw nothing to suggest 
that his pride had been affronted and his self- 
control put to the test. They only whispered to 
each other how handsome he was, and how for- 
tunate was their master to know such a great 
man in private life. 

In the streets, again, he was the cynosure of 
admiring eyes, a butcher-boy pointing him out to a 
kitchenmaid, and even a policeman standing still to 
stare at him as he climbed into his private hansom, 
where at last he was free to say what he really thought. 

" Damn ! " was the monosyllable in which he 
expressed his feelings — the monosyllable, under 
similar circumstances, of so many smaller and 
even of so many greater men. Repeating the 
word passionately, with hideous contortions of his 
face, he drove back to his chambers in Pall Mall. 
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His acting was bad that ni^t, and on several of 
the succeeding ni^ts. Wounded vanity distracted 
his attention from his part. His hopes rose and 
fell. He sat up till four o'clock in the morning 
drinking brandy-and-soda, and turning his plans 
over in his mind. 

** A runaway match ! I wonder if that could be 
managed/' he reflected. "Special license. Indig- 
nant father arriving at the church door in time 
to meet the bridal party coming ouL Tears. 
Reproaches. Reconciliation. Bless you, my chil- 
dren I By Jove ! what an advertisement it would 
be!" 

And he saw no bathos — no anti-climax — in the 
thought. When he spoke of advertisement he 
meant fame, and when he spoke of fame he 
meant advertisement. The two ideas blended in 
his mind, much as the brandy and the soda blended 
in his i^lass. Lying at full length in his low chair, 
he pictured the reception of this deed of romantic 
daring by the Press. 

'* Cliflie's sure to give it a column and a half," he 
estimated, ** and Broome will send along an inter- 
viewer, and the rest will follow suit ; and I'll WTite 
the old man a letter and have it published in the 
Em — a long letter all about the claims of Art and 
the aristocracy of intellect : I suppose I can get. 
sonic chap to write it for me for a guinea ; and 
then I'll put Mabel on in a sympathetic part, and if 
the advance booking doesn't cut the record, then 
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Tm a fool and don't know anything about the 
stage.'* 

Thus he maundered, in the small hours, adding, 
as though he contemplated an act of grave self- 
sacrifice — 

" She's worth it I Oh, yes ! Mabel's worth it ! " 

But the elation was only temporary. The night 
passed and the morning came, and when Hector 
rose, with difficulty and a headache, at eleven 
o'clock, he found a letter lying on his breakfast 
table. It was from Mabel herself, and this is how 
it ran : — 

" Forgive me. I know that I have behaved out- 
rageously ; but I didn't mean to. I thought I could 
be brave, and defy everybody. It seemed so easy in 
Switzerland. But now I find that I have not the 
courage. My father is so angry, and I don't dare to 
disobey him. It would only mean unhappiness for 
me if I did. 

" So we must say goodbye. Don't think of me 
as a heartless flirt. I'm not so bad as that. I'm 
only an unhappy girl who believed herself to be 
braver than she really was. — Mabel." 

" P.S. — You mustn't try to see me. It is no use. 
We are all going abroad again to-morrow." 

It was a galling letter. It hurt Hector far more 
than Sir Leopold Craig's rough speech had hurt 
him. For he read between the lines, and felt that 
it implied something which it did not express. He 
paced the room, considering all its hidden meanings. 
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and soliloquising, as he strode to and fro, in deep 
and hollow tones. 

"In love with me? Yes, my young lady, I'm 
fairly sure that you're in love with me, I daresay if 
the truth were known you're more in love with me 
than I am with you. Only I'm an actor. You 
can't get over that. You feel that a passion for an 
actor is a thing to be ashamed of, a weakness to be 
struggled with. Poor girl I Poor girl I " 

But though he uttered this pity for Mabel and her 
limitations, the pity which he really felt was for 
himself. For there he was, at the zenith of renown 
— praised, fHcdf petted, paragraphed — and at the 
same time face to face with the discovery that men 
scoffed at the thought of taking actors seriously, oflF 
the stage, and that women, even though they were 
dazzled by their genius, could not love them without 
the secret sense that they were worshipping false 
gods. 

" Yes," he continued, reading more and more 
disdain between the lines of her letter ; "if I'd been 
a soldier, or a sailor, or even a great painter, or a 
great poet, she'd have defied her father for me. But 
because I'm an actor she doesn't dare ; and because 
she can't trust herself she runs away from me." 

His bitterness grew upon him. Tearing the letter 
up with nervous, agitated fingers, he flung the 
fragments violently into the fireplace, and stamped 
his foot upon the floor and gave angry utterance to 
the rude elementary passion of the natural man. 
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" My God ! If only I'd foreseen this when we 
were out at Zermatt ! " 

For then, he told himself, she had been so much 
in love with him as to be wholly at his mercy. He 
might have taken any advantage of her, and he had 
taken none. He had chosen to behave like a man of 
honour, and this was his reward; and it was too 
late to recover the wasted opportunity and assert 
his self-respect, and prove to society, as his great 
predecessor had proved in the case of the alder- 
man's daughter, that the stage was a factor to be 
seriously reckoned with in social life. 

" Too late 1 Too late ! " he murmured, flinging 
himself back in the depths of his arm-chair, and 
flattering himself with proud visions of what might 
have been if only he had anticipated the scorn that 
was in store for him. 

When he roused himself it was to send Angela the 
telegram which brought her, in such hot haste, on 
her bicycle, from Alassio to Genoa, and thence, in 
hotter haste, by express train, across the continent 
of Europe. 
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But it was with no thought of healing Hector's 
wounded heart that Angela was speeding across the 
continent of Europe. Her mind was quite full of 
her own griefs and her own hopes. She was in hot 
pursuit of the realities. The stage life and the real 
life were, at last, to help instead of hindering each 
other. That thought absorbed her, and fellow 
passengers in quest of gallant adventure tried in 
vain to scrape acquaintance with her. She told 
them that they could open or close the window as 
they liked, and politely declined to borrow their 
railway rugs and illustrated papers. 

Leaning back in the corner she repeated the 
words which Otto had spoken to her, some eighteen 
months before — 

" The stage gave you to me ; the stage took you 
away from me ; and, by God I the stage shall bring 
you back to me." 

What a wonderful prophecy it was I At the time, 
indeed, she had only smiled at it and dismissed 

it from her mind ; for just then she had not been 
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her real self, but only the puppet in the Master's 
play. But that had been only a phase, and the 
things that had happened since had been no more 
than episodes ; and not until she had got to the end 
of all these episodes had she perceived what it was 
she really needed. The stage life by itself had been a 
failure, and the upshot of the interlude of real life 
had only been to set her longing to have the stage 
life back again. But if she might have the stage 
life and the real life together — if she might come 
before the footlights only to express her own self 
and her own emotions, only to live her own life 
over again by limelight — then indeed she would 
find the sort of reality she craved for. And this was 
a reality which her drunken husband, alone among 
men, knew how to offer her. 

The train sped on, scaling the Alps and passing 
from the plains of Lombardy to the plains of 
France. Rocked into reverie by its ceaseless 
rhythmic motion, Angela let her thoughts drift at 
random as they might. And these looked forward, 
recalling the past only when it bore significantly 
upon the future. 

" Poor Otto ! I've treated him very badly, but I 
think he knows it isn't all my fault. He must have 
felt that when he said that the stage had taken me 
away from him. The stage took me ; I didn't go of 
my own free will. How wonderful of him, then, to 
write that play, putting his own life and mine into 
it, so that the stage rdight bring me back to him 1 
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Would it have been any use if he'd thought of it 
before ? I don't know. But it's genius I None of 
the others ever had such genius as that." 

And then another thought — 

" Poor Otto ! He's a good deal altered, I suppose 
— altered even since the last time I saw him. He 

used to be so handsome, and now No, it can't 

seem quite so romantic, I suppose, as if one could 
really begin everything again at the beginning. But 
it'll be more real, and that's the great thing after all. 
To play on the stage the very life that one is really 
living — how can an actress ask for more than that ? 
For then the stage life ceases to be a sham, but 
makes the real life more real, the real jo)rs and the 
real suffering more intense. And Otto has called 
me back to that, and I am coming." 

For a moment a hesitation crossed her mind. 

" Will he be too proud, perhaps ? Will he tell 
me 

But she dismissed the thought, confident of her 
power, sure that the same arts which had compelled 
her lovers to ignore her past as a something which 
did not concern them would mitigate her injured 
husband's wrath. 

" At first, perhaps. Oh, yes, I should like him to 
be proud at first. I should not wish my coming to 
be just a matter of course to him ; there would be 
no drama in it then. But when I kneel to him and 
implore him, just as it is to be in that great scene in 
his own great play I Ah I then " 
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She smiled to herself ; there was no doubt in her 
mind as to how that scene must end. 

" Besides/' she added, coming back to the thought 
with which she started, " that is how Otto wished it. 
He said himself that the stage should bring me back 
to him." 

Still the train rolled on, winding round the 
suburbs of Paris in the early morning, and dashing 
through the arable lands of Picardy, and past the 
long range of rolling sand dunes, to the sea ; and 
still Angela, though drowsy and stiff and tired, 
abandoned herself to the day-dreams as they came, 
and lived, in imagination, the new life she had 
resolved upon. 

Above all, she pictured her first appearance in that 
new play of Otto's. She knew by instinct how the 
great scene would go ; her throat even shaped the 
sudden hysterical cry — ^half laughter and half tears 
— which she would utter at the supreme moment 
when, sure at last of her husband's forgiveness, she 
flung herself into his arms. She knew the electric 
quiver which that cry would send through the house 
— the rapturous applause which would follow it to 
seal her triumph. And she would be expressing her 
own self, telling her own story, and not interpreting 
some other man's inventions. 

'' I shall have lived it. It will all be real and true. 
I shall play it so much better because it is all real 
and true." 

And last of all — 
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** And no one will understand. No one will ever 
guess why I am playing better than I ever played 
before. It will be our secret — Otto's secret and 
mine." 

No, she was quite sure that no one would under- 
stand ; and on this point, at any rate, her instinct 
was a faithful guide. Only a few hours passed before 
she saw how her conduct amazed and bewildered 
even those who knew her best. 

Meanwhile a strange thing happened. Her day- 
dream was so real to her, her conception of the new 
life that she looked forward to so actual and vivid, 
that, when she reached Boulogne, the crude impulse 
seized her to telegraph to Otto, announcing her 
return. She even got so far as filling up the 
form — 

"Coming home vid Folkestone. Must see you 
to-night. Very important. — Angela." 

But the absurdity of what she was doing flashed 
upon her in time. She stamped her foot in im- 
patience at her own stupidity, and despatched the 
message to Millie Timbrell and Hector Burgoyne 
instead. 

Both of them, as she expected, were astonished 
by her behaviour, though neither of them brought 
any moral standards to bear upon it, and both of 
them welcomed her with effusion. 

Hector, indeed, as the day happened to be Sunday, 
was waiting for her on the platform at Charing 
Cross. He ran forward with every demonstration 
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of affection, and shook both her hands and kissed 
her. 

" I knew you'd come, my dear/' he exclaimed. 
" I felt sure that telegram of mine would fetch you"; 
and in the rapid excitement of hunting up her 
luggage and passing it through the Custom House, 
Angela felt the happiness of a schoolgirl home for 
the holidays. 

She was not at all surprised when Hector got into 
the cab with her and without ceremony put his arm 
round her waist, and told her that she was looking 
more charming than ever. It was always understood 
that Hector meant no more by that sort of demon- 
stration than other people meant by shaking hands. 
But Angela felt that the demonstration was untimely, 
and released herself. 

" No, Hector, don't do that," she said ; and seeing 
that he was on the point of putting unwelcome 
questions, she made haste to add — 

" You'll think me mad, I suppose " 

" Mad, my dear ? " 

"I shouldn't wonder. But, mad or not, I'm 
going to ask you to do something for me." 

"Anything in my power, my dear. You know 
you may command me," Hector protested, with the 
vague generosity which always blossoms in the play- 
house. 

" Well, it's this." 

And she explained, and his astonishment reached 
its culmination. 
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He was to be Angela's ambassador to Otto— to 
break the news of her penitence to him gently, to 
prepare the way delicately for that great scene of 
reconciliation which had been building itself up in 
her brain eyer since Hector's appeal to her to come 
home and create the great part in Otto's play. His 
amazement was great, and grew greater as she pro- 
ceeded, but his expression of it was quite common- 
place. 

" Heavens, Angela I You don't really mean that ? " 
he cried. 

But she did mean it. Protesting that he would 
never understand her, she tried to explain a little. 
Saying no word about the lover whom she had left 
and who was the principal object of Hector's 
curiosity, -she wandered off on that old theme of 
the stage life and the real life, and her supreme 
desire that now, at last, the one should only be 
the outward expression of the other. 

It was beyond Hector's range, though he was not, 
perhaps, incapable of being educated up to it. These 
soul problems of the theatres did not exist for him. 
If they had existed, he would have thought them of no 
account beside the problem of the social position of 
actors. Once more, therefore, he took refuge in the 
commonplace. 

"But hadn't you better wait and see whether the 
play really pans out like that ? We haven't read it 
yet, you know." 

To which Angela replied with petulant impatience— 
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"Of course the play's like that. You know it is, 
for you told me so yourself. Still, if you think you'd 
rather not go " 

" But, my dear child, of course I'll go, if you're 
quite sure that you want me to." 

'' You promise that. Hector ? " 

" My dear girl, I have already promised." 

" And you'll go at once ? 

" I'll go this very evening.' 

"Thanks, Hector, thanks. You've no idea what 
a service you are doing me." 

She pressed his hand in gratitude, and he set out 
forthwith on his unexpected errand, musing as he 
went of the strange instability of women, and of 
Otto's probable reception of his message. 

" He'll tell her she can go to— At least, I 
should if I were he. Under the circumstances it 
would be the only proper thing to say. And yet 
I don't know. A poor broken-down chap like that, 
and a woman like Angela coming to say that she's 
in love with him ! Heavens I What a situation 1 
'Pon my word, I shouldn't like to guess how it's 
going to work out." 

But Angela went back to Ridgmount Gardens to 
make her preparations for the strange meeting which 
she had thus sent Hector to arrange. 
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" Oh, the drama of it — ^the drama of it I " was her 
refrain as she took off her dust-stained travelling- 
dress, and chose another from her wardrobe with 
the same careful thought which she would have 
given to the selection of a gown in which a new 
part was to be created. 

It was not that her mind dwelt frivolously upon 
the externals — the trappings and the suits and the 
stage carpentry — of the drama of pity and fear in 
which she was to play her part. On the contrary, 
everything was very real to her, and she did not in 
the least think of herself as one who played a part. 
But, being a dramatic artist, she knew by instinct 
how much depends upon externals — how the most 
dramatic situation is imperilled if the externals are 
incongruous. And it would seem so incongruous 
to go to Otto in gay colours, looking as if she had 
just come from a ball, while her smart, tailor-made 
travelling dress would be hardly less inappropriate. 

" I must be in black," she said. 

278 
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For the stage had taught her that black was the 
colour of penitence as surely as white was the colour 
of innocence and drab the colour of monotony and 
scarlet the colour of self-assertive sin. 

So she dressed herself in black, and recurled the 
hair that her long journey had thrown into disorder, 
and chose a hat that was neither too obtrusive nor 
too plain, and then decided that the hood of her 
dust-cloak should serve her instead of a hat. It was 
all done naturally, and with even less self-conscious- 
ness than she would have had in dressing for a river 
picnic or a garden-party. And so the hours passed, 
and she sat down and waited for the summons which 
she knew would come. 

" He will send for me," she said to herself ; 
"and even if he does not, I shall go to him all 
the same." 

And looking at herself in the glass she smiled in 
confident anticipation of her triumph. 

A sudden knock at the door startled her. But it 
was only Millie Timbrell — poor Millie, whose own 
soul problems were so simple that she had no 
chance of understanding Angela's. Millie's remarks 
were even more commonplace than Hector's. 

"Tell me all about it, dear," she said, when they 
had kissed. "I'm awfully glad you're back again, 
but I'm dying with curiosity to know how it 
happened." 

" Why, Angela, what a strange girl you are 1 " was 
her exclamation a few minutes later, when she had 
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listened to the story and found it quite devoid of 
piquant detail. 

For it did not o 
by any moral criterion ; 
sure of her own standards, i 
follow Angela's train of thoiq 

" You don't understand i: 
never mind, dear. Don't 1 
thing else while I'm waitid 
of things to tell me." 

So MilHe rattled on, j 
fits and starts. 

Her eyes wore a ■ 
thoughts were also 1 
away as Millie , 
herself and ta]di^[ credit>jj 
that was about to 1 
of her l:isk,j 
trying to [ 
certain : 
was only a 
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reconciliation ; 
clear that what f 
real life went on 
fitness, and the ; 
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The great reconcilia 
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she would say and in what tone she would say it, 
and how her whole being would tremble with the 
intensity of her emotion. But afterwards — ^when the 
hour of the reaction came ? When the poetry of 
the supreme moment was over, and there was only 
the placid prose of calm domesticity to fall back 
upon ? 

" On the stage. Ah 1 yes, on the stage, of 
course " 

She knew exactly how the difficult knot would be 
cut upon the stage. The reconciliation scene would 
be a death-bed scene as well. There could be little 
doubt that Otto, with his genius for stage-craft, had 
so written it. The death-bed was as necessary there 
as in " La Dame aux Cam^lias '' itself. And if only 
real life were dramatic, like the lives of the characters 
in plays 

She remembered — the recollection flashed upon 
her she knew not whence nor why — that Hector 
had told her in one of his letters that Otto had 
been looking very ill of late; and the train of 
thought pursued its way relentlessly. Very ill ! 
How ill ? A man who lived his life could hardly 
have the constitution to hold out long against any 
serious illness. The least accident might well be 
enough to snap the thread — a sudden emotion, a 
sudden surprise, a sudden joy, for instance. And 
oh 1 the drama of such a death-bed scene 1 How 
wonderful it would be ! How she would 

And then — 
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1 " But oh 1 my God ! my God I What am I 

thinking 1 " 

And she caught her breath, and the mirror re- 

i fleeted the look of horror on her face when she 

I suddenly perceived whither her reveries had carried 

j her — that she had come near to desiring her 

husband's death in order that her own life might 
have a dramatic moment followed by no anti- 
climax. 

"It's nothing, dear, nothing," she said, when 
Millie was at last startled into questions. "Talk on. 
4 Tell me your news." 

I Thus, waiting impatiently for her summons and 

still unable to keep her thoughts from straying, she 
did her best to listen while Millie pursued her round 
of commonplaces, and told her how every one was 
getting on. Other people's lives seemed very trivial 
and superficial beside her own. 

There was the case of Amy Tarrant, for example. 
" She's been worrying the doctor to take a theatre 
for her, but the doctor doesn't see it. He says she'd 
• only lose his money for him. They had the most 

I ghastly row about it, and Tarrant said that if he 

{ wouldn't do such a little thing as that for her she'd 

< soon find somebody else who would. However, I 

i believe they've made it up again now." 

Then came a malicious perversion of the story 
about Hector's unsuccessful attempt to get married, 
and a word about Herbert Phillimore, who had just 
been called to the Bar and talked about giving up 
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journalivsm, and the very latest news about Bruce 
Vaile. 

" He couldn't get anybody to produce ' The 
Pilgrim/ so he's turned it into a novel. It is to be out 
on Thursday, and he's got a man to send letters to all 
the papers to say that it's the most wonderful novel 
that ever was written. It seems that before the pil- 
grim started for the Equator he went to see all the 
wicked places in London, and that part of the book 
is all about the Empire promenade and the Poppy 
Supper Club and the state of Piccadilly. I expect 
that's the part I shall like best. I must get one 
of the boys to buy it for me as soon as it comes 
out." 

Lastly Millie spoke about her own affairs, describ- 
ing how the breach of promise action had been 
settled out of court, and adding that she and Chris 
Maddox intended to get married and take out a 
company through the B towns on the proceeds. 

" I was very fond of Charlie, you know, really, 
but of course that wasn't any reason why he 
shouldn't pay. One has to be practical, hasn't 
one ? But Chris is an awfully good sort. He isn't 
quite like Charlie ; nobody is quite like Charlie. 
When Charlie left me it made me feel as if I'd 
grown quite old ail of a sudden, and should never 
be young again. But Chris was wonderfully good 
about it, and he's ever so clever, and we're sure to 
get on when we go into management — especially in 
comic opera. One's always fairly happy, I suppose, 
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when one gets on ; and I do want to play lead in 
comic opera." 

But even this odd medley of pathetic sentiment 
and practical common sense failed to rouse Angela 
to any animated show of interest. There was drama 
in it, but it was such paltry and insignificant drama 
in comparison with her own. Though she threw in 
a question or a comment mechanically every now 
and then, she was really only listening as one listens 
to music when one has something else to think of. 
The talk was little more than a rhythmic accompani- 
ment of her meditations, helping the time to pass 
while she waited, with a trembling pulse, for the 
supreme dramatic moment of her life. 

"Go on, dear. I'm listening. It's very inte- 
resting," she protested more than once, when Millie 
halted, finding her replies inconsequent ; and so the 
minutes succeeded each other slowly. 

But at last the summons came. 

One or two false alarms had sent her running out 
into the passage on an idle errand. Then came the 
sound of a cab, driven furiously, and pulled up 
abruptly at the door below ; then a heavy footstep 
scaling the echoing staircase ; and then a strange 
man thrust a note into her hand. 

It was in Hector's handwriting, hastily scrawled 
in pencil. These were the words of it : — 

" Otto is very ill. He is very bitter against you, 
but if you mean to come you had better come at 
once. The cab will wait for you." 
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It was what she had expected, and she was ready. 
She rose as though she were taking up the cue for 
her entrance at the theatre, but with a supreme sense 
of the realities which the theatres could never give 
her. 

" Quick, Millie, help me," she cried, and threw her 
dark grey dust-cloak over her shoulders and pulled 
the hood over her head, and ran downstairs and 
jumped into the cab, and promised the driver a 
sovereign if he did not spare his horse. 

" At last ! " she murmured, as she leaned back 
against the cushions. 

At last the stage life and the real life were to meet 
and there was to be no less drama in the one than 
in the other. 



i 



CHAPTER XXIII 



II 



Already the drama had bej^n, for Otto Marsh lay 
dying in the lodging-house on the Surrey side. 

Drink was, at last, taking its revenge upon him, 
and he knew it. He had long been ailing, and now 
the crisis had come and he had not the force to 
battle with it. His life was flickering out, just as a 
lamp flickers out for lack of oil ; there seemed to be 
no fight left in him. 

That was his state when Hector came to him as 
Angela's ambassador, and all the cynicism with 
which he had started gave way at once to unaffected 
pity. The tears were in his eyes as well as his voice 
when he exclaimed — 

" My boy I my boy 1 So ill, and all alone I Why 
didn't you send for me ? Why didn't you let me 
know 7 " 

And he made haste to do what he could to help 
the dying man, despatching a messenger to the 
nearest hospital to seek a nurse for him, and rating 
the landlady for her neglect of him, and seeing to it 
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in the meantime that he had cleaner sheets to lie in 
and cleaner linen to wear ; setting the stage, in 
short, though no such theatrical purpose was in his 
mind, for the great dramatic scene which Angela 
was presently to play. 

"Thank you, dear boy, thank you. You're so 
kind to me. It seems such a long time since any 
one was kind to me," Otto stammered, with the 
tears, born of his weakness, starting from his eyes. 

And this though he was a man who, in very truth, 
had no enemy in the world except himself. 

" But why didn't you send for me before, dear 
boy ? " Hector repeated ; and the sick man sat up in 
his bed, propped as comfortably as might be by 
the pillows, and made the attempt to talk. 

" I was ashamed. Hector — ashamed," he began ; 
and then added hastily — 

" Give me the brandy, there's a dear boy." 

Hector poured out a few drops and put it to his 
lips. He gulped it down, and was able to go on 
talking. 

"I've been a damned fool, Hector — a damned 
fool — that's what I've been ! It's been a wasted life, 
my boy — a wasted life. You know what I might 
have been if I'd put my back into it, don't you ? 
And now you come here and see just what I am. 
I'm awfully glad you've come, you know, but I was 
ashamed to send for you. I was ashamed to send 
for any one." 

Hector lied to him, and protested that if he took 
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care of himself he would soon be well again ; but 
Otto would have none of his delusive consolations. 
He feebly waved his hand as though to silence 
them. 

"No, no, my boy. None of that. I know I'm 
dying. Doctor told me so this morning. But I 
didn't send for anybody. I was ashamed. I didn't 
even send for Jessie. She's never known about this, 
and I don't want her to. Promise me, Hector — 
promise me you'll never tell her." 

Hector pressed his hand and nodded gravely, and 
Otto continued with laborious effort — 

"The drink, Hector ! 1 used to talk terrible rot 
about the drink. You've heard me, haven't you ? " 

Hector nodded again as gravely as before. 

" I used to say," Otto went on, " that it inspired 
me. It wasn't true, Hector, it wasn't true. I only 
said that because I couldn't keep off it. I can't keep 
oflF it now. For God's sake give me another drop of 
brandy ! " 

"Thank you, old man, thank you," he added, 
when he got it. " It's too late to give it up now. 
It wouldn't make me any better if I did. But tell 
the boys to keep oflF it. Hector. Tell the boys to 
keep off it." 

With that he fell back on the pillow and dozed 
for a while. It was not until he woke again, some 
half an hour later, that Hector could begin to deliver 
Angela's message, and then Otto received it with 
such anger as his feebleness allowed. He started 
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and flushed, and then turned paler than before, and 
cried — 

*' What ! That woman coming ! No, no, Hector. 
I won't have it. You mustn't let her come." 

It was just what Hector had expected, except, 
perhaps, that he had expected the indignation to be 
more violent and to be put in stronger language. 
His shame, as well as his weakness, seemed to keep 
Otto from the full frenzy of anger which, consider- 
ing all things, was his right. But though his shame 
tempered his pride, the remnants of the pride were 
there. 

" Keep her away. Hector," he continued. " This 
isn't any place for her. We've gone our different 
ways all this time. I've made a damned mess of my 
life, and she — 
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" But, Otto, my boy — 

" Keep her away, I say. I don't want her here. 
Don't tell me she's coming here out of love. I know 
better. She's only coming here out of pity. And I 
won't be pitied. I don't want to be pitied. I 
might " 

He gasped for breath instead of finishing the 
sentence, and Hector could not tell whether his 
fear was of being roused to some act of futile 
violence or of breaking down miserably and letting 
his pride be conquered by the sudden charm of 
tender words which, at the bottom of his heart, he 
would still feel were insincere. 

So there was another pause before Hector spoke 

20 
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again. Then, holding the sick man's feeble, feverish 
hands, and bending close to him so that he could 
speak very softly and yet be heard, he almost 
whispered the truth into his ears. 

" Listen, Otto ! It was when I told her of the 
play '* 

" Ah 1 yes, the play, the play I " 

The words were jerked out eagerly ; the mention 
of the play seemed, for the instant, to renew his 
hold on life, and Hector knew that at last he had 
found the weak point in the armour. A change 
came over him. The light in Otto's eyes was 
mirrored in a moment in his own, and for the first 
time he fully realised the drama of Angela's concep- 
tion of this scene of reconciliation over the manu- 
script written with the heart's blood of the dying 
man. It was as though he felt that he himself had 
a part — albeit a minor part — to play in it, and his 
voice was full of rich, and tender, and unaffected 
sympathy as he repeated — 

" Yes, my boy, the play ! It was when I told her 
of the play that she said that she must come to you. 
I told her the story of it, and she read between the 
lines, and fancied that your play was a message to 
her to tell her that you missed her. So she said that 
she must come to you — that there could be no 
happiness for her unless she came. And she is 
coming — coming to kneel to you, and plead with 
you for your forgiveness. Yes, listen. Otto — listen ! 
At this very moment she is on her way to you, 
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hurrying with all her speed. The very next knock 
that you hear at the street door will be hers." 

It was said quietly, movingly, persuasively. Hec- 
tor watched Otto's face as he said it, but could not 
be sure whether he read its meaning rightly. A 
smile and a frown met there. His weakness bade 
him yield, his pride bade him resist. When he 
spoke it was his pride that had prevailed. He 
wanted to die happily, but the price at which 
happiness was offered to him was more than he 
would pay. 

" No, no. Hector. Keep her away. She mustn't 
come," he said once again, making weak gestures in 
the air as though to wave back some unwelcome 
apparition. 

"Too late. Otto I It is too late to say that," 
Hector answered, taking hold of his hands again, 
and trying to calm him. 

And, even as he spoke, they heard a cab stop in 
the street, and an instant afterwards a long knock, 
soft and discreet, at the outer door. Otto almost 
shouted in his excitement — 

" I won't see her ! Keep her away. Hector, keep 
her away 1 If you don't I'll get up and lock the 
door myself." 

Hector pretended to obey. 

" Don't be afraid. It's all right," he said, and left 
the bedside and stepped towards the door. 

For he saw exactly the part that belonged to him 
at this hard juncture. It depended on him, and 
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him alone, to save the scene from ending in miser- 
able bathos. So he hesitated, fumbled, dropped the 
key on the ground, and meanwhile there was the 
sound of footsteps and the rustle of a dress upon 
the staircase. 

'^ Quick, man — quick I " Otto called to him in a 
frantic whisper from the bed. 

But even as he called the handle was turning 
and the door was opening. Hector stepped swiftly 
on one side ; Angela had made her entrance. 

At last she was face to face with the realities, and 
the realities were dramatic, and the stage was rightly 
set. 

The room was dark, dingy, repellent ; the furni- 
ture was old and characteristic of the lodging-house, 
though the general aspect spoke of neglect and 
undeveloped taste in decorative matters rather than 
of abject poverty. Texts of Scripture, worked on 
cardboard, combined with framed coloured supple- 
ments of the illustrated papers to ornament the walls. 
On the mantel-board a stuffed parrot under a glass 
globe, a couple of large shells, and a couple of white 
china vases, inscribed "A present from Margate," 
jostled an empty whisky bottle and three or four 
phials of medicine. A cheap paraffin lamp without 
a shade stood on a small table by the bedside, filling 
the room with heat and sickening odour ; and the 
sick man, deadly pale, and with hollow, bloodshot 
eyes, sat rigidly upright, staring as though he saw 
some hideous vision, waving her away as though 
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she were a phantom which his delirium had con- 
jured up. 

" Go, go I I don't want you here to pity me ! 
I'd rather die without your pity." 

He threw the words at her in a hoarse, frightened 
whisper. Angela came forward a pace or two, and 
then stopped. Loosening a string, she drew back 
the hood that covered her head, and let the grey 
dust-cloak fall on the ground at her feet, and stood 
before him in her beauty. It was not the bright 
and flaming beauty that had dazzled him of old, and 
would now have seemed an outrage and an insult ; 
it was rather the subdued, pathetic beauty of the 
woman who had sinned and suffered and repented, 
and no longer dared to feel pride in her comeliness. 
Gilberte looks thus when she makes her last sad 
entrance in " Frou Frou." But this was real 
life, rendered with the genius of a play-actress 
who perceived the drama of it as well as the 
reality. 

" Go, go 1 " Otto repeated, with the same feeble 
violence, the same quick, nervous gestures. 

But it was only Hector who slipped silently out 
of the room. As the door closed behind him 
Angela ran forward. 

" Otto I " she cried, with a long, low wail, as of 
some dumb animal in pain, and fell upon her knees 
by his bedside, her bosom heaving with sobs, her 
face buried in her hands. 

Still obdurate, he made a feeble effort to push her 
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from him. With a sudden movement she caught 
hold of both his hands and looked up into his face, 
and at last began to plead. 

He looked ghastly, and in spite of Hector's recent 
care, uncared for. His thin grey hair, which had 
not been cut for many a day, matted itself, damp 
with sweat, upon his forehead. The flesh had fallen 
away from his cheeks, so that his face was little more 
than skin and bone. The eyes, save for the blood- 
shot look of the lower lids, were dull and yellow. 
A three weeks' beard was on his chin. To pity 
him was easy ; but there was nothing — absolutely 
nothing — which could give him any claim upon 
a woman's love. Only this was the drama of real 
life, so that Angela fought for him as she had never 
fought for any more alluring lover. Holding his 
hands firmly, so as to overcome his weak resistance, 
she began to plead. 

"It isn't pity that has brought me to you. Otto. 
It is the need of pity — the need of pity and forgive- 
ness. Pity me. Otto I pity me I I am more miserable 
than you can understand." 

In truth he did not understand, though her broken 
voice and her streaming eyes were eloquent of 
WTetchedness. For she had youth and strength 
and health, and she had succeeded ; and there 
was no particular reason why she should care what 
happened to him. But he was too weak to dispute 
with her. Already the strange power of her presence 
was working on him like a charm. Her voice, 
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whatever she might say, was like a soothing music. 
So he listened. 

" I'm not happy, Otto," she went on. " You'd be 
quite right to drive me from you, if I were. But 
though I've looked for happiness, I've never found 
it. It was all a sham and a pretence. It never 
seemed to belong to me ; it never seemed to be 
a part of my own life. But this is my own life. I 
can find happiness here — happiness enough for both 
of us — if you will let me. So pity me. Otto — pity 
me and forgive me, so that we may both be happy." 

He was incredulous. What was there about him 
now that any woman in the world should find her 
happiness in being near him ? But the mute protest 
which he tried to make stimulated rather than checked 
the flow of words in which Angela continued to pour 
contempt upon herself. 

" Oh 1 yes, I've been wicked, Otto. I know that 
I've been wicked. I know that I don't deserve to be 
forgiven. But see how I humble myself. You'd 
every right to despise me, to insult me, to tell your 
servant to turn me from your door. For all that 
I could know you might have done it. But I felt 
that I must humble myself and brave the risk. And 
see, I'm kneeling to you — kneeling and praying to 
you. You can despise me, trample on me, spit upon 
me. It's all I'm worthy of. Do it Otto 1 do it 1 But 
when you've done it, forgive me. For pity's sake 
forgive me, so that I may be happy — so that we may 
both be happy." 
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Then it was Otto's turn to plead ; for he was so 
broken down that he could not rebuff her as he had 
meant to. He did not want to die happily ; he 
wanted to die proudly. It seemed so cruel that she 
would not let him. 

"Don't, don't, Angela. I can't bear it," he en- 
treated, and once more made a feeble attempt to 
push her from him. 

But there was one plea more — the supreme plea 
of all — ^and she was resolved that he should hear it. 

" Listen, Otto 1 Be patient with me, and listen 
while I tell you how it was that it flashed upon me 
that I could never have any happiness except in 
coming back to you. Listen I It was when they 
told me about the play that you had written " 

" Ah 1 My play 1 my play ! " 

They were the first words, not of reproach, that he 
had spoken. Angela, like Hector, had found the 
weak point in Otto's armour ; and she felt instinc- 
tively that the supreme moment of their meeting was 
now, at last, at hand. A transient smile passed 
across her tears ; but her voice still trembled while 
she fought her hardest for her husband's pardon. 

" Yes, Otto. They told me the story of your play. 
Such a wonderful story — wonderful for every one, 
but most wonderful of all for me. For I under- 
stood what it was not possible for any one else 
to understand. I understood whose story you had 
written. It was your story and mine — all but the 
end — and the end was what our story ought to be. 
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And they flung that story at me, not knowing what 
it meant to me, and asked me if I would play in it — 
asked if I would create the part of the wicked woman 
for whom I knew that I had been the model." 

She paused, as though to give him the chance of 
denying that he had ever given a thought to her in 
the days when she had been away from him. But 
he did not take it. It was a fresh sign that his pride 
was breaking down. "Go on, go on," he muttered, 
with a sullen show of interest that seemed to be 
wrung from him against his will. 

Angela went on speaking with nervous rapidity as 
she saw the crisis nearing. 

" So I sat and thought of your story. And, oh 1 
the wonderful drama, and the wonderful truth and 
reality of it all I It was a revelation — ^the revelation 
that there were real things in one's own life as well 
as on the stage. In an instant it made everything 
look different. And then I remembered something. 
I remembered how you once said to me that the 
stage had taken me away from you, and that the 
stage should bring me back to you. I remembered 
that, and I understood all that it meant, and saw that 
you too understood ; and saw that if ever I was to 
play that part of yours it could only be after I had 
lived it." 

The speech ended in a storm of tears, and she 
repeated through the sobs — 

" After I had lived it I Do you hear. Otto ? After 
I had lived it 1" 
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Then she rose from her knees and looked at him, 
and saw that he was crying too, but was sullenly 
shaking his head, as though to indicate that this 
could never be. Yet instinct told her that she had 
conquered, and that all that remained was to make 
Otto own it, and join her in rejoicing at the victory. 

She glided, rather than stepped, back, slowly to- 
wards the door, but with her eyes all the time 
steadfastly fixed upon his. She drew further and 
further away ; her fingers were on the handle ; to 
the last she could hardly be sure how the struggle 
in his mind would end. 

But the end came suddenly as a flash of lightning. 
.Sitting bolt upright in his bed, he stretched out his 
arms towards her, holding them in the air with 
painful effort, and in a faint, pleading voice, called 
to her — 

" Angela ! " 

The realities at last ! The shrill, hysterical cry- 
half sob, half laughter — burst from her throat ; and 
in an instant she was by his side again, and her lips 
were close to his, and he was lying back, pillowed in 
her arms. And it was — 

" My sweetheart 1 " 

" My darling 1 " 

" Just as it used to be, darling ? " 

" Just as it used to be, sweetheart 1 " 

" Only I'm so ashamed of myself — so ashamed of 
myself. I've been so wicked. It is so good of you 
to forgive so much." 
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And Otto looked up into her eyes, which glowed 
with the intensity of her feeling, and clung to her, 
rejoicing in her tender care for him, and abased 
himself, and yielded altogether. She had come to 
him at the hour when he was wretched and repulsive 
to look upon. However she had treated him, this 
made amends ; and he could not think of her as a 
wicked woman any longer. 

" Ashamed ! " he murmured. " But it is I who 
have most to be ashamed of. I've been a bad man, 
Angela — a bad man. Whatever you have done I 
drove you to it. It's all my fault, though I was too 
proud to say so. Thank God that you have made 
me say so. Forgive me, Angela, forgive me, and 
make me happy." 

So her triumph was complete. The great scene 
of reconciliation had run its appointed course, and 
the real life was truly real for once. Scalding 
tears, drawn by a pathos that was indeed her own, 
ran down Angela's cheeks and moistened Otto's 
pillow. 

The end was near ; he felt it, and she knew it. It 
might even be that the end had been hastened by 
this shock of sudden joy ; but, if so, neither of them 
lamented it. Better that the end should come 
happily, even though the condition were that it 
came a little sooner. 

" I'm your nurse now, dear. You sha'n't have 
any other nurse," Angela said, and installed herself 
by the sick-bed, and sent the message to the 
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hospital nurse that her services, after all, would 
not be needed. 

Then she telegraphed to Devonshire for Jessie, 
though she knew that it was vain to hope that 
Jessie could come in time, whatever haste were 
made ; and then she busied herself on the m- 
numerable trifles by means of which a woman 
knows how to alleviate a sick-room's inevitable 
gloom — smoothing the bed-clothes, drawing the 
curtains, opening the window a few inches to let 
in the air, putting the ugly array of empty bottles 
out of sight, tidying the wash-hand stand and the 
side table, substituting softly shaded candles for the 
hot, malodorous lamp, and sprinkling everywhere 
the refreshing fragrance of eau-de-Cologne, Lastly 
she sat on the edge of Otto's bed, and pushed the 
matted hair back from his hot forehead, and gently 
stroked his feverish hands. It was all so real. 
Nothing in her whole life had ever been so real 
before. 

The doctor came and went. No hope was to be 
wrung from him. 

" I can do nothing," he said. " I fear you have 
only come just lin time ; " and then reaction 
followed on the temporary rally which excite- 
ment had occasioned, and Otto's mind began to 
wander. 

Whither his thoughts were travelling at first 
Angela could not tell. The sentences which his 
lips tried to shape were hardly audible, and 
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generally unfinished. Now he seemed to have 
gone back to the long ago, when he was a bright 
lad unknown to fame, but conscious of his gifts, 
and ambitious to break away from the sober 
traditions and mean ideals of that lower middle- 
class from which he came ; now he seemed to be 
enjoying over again the intoxicating glory of his 
first success in life ; now he seemed to be troubled 
by the thought of the opportunities which he had 
wasted ; now he murmured of the drink and the 
inspiring visions which it brought him ; now 
Jessie's name was heard in the midst of some 
inarticulate and unintelligible sentence. But at 
last he made a desperate effort to sit up, as though 
there were son\ething that he must say — something 
that must be heard at any cost. 

" Yes, dear, yes ; I'm listening," Angela murmured, 
bending close to him. 

The words came slowly, and with terrible effort — 

" My play 1 My play ! " 

" Yes, dear, yes." 

" Downstairs — in the little desk — you'll find it — 
not quite finished — but — but " 

To catch the rest she had to put her ear close 
to hi^ mouth. 

" Such — such a part — my dear — such a part for 
you I " 

They were the last words that he spoke. 
Weakened by the effort of speaking them, he fell 
back into silence and stupor, and Angela had to lay 
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her hand upon his heart to make sure that he was 
still alive. 

And the hours passed, and still she sat, holding 
his hands and watching him, till the candles burnt 
low in their sockets and the first pale glimmer of 
the morning began to pierce the curtains. Tired 
out by travel and want of sleep, she had little more 
control over her thoughts than the dying man had 
over his. They rioted this way and that, shifting 
from the present to the past, and then plunging 
inconsequently into the future. Her childhood, 
her struggles, her triumphs, her desires, her sins, 
her penitence, and her ambitions ranged in a 
confused medley through her mind. But some 
power that was stronger than herself had hold of 
her, so that, however any reverie began, it always 
ended thus — 

" The realities at last ! The drama of real life I 
The sunlight that the limelight will not dim but 
strengthen ! I have lived the part that I am to 
play — lived it and felt my whole being shaken 
by it ; and I shall play it as I have never played 
before." 



CHAPTER XXIV 



She had lived the part she was to play, and she 
would play it as she had never played before 1 

That was her resolve — ^the crowning resolve of 
the great hour of the realities ; and the world heard 
of it, and approved. The announcement flamed in 
the fluent obituary notice which Clifford Drake 
contributed to the Daily Satellite. 

" Dear old Otto ! " he wrote. " Poor old Otto I 
Generous to a fault ; unstable so that he never did 
full justice to his powers ; but a man of genius in 
spite of everything. If only one could say of 
him felix opportunitate mortis ! But one cannot, 
for his is one of the saddest cases of the ironies 
of life and death. He lived to finish the great 
dramatic work on which he had been engaged for 
so many years — a work which those who knew him 
best were confident would add immeasurably to his 
reputation ; but he was not spared to enjoy the 
triumph which he had earned. None the less the 
play will almost certainly be produced — ^and that 
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before long — at the Odeum. The author's wife, 
Miss Angela Clifton, who returned from a short 
holiday on the Riviera only just in time to be 
present at her husband's bedside, is to create the 
leading part, which was, in fact, especially written 
for her. Oh ! the pathos of it. And what a lurid 
light it throws upon the popular belief that the 
player's path in life is all roses and sunshine and 
joy ! It is the sad old story of the sad old song of 
' Punchinello.' It goes straight to the heart. 
Thinking of it, my eyes are blinded, and I can 
write no more." 

Such was the story in the shape in which it was 
given to the world ; and the people read it in their 
thousands and tens of thousands ; and women cried 
over it in all the suburbs ; and the tempered sarcasm 
which Alexis Broome allowed himself brought him 
abusive and even threatening letters ; and sonnets 
suggested by the theme were printed in some of the 
more sentimental of the evening papers ; and perfect 
strangers, moved to sympathy, wrote Angela letters 
of condolence ; so that any hesitation that existed 
in Hector Burgoyne's mind was quickly scattered 
to the winds. 

" We'll put it on at once," he said to Angela. " If 
it isn't finished, we'll have to get somebody to 
knock it into shape. But it must go on, thafs 
settled. And the sooner it goes on the better." 

"Thank you, Hector, thank you," Angela 
answered, first looking up to him gratefully, and 
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then looking away from him, as though she would 
let nothing come between her and the visions that 
floated before her eyes. 

" You will see, Hector," she added. " It will be 
my greatest part. The rest was make-believe ; but 
this is a part that I have felt and lived." 

Perhaps he looked at the stage life too much from 
the mere showman's point of view to grasp her 
meaning fully. Yet Angela's manner impressed 
him even more than her words. It was so obviously 
the manner of the woman who was born to triumph 
on the stage ; and since it moved even him, the 
showman, its power to thrill an audience was well 
assured 1 If only the play should prove worthy, 
or could be made worthy, of all this sympathetic 
emotion which she was ready and expecting to 
express in it I 

For he was really moved, moved even more than 
he was willing to admit, moved by a stronger 
feeling than admiration for her talents. The feeling 
was growing on him* that it would be beautiful to 
play that part with her — beautiful to feel her arms 
round his neck and her cheek laid against his, in 
that great closing scene of Otto's play. She looked 
exquisitely lovely in her mourning. Sorrow 
adorned her like a jewel — at once humanised and 
glorified her — made her desirable without seeming 
to make her unapproachable. Never even in the 
old, light-hearted, wandering days had the tempta- 
tion been stronger. 
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But there was a time for all things ; and this was 
the hour for compassion, dignity, reserve, restraint. 
He could not grudge that tribute to the realities ; 
he was a dramatic artist and understood what was 
due to the drama of real life. 

" Brave girl 1 Brave girl I^' he murmured, and 
laid his hands gently on her shoulders, and bent 
down and kissed her, like a brother, on the forehead. 

She accepted the kiss calmly, as a sister ; and he 
sat down again, at a little distance from her, and 
they once more talked business. 

"We must find the play. Clifford Drake proposed 
that we should go down to Kennington and fetch 
it on Wednesday afternoon. You'll come with us, 
of course. Will that time suit you ? " 

For the man of genius had made a will upon 
his death-bed. He had little enough to leave, but 
what there was he bequeathed to his daughter, and 
he had asked the manager of the Odeum and the 
dramatic critic of the Daily Satellite to act together 
as his literary executors for her benefit ; and their 
first duty was to seek out the manuscript of his 
great play, and read it, and see what could be done 
with it. 

"Thanks, Hector. Wednesday will do for me. 
I shall bring Jessie with me," Angela replied. So it 
was agreed, and Angela's life was devoid of further 
incident until the Wednesday came. 

Otto Marsh had now been three days in his grave. 
A great crowd of actors and actresses — strangers as 
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well as friends of the dead man — ^had made the 
melancholy pilgrimage to Woking. Miss Tarrant, 
Millie Timbrell, and Chris Maddox were all there ; 
so were Bruce Vaile and Herbert Phillimore ; so 
were scores of other people whose names are of 
no importance to this story. Clifford Drake had 
described the funeral at a column's length ; and the 
majority of the mourners had cut out his article and 
pasted it in the albums of their press notices. And 
now it was Wednesday afternoon, and the scene 
was the lodging-house at Kennington. 

Hector and Clifford Drake arrived a little earlier 
than Angela. A street-boy recognised them as they 
stood upon the door-step, and called to a com- 
panion. 

" See, Bill ; that's 'Ector Burgoyne, that is ! Good 
old 'Ector I Comin' down in the world, ain't 'e, 
when 'e pays arternoon calls in these parts." 

But that was nothing. They thundered at the 
door, and the maid-of-all-work ran to open to them, 
terrified at the noise they made. 

" Is Mrs. Saunders in ? " they asked. 

No, Mrs. Saunders wasn't in, not for the minute. 
She'd just stepped round the corner on a matter of 
business. But Mrs. Saunders was expecting the 
gentlemen, leastways if they were the gentlemen 
from the theatre. Would the gentlemen please to 
step into the parlour and wait ? The rooms were 
let, but the new lodger was out and wouldn't mind. 

" Yes, we will wait," said Hector. " If you 
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know where Mrs. Saunders is, go and look for 
her." 

The girl showed the way, and they walked in. 
The room was just the ordinary " ground-floor front " 
of the average Kennington lodging-house. The sofa 
and chairs had horse-hair seats ; and the springs of 
the arm-chair were broken ; and the lining of the 
sofa was torn, so that the stuffing visibly protruded. 
For the rest, the new tenant, who was a medical 
student, had already imposed his personality on his 
surroundings. As there was no bookcase, medical 
tomes were arranged on the top of a cupboard ; a 
huge work on anatomy lay open, face downwards, 
on the table. Close beside it stood a large brown 
tobacco-jar, with a stethoscope stretched across it 
A miscroscope, with slides, and a skull were on the 
chimney-piece. To crown all, a jointed skeleton 
dangled between two pictures on one of the walls, 
and the tramp of the visitors' heavy feet on the floor 
seemed to set it dancing. The sky outside was grey, 
and the dirty curtains obscuring what light there was 
gave an added ghastliness to the effect. 

'' Heavens 1 What a place 1 " Hector exclaimed, 
shuddering as he looked round. 

" What a place indeed 1 " Clifford Drake echoed, 
looking round also, and marking, with the quick eye 
of the sensational journalist, all those touching 
contrasts which were so effective when unfolded in 
Corinthian prose. In particular he pointed to the 
skeleton. 
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" Look there ! " he cried. " How wonderfully the 
stage is set 1 Picture it and think of it I The im- 
mortal work of genius discovered amid the panoply 
and paraphernalia of death 1 " 

But Hector had the truer instinct and the quicker 
sympathy. 

" What a place for Angela to come to 1 And the 
child, too ! What a sight for them to see ! They 
mustn't see it. Whoever the things belong to, I 
shall put them out of sight." 

Hastily, and without caring whether he did damage 
to a stranger's property, he bundled the skeleton and 
the skull into one of the cupboards, and stu£Fed the 
stethoscope into the tobacco-jar. Then he stretched 
himself on the sofa, while Clifford Drake took his 
ease in one of the arm-chairs ; and they conversed, 
exchanging their reminiscences of the brilliant 
writer who had come to this ignoble end. CliflFord 
Drake was the more fluent talker, for he had known 
Otto longer. 

" Poor old Otto ! How well I remember the 
night when he made his first success ! It was 
instantaneous, phenomenal. One had the feeling 
that a new sun had risen. And it was so un- 
expected, too. No one had heard of the man 
before. A whisper of curiosity went round the 
house. Every one was asking who this new man 
was and where he came from." 

Hector caught up the question. 

*' Ah, yes 1 Where did he come from ? " 
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"Nowhere particular. In fact I hardly remem- 
ber what he was doing when he wrote his play; 
but I know it was something commercial — ^some- 
thing pathetically respectable. I fancy he manufac- 
tured vinegar in a small way, though it may have 
been aerated waters. But the pathetic thing was to 
see how success turned his head, spoiled him, ruined 
him, broke him down, brought him to this." 

He waved his hand, drawing attention to the dingy 
squalor of the room in which they sat, and went on 
to moralise on the perils of the Bohemian life to 
those who were not inured to it from early youth, 
and drifting into recollections of Otto's doings in 
the days when his drunken habits had got firm hold 
of him. 

" Poor fellow ! Always full of plans, and never 
carrying them out ! No wonder he was so hard up 
sometimes. There were days when he hadn't even 
the money in his pocket to pay for his dinner. He 
always used to turn up at the Wanderers' Club 
about dinner-time on those days, and some one 
always took pity on him and invited him to stop ; 
and then he talked about his play, and promised 
every one a part in it, and asked us whether we 
thought such and such a character had better be 
called John or Thomas. Fellows used to chaff him 
about it, of course; but it's pathetic — terribly pathetic 
— ^when one thinks of it now." 

" But tell me. Was it always the same play that 
he talked about ? " Hector asked anxiously. 
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" Oh, always ! Always during the last two years 
or so, at any rate. The unfaithful wife returning to 
her husband's death-bed to ask for his forgiveness ; 
the husband first repudiating her, and then breaking 
down and saying that it is he who must be forgiven, 
because he has been the greater sinner. That was 
always the big scene to be worked up to. A mar- 
vellous scene, isn't it ? Such a curtain ! Can't you 
just see it on the stage, my boy ? " 

And then after a pause, with a sudden burst of 
inspiration — 

"Above all, my boy, can't you just see Angela 
Clifton in that scene ?" 

In the violence of his enthusiasm he had risen 
from his seat and begun to push chairs about in 
rough illustration of his view of the mise-en'Scene, 
But he stopped abruptly, and cast a sudden look at 
Hector, and Hector looked back at him. Kindred 
thoughts were at work in both their minds, but each 
hesitated before he gave them utterance. 

Then it was — 

" Heavens I I never thought of that. Why, it's 
just as if it were a bit of her own life put on paper 
for her. She's played the part already without 
knowing it." 

" No, not without knowing it," was Hector's 
answer. 

" Then she'll refuse the part." 

" I don't think so." 

" But " 
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'' She says that it appeals to her more than any 
part that she has ever had." 

" You don't mean that ? " 

" I'm repeating her own words." 

Clifford Drake gasped his astonishment. 

" Heavens ! I wouldn't have thought it possible. 
But tell me, Hector " 

He sat down again, with his hands gripping his 
knees, and his face taking the eager look of a man 
who feels that he is on the track of some piquant 
scandal. 

"Another time," Hector interrupted. " She's just 
coming. That's her knock." 

And Angela entered, and the threatened scandal 
was unspoken. 

She wore the deepest of widow's weeds. The 
only touch of colour was given by the bright glow 
of her golden hair, which shone gloriously under- 
neath the crape of her bonnet. But her eyes also 
shone. The look in them was not that of the 
sufferer whose whole joy in life has been quenched 
by suffering. It was rather the look of the Christian 
martyr whom suffering has purified, ennobled, lifted 
■^ to a voluptuous spiritual ecstasy. Thinking of 

Byron, and "the pageant of his bleeding heart,' 
and how — 

" Thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own/' 

Clifford Drake felt that he had begun to understand 
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her. He admired instead of being puzzled, per- 
ceiving how she at once felt and enhanced the 
drama of the Strang errand she had come upon. 

" Wonderful ! Wonderful ! " he repeated under his 
breath, looking at her with something akin to awe. 

It make the picture more impressive that Jessie 
was with her — a tiny, golden-haired mite, who 
cried quietly without understanding what she cried 
for. Hector gave her sweets and found a picture- 
book to comfort her ; and Jessie was already 
restored to happiness when the arrival of Mrs. 
Saunders, whom the maid-of-all-work had brought 
back, breathless, from the grocer's, enabled them to 
proceed at once to the purpose of their visit. 

Hector acted as the spokesman. 

" Well, Mrs. Saunders ; you know what we have 
come here for — to take away all the papers t)elong- 
ing to Mr. Marsh." 

Mrs. Saunders was voluble. 

" Ah ! yes, that poor Mr. Marsh ! Such a nice 
gentleman as he was, and so nice-spoken, though 
not always so ready as he might have been with 
his money on a Saturday night I But, as I always 
said to Saunders " 

Hector stopped the threatened flow of anecdote 
and brought her back to the subject of the papers. 

" Mr. Marsh's papers ? Oh, yes, sir ; they're safe 
enough, for I'm a careful woman, though I say it 
as shouldn't, as all my lodgers know. As Mr. Marsh 
himself used to say to me " 
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'* The papers, Mrs. Saunders ? " 

" As I was sayingi sir, I locked them all away in 
a safe place in the box-room^ on the third-floor 
back, where Saunders wouldn't think of looking for 
them, he being an inquisitive man, as I reminded 
him only yesterday, when " 

" Would you be so good as to fetch the papers, 
Mrs. Saunders ? " 

" That's just what I was doing, sir, begging your 
pardon, only you kept interrupting me," answered 
the good woman, a little ruffled, and she stumped 
away heavily up the stairs on her errand. 

Too eager for speech, the others awaited her 
return impatiently. In about two minutes she 
came back, carrying a large, old-fashioned, brass- 
bound UTiting-desk, with the key already inserted in 
the lock. 

" That's them, sir," she announced ; '^ and if you 
don't mind I'd like to wait here while you and Mr. 
Marsh's good lady make sure that there isn't any- 
thing missing." 

So she stood still, blocking the open doorway 
with her portly figure, while Hector laid the desk 
reverently on the table, and stooped over it and 
turned the key, and lifted up the lid. 

All the papers — and the desk was full of papers — 
were in a state of sad untidiness, blotted, stained 
with spilt spirits, with here and there a hole burnt 
in them by hot tobacco ash. But at the top was a 
sheet of foolscap, cleaner than the rest, with a 
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memorandum written on it, which Hector read 
aloud. The letters were shaky, testifying to the 
condition of the man who wrote them ; but the 
sense was clear. 

" I feel very bad to-night. If I should die with- 
out making my will I hope that my old friends, 
Hector Burgoyne and Clifford Drake, will act as 
my literary executors, and make what arrangement 
they can for the production of my play for my 
daughter's t)enefit.— Otto Marsh." 

" It bears no date," he commented ; " but it was 
evidently written recently." 

'* Perhaps on the very night on which the play 
was finished," Clifford Drake threw in, picturing 
the poor drunkard, pitifully conscious of his ebbing 
strength, and fearing lest his immortal work, 
scrawled so untidily on such dirty scraps of paper, 
should be left unread and thrown away as rubbish. 

*' But the play itself 1 Make haste and find it. 
The other things can wait," Angela cried, with 
something of the same vision in her mind. And 
Hector began to turn over the papers more rapidly. 

Letters were the next things that came to light ; 
all sorts of letters — business letters, invitations, two or 
three of Angela's early love-letters, two or three other 
love-letters of still earlier date ; a letter from Hector 
himself asking when the new play was really to be 
ready ; letters from tradespeople inquiring when 
they might expect the settlement of their accounts. 
Hector picked them all up one after the other, 
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glanced at them, and laid them in a separate heap 
for Angela to take away with her. But she let 
them lie there. The letters could wait ; her impa- 
tience was concentrated upon the play. She felt a 
shiver of glad anticipation when Hector cried — 

" Ah ! now we're coming to it I Here's the list 
of characters." 

It was a very rough list, covered with a perfect 
net-work of erasures and corrections, of no visible 
importance — John altered into Thomas and Jane 
into Elizabeth. To most of the names, however, 
sketchy descriptions were annexed ; and it was clear 
enough from these that the characters, however 
they might be called, were those which the play- 
wright had had in his mind when he had told his 
friends the story of his play. • 

"Another list of characters," Hector continued, 
taking up the sheet that came next in order. " The 
same characters, but once more with different names. 
Elizabeth is now Martha, and Thomas has developed 
into William. What a queer passion poor Otto had 
for this sort of detail ! " 

And he searched on, picking up sheet after sheet, 
running his eye over it, and laying it aside. He 
talked in quick, short sentences as he discharged 
his task, while the others listened with an excite- 
ment which every fresh discovery made more 
intense. 

*' Ah ! What's this ? The scenario, I suppose. 
No ; only a scrap of scenario, not more than half 
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a page of it. And this ? Notes, I suppose. Yes, 
a scrap of dialogue — ^half a dozen lines, not more, 
and a note at the foot. What is it ? I can't make 
it out. Otto really wrote the most awful hand. 
Oh, yes 1 Now I can read it. ' Mem. : Strong 
scene this ; must work it up carefully.' Ah, and 
here's another bit of dialogue ; only four lines this 
time, and here's another note. ' Mem. : Bring the 
curtain down on this. Wonderful effect if properly 
led up to.' " 

And so forth ; one after the other, at least fifty 
bits of paper, of all sorts and sizes, from sheets of 
foolscap to half-sheets of notepaper and tattered 
fragments of old envelopes, passed through his 
hands. There were diagrams of the stage, more 
lists of characters, notes on the costumes they were 
to wear ; declarations that such and such a part was 
meant for such and such a player ; one sadly 
pathetic note, which he could not read aloud, 
smudged as it seemed with a tear, and running : 
" Why is it that when I shut my eyes I always see 
Angela in this ? ' Damn Angela 1 " And then — 

" Where are the rest of Mr. Marsh's papers ? " 
he asked in sharp, peremptory accents, turning 
abruptly to Mrs. Saunders, whose curiosity still 
kept her lingering in the doorway. 

Clifford Drake started. The drama was taking 
a fresh turn, which he had not contemplated. 
Angela's face was blanched by a sudden and ghastly 
pallor, and her hands trembled in her lap. Even 
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little Jessie looked up from her picture-book, as 
though she too dimly understood ^that some 
terrible revelation was impending. 

And Mrs. Saunders, virtuously indignant at unjust 
suspicions, yet with a common woman's vague fear 
of false accusations and the calling in of the police, 
declared her readiness to take her ^' Bible oath" 
that Mr. Marsh had left no other papers than 
those which lay upon the table. 

" For, asking your pardon, sir, mine is a respect- 
able house, and always has been," she was saying, 
when Hector cut short her assurances and pressed 
her with another question. 

"Did you happen to know the nature of the 
papers that Mr. Marsh was keeping in this desk, 
Mrs. Saunders ? " he inquired. 

The question relieved the landlady, and started 
her upon a course of anecdote and reminiscence. 

" Did I know, sir ? " she answered. " Why, Lord 
bless me, I thought everybody knew that that was 
where Mr. Marsh used to put the play that he was 
WTiting. Many's the time Mr. Marsh used to talk 
to me about his play when I brought him up the 
hot water for his whisky." 

*' A part in it for her, no doubt," CliflFord Drake 
muttered to himself ; but no one heard him, and 
Mrs. Saunders rattled on — 

" ' Mrs. Saunders,' Mr. Marsh used to say to me, 
' there's a woman in my play who keeps a respect- 
able lodging-house, like you do yourself. How 
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would it be, now, if I were to call her Jane 
Saunders, after you ? Or do you think, Mrs. 
Saunders, that Elizabeth Saunders would sound 
better?' And I used to say to Mr. Marsh : 'If 
you ask me my opinion, Mr. Marsh,' I used to say 
to him " 

She chattered so volubly that it was almost impos- 
sible to stop her ; but Hector checked her anecdotes 
imperiously as soon as he perceived that they were 
leading towards no useful information. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Saunders, that will do. Now 
you can leave us," he said, and almost bundled her 
out of the room and shut the door behind her, and 
turned sharply round, standing with his back against 
it. 

For the crisis had come, the truth must be con- 
fessed, and this was no drama to be played in the 
presence of a stranger. Already he could see 
Angela gathering herself for the great outburst of 
pent-up passion. A wild light was in her eyes, the 
blood came and went in her cheeks, her bosom 
heaved, her fingers twitched, the loosening of a 
comb had thrown her hair into disorder. A 
momentary madness seemed to have seized her, 
though her beauty still made more impression on 
her beholders than her frenzy ; and when she spoke 
she caught her breath between the words. 

" Then— that's— all— Hector ? There— is— no- 
play ? " she gasped, and paused as though she dared 
him to deny it. 
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With infinite compassion in his eyes he stepped 
over to her, and took one of her hands tenderly in 
both of his, and tried to comfort her. The true 
ring of sympathy — ^the right echo of an emotion 
which he had no title to feel quite as Angela felt it 
— ^was in his voice. 

" Yes, my poor child," he said, " it is too true — 
too true. We have all deceived ourselves. God 
knows how it happened ; but even Otto was himself 
deceived. There is no play here. Otto has left no 
play behind him." 

But Angela would not be comforted. She 
snatched her hand impulsively from Hector's grasp 
and roughly pushed him back, clearing a space for 
her distraught and agitated movements, and making 
short, quick rushes, this way and that, like a queen 
of tragedy who wakes up to the knowledge that her 
life is wrecked. Her hands were clenched ; her 
teeth were set. And then she cried aloud — 

'' Is nothing real, then ? Has it all been in vain ? 
Is there no real life for me anywhere ? Oh 1 my 
God ! my God I " 

Her eyes caught the heap of papers lying on the 
table. She dashed at them, pounced upon them, 
flung them with angry contempt into the fireplace, 
shouting — 

" Shams I Shams ! Shams 1 " 

And then again — 

" Nothing real I Nothing real ! Nothing but 
make-believe I Oh 1 my God 1 my God I " 
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And it ended in a low, pitiful wail, till the little 
child ran to her and clung to her skirt, calling — 

" Mummy 1 Mummy 1 " 

Then Angela drew Jessie gently to her, and hold- 
ing her in her arms, sank back upon the sofa, her 
whole frame shaken by a hurricane of sobs. 

But the end was not yet. Something else was to 
happen before the curtain was allowed to fall. 
Hector, too, felt himself caught in the eddy of the 
drama of real life. Everything appealed to him — 
Angela's tears, her intensity, her beauty — above all 
her beauty. A great inspiration came to him. He 
perceived that there was a part here for him as well 
as her — a part that was worthy of him — a part that 
spelt climax in this scene of whirling and tem- 
pestuous emotion. 

He let her sobs continue for half a minute, wait- 
ing for the inevitable pause. When it came he 
stood once more by her side, and took her hand 
again and spoke — 

" Listen ! Listen to me, Angela ! " At last his 
voice had the power to calm her. 

The sobs subsided and she listened. 

"You say that there is nothing real, my child. 
But you are wrong. It is all real. The outward 
husks of the reality may be wanting, but the heart 
of it is there. For listen to me, Angela ; listen to 
to me. The play is finished." 

She shook her head ; she thought that he was 
lying to give her a moment's comfort. But he went 
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on slowly, deliberately, solemnly, his rich voice full 
of music. 

'Mt may not be written, Angela ; but that is 
nothing. The creator has done his work in making 
his play a living thing for us. We know it — ^we 
have been moved by it, as though we had seen it 
with our eyes. It lives for us. Any man, knowing 
what we know, can put it on paper, and it will still 
be Otto's work of genius. Poor Otto I He did not 
live to see the completion of his handiwork ; but it 
shall be completed. We will pay that tribute to his 
memory. It shall be real, though the actual words 
are written by another hand, and you and I will 
interpret it to the world together." 

The tears had stopped. 

•' Hector, Hector, you are so good to me," 
Angela murmured in a faint voice. 

He felt her press his hand, and he once more 
stooped down and kissed her on the forehead. 



CHAPTER XXV 



And the days came and went. Spring grew again 
into summer, and summer died away again into 
autumn ; and the end of it was that, towards the 
middle of October, there was yet another memorable 
first night at the Odeum. 

So far as externals went, everything was just as it 
had been of old. It was as though the world had 
stood still during Angela's absence from the stage, 
patiently awaiting her convenience, and she had 
only to gather up the broken threads and continue 
her triumphant progress, without let or hindrance, 
from the point at which, in her caprice, she had 
suspended it. 

The same people, with rare exceptions, were con- 
spicuous in the stalls. There was the same round 
of applause at Angela's entrance and at the close of 
every act ; there were the same repeated calls before 
the curtain at the end ; and Clifford Drake, just as 
on that other night which had made Angela famous, 
rushed away to his Fleet Street eyrie and dashed off 
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in hot haste the sounding Corinthian sentences, 
which the printer's devil carried away to the com- 
posing-room t>efore he could revise them. 

** Some day, perhaps, when my lips are unsealed 
and I sit down in the winter of my age to write my 
reminiscences of the undercurrents of stage life, it 
will be my task to tell the whole, true, tragic story of 
the circumstances under which the posthumous 
work of Otto Marsh was discovered and brought 
to light, and which was produced last night at the 
Odeum amid scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm. 
Suffice it to say for the present that this marvellous 
work of genius, which exhibits in every line, not to 
say in every syllable, the indelible footprints of a 
master mind, is in a unique and exceptional sense 
to be described as a voice from the dead — ' He 
being dead yet speaketh 1 ' And what a lesson it is 
that he thus teaches from the silence of the tomb I 
The lesson of Christian charity ; the lesson that the 
temptation should always be the measure of the sin ; 
the lesson that to err is human and that to forgive 
is more than human because it is Divine. Such, in a 
nutshell, is the gospel of * The Sinners,' and which is 
enforced, not by the unconvincing aphorisms of the 
pulpit, but in a story which, for pathos and per- 
suasiveness, is unmatched in the modern annals of 
the English drama. 

** The triumph of Miss Angela Clifton in such a 
piece was a foregone conclusion to all those who 
knew her powers. Yet the success which she 
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actually achieved transcends the wildest anticipa- 
tions of the most ardent admirers of her talents. 
Genius, indeed, rather than talent, is the word 
required to adequately describe her marvellous 
rendering of the sublime rdle entrusted to her 
hands. It was not the accomplished actress, it was 
the repentant Magdalen herself that stood before 
us — 2L Magdalen, however, whose sorrow for her 
sin had robbed her of no iota of her charm. The 
shrill, hysterical cry — a cry in which tears and 
laughter mingled — ^which broke from her lips at the 
supreme instant of the great reconciliation, thrilled 
the theatre beyond any passionate cry that I have 
ever heard within the playhouse walls. From stalls 
to gallery it threw a spell upon the house. There 
was no dry eye, no unresponsive heart. It was all 
so real that one could not choose but weep ; and 
when it was all over, strong men strode in the 
Strand, thinking, thinking, thinking 1 

''And having said this of Angela CHfton, what 
shall be said of Hector Burgoyne's interpretation of 
the part of the husband who, despite the hard 
canons of the world, dared, at the last, to face the 
truth and own himself the greater sinner ? Never, 
surely, since the days of the giants of old time, the 
veterans now rude donatus " 

Just as of old, ungrammatical but eloquent, 
Clifford Drake wrote on in this strain at headlong 
speed until the master printer sent to tell him that 
there was only room for a column and a quarter ; 
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and, just as of old, Angela and Hector received their 
guests in the meantime on the stage, and accepted 
the tribute of their flattery, and, to the accompani- 
ment of sparkling wine and sensuous music, enjoyed 
the sweets of the hour of the reaction. 

There was no author this time to mingle patronage 
with compliment, telling Angela that she had inter- 
preted him and he was proud of her. On the 
contrary, her pulse was quickened by the loftier 
pride of having interpreted herself, of having ex- 
pressed her own real life, of having drawn all these 
people, as by a magnet, to a sympathy with her 
which only genius could have made them feel ; and 
the radiant light in her eyes reflected the joy she 
had in this glorious evidence of her power to play 
upon their feelings as she chose. 

How real that power was, to what supreme extent 
the genius of the artist could avail to condone, and 
almost indeed to glorify, the woman's fault, one 
simple incident soon showed. The reception had 
only just begun when Lady Breul, after whispered 
colloquy with Sir Julius, advanced to her with 
outstretched hand, exclaiming — 

" What a treat you have given us. Miss Clifton I 
You really have surpassed yourself to-night. I am 
so glad you have come back to the stage at last. 
The Odeum didn't seem the same place without 
you. And now I do hope we shall soon see you 
again in Harley Street." 

It was the surrender of the world. Lady Breul 
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knew every scandal that was knowable, and was at 
times censorious ; and Angela had done more than 
enough to set the tongue of slander wagging. But 
her genius had rescued her from reprobation, and 
Lady Breul forgave her as her predecessors in 
Society forgave George Eliot, and for even worse 
backslidings. 

"Thank you. You're very good. It's very nice 
when one comes back to town to find that one's 
friends have not forgotten one," Angela answered 
graciously, but with the air of one to whom homage 
was a matter of course ; and Lady Breul passed on 
into the crowd and the Grandmother of the Drama 
emerged from it. 

She, too, knew how to be censorious at the 
proper time, for she had long made a speciality of 
virtue ; but her artistic instinct told her that even 
virtue must pay homage to genius. Once again, 
therefore, just as that other first night, she wept on 
Angela's shoulder, saying — 

" It was wonderful, dear 1 — wonderful 1 I re- 
member nothing like it. Believe me, I am as glad 
of your success as if it were my own." 

And once again the people who stood round 
admired the shining example of her magnanimity, 
and the gratifying flow of homage and flattery 
continued. Stornoway entreated Angela to find time 
to come to his next " At Home " ; Duncan Deane 
implored her to find time to read his play. Even 
the Reverend Paul Devine, closing his ears to all the 
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whispered calumnies, stood before her, humbled 
and abashed and nervous — ^said that he wondered 
whether, in the kindness of her heart, she would be 
persuaded to recite something at a bazaar which 
he was organising for a Soho charity. 

'* I know it is a great thing to ask, but it is for the 
poor," he pleaded. 

" Since it is for the poor, it is a very little thing to 
ask," she answered, and gently pressed the curate's 
hand in sympathy with the cause he had at heart, 
and so secured the definite surrender of the 
Church. 

Thus the hour of the reaction began again with 
every circumstance of proud pomp and enervating 
pleasure. Just as of old, Angela gave herself up to 
the joy of it, living, in a vague, delicious trance, her 
senses lulled by the hum of talk and the surfeit of 
bright colour and the intoxicating rhythm of volup- 
tuous music. Just as of old, a little picture disengaged 
itself from the medley here and there, or a voice 
roused her and remined her that the comedies and 
tragedies of real life were not all brought to a stand- 
still by the triumph of a work of art. 

The voice, to begin with, of Millie Timbrell, who 
came up hanging on her husband's arm. 

"Here we are, you see — ^just back from our 
honeymoon, and off again on Monday to begin 
rehearsals at Ipswich. I've got the most lovely 
dresses — a different one for every act ; and I know 
I shall have lots of admirers and make Chris awfully 
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jealous, though he vows that he'll never forgive me 
if I do." 

Then the voice of Amy Tarrant — 

*' I'm going to be married too, dear. No, not to 
the doctor. The doctor's going to give me away. 
I'm going to marry a Cambridge man. Not the 
one I met at Zermatt — he's going to be best man ; 
but another one whom I met when we were playing 
at Cambridge in the May Week. He's an awfully 
nice boy and thinks no end of me, though he's years 
younger than I am. You must promise to be one 
of my bridesmaids." 

Then other voices — ^the voice of Alexis Broome 
trying to persuade Hector Burgoyne that, if he 
wished to eclipse his present success, he had better 
produce farcical comedy at the Odeum ; the voice 
of Benjie Cohen, first recommending the shares of 
the South- West Armageddon Exploration Company 
to the attention of His Serene Highness the Duke 
of Dusseldorf-am-Rhein, and then loudly demand- 
ing Flossie Glyndale and "fun without vulgarity." 
Finally, voices that belonged to her own life and 
called up her own past — not mockingly or reproach- 
fully, but in such wise as to seal her triumph, proving 
to demonstration that the great dramatic artist is a 
law unto herself, superior to censure, bound by no 
ties to the men on whom, for her own satisfaction, 
she has bestowed her favours. 

For Bmce Vaile was present at this gathering, as 
he was always present at every important theatrical 
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assemblage. His broad brow shining like the 

morning star, his cavernous eyes kindled with the 

fiery light of an inspired apostle conscious of a 

message to the world, he had stood, for the greater 

part of the evening, the conspicuous centre of a 

group of worshippers, speaking of "The Pilgrim" 

—of the storm and stress that had gone to the 

making of it, of the jealous backbiting with which 

certain envious reviewers had assailed it, and of the 

enormous material reward which it had brought 

him. 
"It was as though I wrote it in the Garden of 

Gethsemane, in agony and bloody sweat. I had my 

Judas who betrayed me — a critic of the Lower Grub 

Street, who hired himself for pieces of silver to write 

the shameful things of me which you have read. But 

criticism of that sort carries the seeds of corruption 

in itself. I have already sold one hundred and 

fifteen thousand copies of the work." 

This to the multitude. In different words he said 

it several times to different sections of the multitude. 

But the impulse was on him to speak to Angela. 

He approached her later in the evening, when the 

crowd was thinning, and took her proffered hand, 

clutching at it and almost clinging to it. She felt 

intuitively that she had only to speak one word 

to bring him to her feet, and she was half afraid that 

he would speak some desperate phrase to her. When 

their eyes met, however, neither quailed before the 

other's glance. They stood thus for a moment, and 
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when the Master spoke, his voice was little more 
than a whisper. 

"Angela Clifton," he said, "you know that you 
have wrecked my life for me. I want to tell you 
that I thank you for it. For mark me, great 
achievements only follow after great tribulation. 
I have passed through the Valley of the Shadow, 
but I have reached the Land of Beulah." 

And he withdrew and lost himself in the crowd, 
without waiting for her to answer him. 

It was the beginning of the last great surrender — 
the surrender of her lovers. The Master admitted 
that she did not belong to him — ^that her caprices 
were no more than a part of his education, giving 
him no title to be proud with her, or to think less 
of her than of other women who were cold as well 
as beautiful. 

Nor was it otherwise when Herbert Phillimore 
took his turn to speak to her some few minutes 
later. He had hovered round her for a long time, 
not daring to speak. In the end she signed to him 
to come, and he came and said what he had to say. 
His words were humbler than the Master's, though 
he too clung for an instant to her hand, as to some 
hope that he longed but did not dare to trust. 

" You are so great 1 " he said. "To-night you were 
greater than ever. You almost frighten me. I 
wonder that 1 ever dared to think " 

But Angela interrupted him. There was some- 
thing almost motherly in the interest of her inquiry — 
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** I suppose I shall soon hear that you're going to 
be married — ^to that girl at Richmond that you told 
me of ? Let me know, so that I can send you a 
wedding present." 

" No, no. Thaf s all over long ago," Herbert 
answered, and said good-night dejectedly. 

It was late, and he was almost the last to leave. A 
few minutes' desultory hand-shaking followed, and 
then the stage was nearly empty. Angela's and 
Hector's were the only broughams still waiting at 
the theatre door. In the orchestra the musicians 
were putting away their instruments; up in the 
galleries firemen were turning out the gas ; a little 
knot of attendants hung about the wings, impatient 
to set the house in order and get home to bed. 
Hector, near the refreshment bars, was pressing 
final brandies and sodas on three critics who had 
lingered longer than the rest. But Angela waited, 
as though she knew that yet another triumph was 
due to her before the evening ended. 

That triumph came when a commissionaire ap- 
proached and handed her a letter. 

'' A gentleman left it at the stage door, madam," 
he explained, '' but said that I was not to give it to 
you till after the reception." 

It was a short note, evidently scrawled in haste on 
the table of some neighbouring caft. Angela knew 
the handwriting, and tore off the envelope impatiently 
and read : — 

'* I was in the house to-night, though you did not 
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see me, and I want to tell you that I understand 
now what you meant when you said that the stage 
was beckoning you back to it. The stage is greater 
than, in my ignorance, I thought. By your genius you 
belong to it, and I see how hopeless it was to try to 
take you away from it. 

"Perhaps you heard that I went to Spitzbergen 
last summer to try to heal the wound which you 
had given me. To-night reopened it, but I knew 
better than to try to see you. I leave England 
again next week to do some climbing in the New 
Zealand Alps. — Norman." 

It was the supreme triumph of the limelight. The 
battle between the limelight and the sunlight had 
been long and stubborn, but in the end the limelight 
had conquered all along the line. The stage life 
must always mean more to her than the real life. 
She had learnt the truth herself in a hard school, 
and now her last glorious triumph had wrung the 
acknowledgment of it even from the men who loved 
her. There was pride in the thought, and yet there 
was a touch of sorrow in it also. 

For this was the hour of the reaction — ^the hour 
when she always felt that there was something 
wanting in her life, a void which neither pride 
nor praise could by itself suffice to fill. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



" Angela I " 

This time it was Hector's voice that sounded in 
her ear. His last guests had gone, and he stepped 
over and called her just at the moment when, 
having thrust Norman Vine's letter of surrender 
into her pocket, she stood alone, with her hands 
clasped behind her back, lost in a reverie in which 
pride at the victories she had won gradually yielded 
to sorrow for the loneliness to which they left 
her. 

"Angela I" Hector repeated, in the very tones in 
which he called to her in the great love scene in the 
play ; and an instinct guided them and they stepped 
down together and took the centre of the stage, just 
as though there were an audience in the stalls and 
they must keep in view of it. 

Two or three of the musicians happened at that 
instant to return from the refreshment t)ar to the 
orchestra to fetch their instruments. A weird idea 
came to Hector — a fantastic idea that was only 
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possible because, with him as with Angela, it was 
the hour of the reaction. 

" Play something more," he called to them ; and 
knowing him for a man who paid generously for the 
indulgence of his whims, they lifted their violins 
once more, disappeared into their retreat Ibeneath 
the stage, and filled the house with the voluptuous 
melancholy of the Intermezzo of ''Cavalleria 
Rusticana." 

It was the same melody that Angela had listened 
to at that other hour of the reaction, a little more 
than two years since ; but her memory was not 
carried back by it. She lived entirely and intensely 
in the present ; and she understood quite well what 
must be the culmination of this scene for which 
Hector had commanded music. 

''Angela, you are very beautiful," he said, laying 
his hands upon her shoulders, just as he used to in 
the old, old days when they were nobodies, travelling 
round the provinces. 

" Hector, you are very bold," she answered, in the 
accepted words of their old comedy, with just a 
touch of the old playfulness and just a suggestion 
of deeper sentiment behind it. 

" But not too bold, Angela ? " 

" No, Hector, not too bold." 

So far they followed the comedy, but then Hector 
broke away from the rehearsal of the familiar phrases, 
and passed from comedy to real life, saying — 

"Ah I so you have not forgotten. You too re- 
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member those old times. ThesF^were happy times, 
Angela, weren't they, though we did want so many 
thiqgs that we couldn't have ? " 

"Yes, yes. I was l^ppy then, Hector, though I 
hardly knew it," she replied, and waited. 

He paused, looking long into her beautiful eyes 
-^liqtiid eyes that still seemed to be the mirror 
of an innocent soul, in spite of everything that had 
happened during her long pursuit of the realities. 
Then he went on, folding his arms round her as 
he spokej^^elding to an impulse in which reason 
had no part. * 

" We loved each other then, Angela ; but we 
persuaded ourselves that there were reasons why 
we couldn't marry. We were silly children, 
weren't we?" 

''Perhaps, perhaps. I don't know," she mur- 
mured, very faintly. 

"But I know," he anwered strongly, ardently, 
in those burning tones which made him such a 
wonderful stage lovtr. "I know what fools we 
were. It has been growing on me for weeks, for 
months. It flashed on me again to-night, at that 
great moment in the play lirhen you ran to me and 
threw your arms about my neck and cried upon my 
shoulder. I felt that only husband and wife should 
play that sort of scene together. And listen, Angela. 
We are not children any longer, we are man and 
woman ; there is no reason now why we should 
not be married." ' . 
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A touch of candour came to her — a candour that 
was born, perhaps/ of her confidence in her own 
powers. She partly released herself from his arpas, 
and looked up with a deep, puzzling pathos in her 
eyes. 

*'Are you quite sure, Hector? Are you quite 
siu'c there is no reason ? " she said sadly, with a 
subdued passion in her voice. 

" My darling " he began impulsively ; but 

once more she stopped him, drawing back from 
his kisses. 

" Stay, Hector. Think fiiW. For if* you are not 
quite sure that there is no reason " 

It was a daring challenge, for it struck hard at his 
pride ; and for a moment it seemed doubtful how 
he would answer it. But Angela deliberately chose 
to dare. Though the love of this stage lover was 
the one thing that she had grown to want, she 
would not be content, in her real life, with any 
triumph less complete than that which her stage 
life had won. 

** Think first I " she repeated ; and Hector obeyed, 
and released his hold of her and stepped two 
paces from her, and stood for a while with hia 
hands clenched and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. 

His mind travelled far. In this brief pause he 
had to collect, if not indeed to frame, a whole 
philosophy of life ; and his thoughts flowed slowly 
to the wailing rhythn; of the Intermezzo, which 
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the hidden musicians in the orchestra had not yet 
ceased to play. 

Was there no reason ? Was he quite sure that 
there was no reason;? Strange that he had never 
thought of that before. Strange, too, that Angela 
should have stopped his burning words to bid 
him think. For now that he did think, there 
was of course every reason why he should be too 
proud to marry her. Her past life, lived without 
reference to him, had put a gulf between them. 
At least the world would think so — ^the great 
world of men and wctaen, if not the little world 
of players and play-actresses — Mabel Craig, for 
example 

But what was Mabel Craig to him ? He could 
not marry her if he would ; and now he was sure 
that he would not if he could. She was proud and 
cold he felt sure ; all the women of her world were 
proud and cold. She had no genius for loving; 
she had never roused him to the passionate desire 
which he felt now. Why then should he suffer the 
canons of a world to which he did not belong to 
rule his life and forbid the consummation of a 
desire ? The happier way surely was to take things 
as he found them in the world in which he lived. 
As to the conditions of that world — why, how many 
of the women who shone there would ever have 
been married if those strict rules had held in it ? 
Certainly not Millie Timbrell ; certainly not Amy 
Tarrant ; probably not the 
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And yet a man's pride was a natural instinct. It 
did not belong to his world, but to himself. And a 
man's pride bade him insist 

*' Goodbye, Hector. There is a reason. But we 
part friends." 

He heard Angela say this, and saw her take one 
slow step backwards, gliding away from him towards 
the wings. 

It was all happening just as in the great scene 
which they had that night played together. The 
strong emotions of that scene still clung to him at 
this hour of the reaction, and the longing to feel 
her arms folded round his neck and her cheek laid 
against his just as in the crowning moment of that 
scene, seized him with quick and irresistible in- 
tensity. He could not reason any longer. He 
only saw that she was beautiful and supremely 
capable of the passion which lifts life to its highest 
plane. So instinct once more guided him. 

'* Angela ! " he called, reaching out his arms to 
her just as he had done in the play ; and the cry of 
joy came suddenly from her lips, and she ran to 
him where he stood in the centre of the stage, and 
he held her fast, and kissed her on the lips, and 
spoke the words of glad surrender. 

" No, darling," he murmured, " there is no reason. 
If there were a reason I would not care for it. But 
since we love each other, what reason can there be ? 
You must forgive me, dear " 

** Forgive you, Hector ? " 
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"Forgive me, dear, for having even stopped to 
look for reasons." 

It was the triumph of the play finding its last 
echo in the triumph of her life. They kissed again, 
and stood still for a while in the rapture of a perfect 
ecstasy. Then Angela spoke — 

" I am so happy. Hector." 

" Not happier than I am, Angela." 

"So happy. Hector. Shall I tell you why ? It is 
because you belong to my real life and my stage life 
too. I wanted both, and you can give me both. 
You understand." 

Hector, in truth, only partly understood. For all 
her explanations her deepest thoughts were still 
beyond his range. He could not see how, in 
helping her to interpret her real life to the world, 
he had seemed to her to become a part of it — had 
been brought, by some subtle thought-transference, 
to fill the place in it which belonged to the dead 
man who had put that real life into his play. 
But he saw that Angela was very beautiful, and 
that her eyes glowed with a passion equal to his 
own. So he was satisfied that her meaning, what- 
ever it might be, was also beautiful and full of 
poetry ; and he did not disillusion her with ques- 
tions. 

"Come, dear," he said; and they left the stage 
together, while the musicians, from their hiding- 
place beneath it, still filled the empty house with 
the voluptuous melodies of the Intermezzo. 
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And Angela was quite sure that the limelight had 
triumphed, and felt that the real life would for the 
first time attain to full reality now that it had taken 
its proper place as the support and inspiration of the 
stage life. 



THE END. 
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